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Addendum to the Drug Tahsil Land Revenue Settlement 
Report of the Raipur District. 


1. Page 2, line 16,— For " Dhamlari parganas” read “ Dhamda pargana.” 

2. Page 4, line 41.—The figures for kodon-teora and, read The figures for kodon, 

teora and double-cropping. 

3. Page 13, line 57.— For “at a cost of 100 per acre ” read “ at a cost of Rs. 100 per 

acre 

4. Page 16, line 41.— For “ 875 acres ” read “ 875 acres.” 

5. Page 30, lines 24 and 25.— For “ Utai and RanUalao. These" read “ Utai 

and Ranitalao,—these are important cattle-markets 

6. Page 33, line 6.— -For “ the outturn of Raipur in 1899 ” read “ the outturn of 

Raipur in 1899-1900 

7. Page 41, line 9.— For “ a fair rate from the poor soil village ’’ read' 1 a fair rate 

for the poor soil village .” 

8. Page 46, line 14.— For “ two chauthiyas in three days ” read 11 two kathas in three 

days 

9. Page 64, Statement Column 3, “that fall with the limits,” read “that fall within the 

limits.” 

10. In the sketch map of the Drug Tahsil— For “ area in square mileB of Drug Tahsil 

(Khalsa) 2,542, read “ for area in square miles of Drug Tahsil (Khalsa) 
1,165 .” 


Raipur: } 

Dated the jth September 1903.^ 
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No. 1863-422-2, dated Simla, the 31st October 1906. 

Prom—]. Wilson, Esq., c. s. 1., Secretary to the Government 0 f Indie, Department of Revenue end 
Agriculture (Land Revenue), 

To—The Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

In replv to Mr. Crump’s letter No. 246 — XI- 4 - 46 , dated the 31 st September 1906 , I 
am directed to say that the Government of India are pleased to confirm the orders passed 
by you on the final Report on the Land Revenue Settlement of the khalsa portion of the 
Drug Tahsil now in the Drug District, Centra! Provinces. 


fto. 360 —XI- 4 - 46 . 

Nagpur , the 1 $th November 1906 . 

Copy, together with a copy of this office letter No. 246 —XI- 4 - 46 , datecJ the 
21 st September 1906 , and of the Chief Commissioner’s Resolution No. 208 —XI- 
4 - 46 , dated the 10 th idem, forwarded to the Commissioner of Settlements, Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, for information and favour of necessary action, with reference to 
his letter No. 2434 —74. dated the 4 th June 1906 . 

H. A. CRUMP, 

Chief Secretary to the Chief Commissioner , 

Central Provinces . 


Sectt. Prsji, NagpurNo. 3468, Civil S«*U. —12 4-07—300. 
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No. 2484 - 74 . dated Nagpur, the 4 th June 1908 . 

From— C. W. £. MoKTOOUipia, JE*q., I. o. S„ Comnoiiticner of Settlement!, Central Province*. 

To— The Second Secretary to the Hon’ble the Chief Commininner, Revenue Department, Central 
ProvincM, 

I have the honour to submit the Final Report on the Land Revenue Settlement of 
the directly administered (Khalsa) portion of the Drug Tabsil in the Raipur District. With 
effect from let January 1906 when the new Drug District was constituted, the area now 
dealt with merged into the new district, and 20 per cent of its area was transferred to the 
Sanjari Tahsil. 

2 . It was intended in 1897 when Mr. Bbmkinsop was posted as Settlement Officer to 
the Raipur District, to revise the revenue of the whole of the Khalsa portion ill all the four 
tahsils of that district. Much of the map amendment and attestation was completed, but 
tho ^strict suffered severely in the famines of 1890-97 ftnd 1899-1900 and it was then decidod 
to confine revision to the summarily settled' parts of the district, that is, those pafte' which 
had not come under tho regular settlement of 1885 — 89 when rents had been enhanced by 13 
per cent. Ultimately even this programme could not he fully carried opt, and assessment 
was completed and announced only in'the Drug Tahsil. Redistribution of teveifte was also 
effected in the Sanjari tract of the Dhamtari Tahsil, hut no rental or revenue enhancements 
were made. 

3. Before the constitution of the Drug District the Drug Tahsil was the western tahsil 
of the Raipur District, covering an area of 1,911 square miles. The Khalsa portion, with 
which the report deals, comprises 1,105 square miles. The land is fairly typical of the Raiprlr 
plains, long stretches of level country with gentle undulations, and bare of bill or forest. 
The north-western portion of the tahsil contains traots of fine wheat land, Lut the rest consists 
mainly of rice land, add throughout tho tahsil, as elsewhere in Chbattisgarh, rice is by far 
the most important crop. Resides wheat and rioe other valuable export crops are til add 
linseed. In years of late rainfall linseed is largely Bown as an after-crop iti the rice fields- 
The sowing is made while the rice is still standing, and the crop, though giving compara¬ 
tively poor outturns, is produced at trifling cost. The population increased steadily up to tho 
census of 18'jl, whon it stood at 280,400 but foil to 240,632 in the disastrous decade which 
followed. The net croppod area works out at T9 acre per head of population. The principal 
castes are Chamars, Telis and Kurmis- Kurrais are good, and Telia fair cultivators, but 
the Chhattisgavh Chamar is notorious for slovenliness, obstinacy and mischief. Aim mg pro¬ 
prietors Kurmis and Brahmans are the chief castes. 

4. The last regular settlement was that offected by Mr. J. F. Hewitt between 1864 and 
1869, when, though large enhancements were imposed on rents and revenue, the revenue was 
left at only Rs. 1,32,118 or 4 annas 8 pies per acre occupied for cultivation. Those were days 
when Chhattisgarb, almost land-locked, baa lit,tie means of communication with the outside 
world, and when grain in good seasons was left to rot in the fields f>«r want of means of 
export. Between 1885 and 1889 a summary re-settlement was effected, and the revenue 
raised to Rs. 1,72,392. No enhancement of rents was made, except in the case of absolute- 
occupancy tenants, whose very low payments were raised by 11 per cent. Tho rents of 
occupancy and ordinary tenants were left untouched, and rose but little during the years which 
preceded the present settlement. The all-round rent-rate rose betwonn the regular and sum¬ 
mary settlements from Re- U-8-4 to Re. 0-9-5 or by 13 per cent. Since the summary settle¬ 
ment the tahsil has been opened up by the llengal-Nagpur Railway and now has a ready 
means of export for its surplus produce both to Calcutta and llombay, while the branch line 
between Katni and Bilaspur affords easy communication with Jubbulpore and northern India. 
Tho main lino traverses the middle of tho tahsil from oast to west, and the tahsil town of Drug 
is itself a station on the line. Good roads run north and south, aud there is ready communi¬ 
cation in all directions owing to the easy nature of the country. The advent of the railway 
and'the consequent facilities for export naturally caused an enormous vise iu tho prices of 
agricultural produce. Fora comparison of prscos in connection with rents it is neecssiry 
to go back to the regular settlement, since the interim} date summary settlement was, except 
in the case of absolute occupancy holdings, accompanied by no rental enhancement. At the 
present revision prices were found to have more than doubled ia tho thirty years. Between 
Mr. Hewitt’s settlement and the present revision the area occupied for cultivation ros ■ from 
451,000 to 596,000 acres, or by 32 per cent., while the increase since tho summary settlement 
was 8 per cent in spite of two severe famines. It is difficult to say how much of this latter 
increase is real, since it is possible that some land, though really abandoned by tenants in the 
famines, continued to be shown in the village papers as occupied, owing tc tho fact that it had 
never been formally surrendered. The severe effects of famine wore most clearly shown in the 
crop statistics. The net-cropped area, though 10 per cent larger at revision than at tho time 
of the regular settlement, hau fallen from 530,000 to 465,000 acres since the summary settle¬ 
ment, while the acreages under the important crops of rice and wheat, which at tne summary 
settlement comprised 48 and 14 per cent of the net-cropped area, had shrunk to 40 and 8J 
percent respectively. In these circumstances it waa doubtful whether settlement operations 
should not be postponed, as in tho case of the other tahsils, but it was found that Drag had 
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•offered lets than other tracts, and as the rent-rate was extremely low, having remained' 
almost stationary for over thirty years, while prices had more than doubled, it was decided 
to complete and announco the assessment. 

5. Of the occupied area 29 per cent is held by malguzars, 69 per cent by rent-paying 
tenants, and the balance of 2 per cent by plot-proprietors and privileged tenants, both of which 
are unimportant classes in this tahsil. Of the tenant area 18 per cent is held in absolute- 
occupancy 48 per cent in occupancy, and 89 per cent in ordinary right. The rental enhance¬ 
ment of the summary settlement, therefore, affected less than a fifth of the whole tenant area, 
for at that time only tho rents of the absolute-occupancy class were enhanced. In spite of the 
enhancement tenants of this class, when revision was started, still held at rates 15 per cent 

below the all-round rate, end 28 per cent below the rate of ordinary tenants. Even the rate 
paid by ordinary tenants, Re. 0-10-9 per acre, is very low for good rice oountry with large 
areas of good wheat land. Rice land comprises 268,000 acres or nearly 46 per cent of the 
area in cultivation. Of this rice land 174,000 acres, or nearly 65 per cent, is oapable in 
normal seasons of being twice cropped. In addition to this the tahsil contains more than 
220,000 acres of wheat land much of which is fine black soil, and nearly all of which i6 free 
from any natural defects of position. There can bo no doubt that the low rent rate is a 
survival of the times, not very far back, when the district had few means of disposing of its 
surplus produce. It may be long beforo it is possible to assess it at fair rates, more especially 
since the Cbamars have a deep-rooted belief that rents can be enhanced only at settlement, and 
resist all attempts at enhancement on the part of proprietors. There are rew malguzars who 
are strong enough to overcome the compact resistance of a Cbamar tenantry, and it thus 
happens that in Chhattisgarh little guide to 'the real value of land can be obtained from a 
scrutiny of rents taken by proprietors from new tenants, or those taken from old tenants by 
consent or through the Courts. Tenants were of courss hard hit by the famines, and after 
the second famine more than half of them wero found to be indebted, but debt was very light. 
It did not increaso much in the second famine, owing to laok of credit and the unwillingness 
of lenders to mako further advances until they had recouped the money which they had 
previously advanced. 


6 . The; following table shows, by a comparison of the acreage rates, the result of the 
rental revision: — 


CImi of Tenant. 

I 

Rent-rote per tcre. 

Rite in rete 
eince regular 
Settlement. 

Enhance¬ 
ment impelled 

at 

reniion. 

Total 
rite orer 
ratea of 

80 year*’ 
Settlement. 

At 

80 yeere’ 
Settlement. 

At 

rarition. 

After 

rffiaion. 

J 


Bn. s. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Be. a. p. 

Per eent. 

Per cant. 

Per cent. 

Absolute-ocoupancy ... 

0 6 9 

0 8 4 

0 9 8 

24 

16 

48 

Occupancy ... 

0 8 8 

0 9 6 

0 10 5 

14 

11 

<6 

Ordinary ... 

0 9 1 1 

0 10 8 

0 10 11 

18 

7 

19 

All claiea 

0 8 4 

0 9 6 

0 10 6 

14 

10 

26 


The rise in the rent-rate of absolute-occupancy tenants since the regular settlement re¬ 
presents the enhancement imposed at the summary settlement. At the present settlement 
though this rate has been further enhanced by 16 per cent the payments of absolute-occupancy 
tenants still fall at a rate considerably lowor than that paid by the other classes of tenants. The 
Settlement Officer points out that the occupancy land at the summary settlement coincided to a 
large extent with tho ordinary land at the thirty years' settlement, so that the occupancy rate 
showed almost complete stagnation at revision. The only rise in the rates paid for this land after 
more than thirty years is therefore tho enhancement now imposed, which is trifling when compared 
with the enormous rise in prices. The enhancement imposed on ordinary tenants is only 8 
pies per acre, and in many cases rents of ordinary tenants were loft untouched. The rent-rates 
are all extremely low, and the all-round rate after enhancement is ouly 26 per cent higher than 
it was at the regular settlement, since which time prices have more than doubled. . The total 
enhancement of rents amouuts to Rs. 23,085, of which a sum of Its. 4,604 represents the rental 
fixed on land previously held without payment. Payments of the small and unimportant class 
of malik-makbuzas have been raised from Rs. 1,461 to Rs. 1,782, or by 19 per cent, but land 
held by this class still pays a rate far below oven that paid by absolute-occupancy tenants. 

7 . I now turn to the assessment of the proprietors’ home-farms. Many of the malguzar* 
are very wealthy, and while some suffered in the famines even more severely than their tenants, 
there were others who turned the occasion to advantage and emerged in.a stronger position than 
before. Nothing in the statistics is more remarkable than the large increase in the home-farms 
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hold by proprietors. The area of the home-farm, which at the summary settlement wa* 
125,000 acres, was found at revision to have risen to 173,000 acres, many landlords, especially 
the Banya Malguzars of the Dhamda wheat tract, having taken advantage of tho famines to 
oust their tenants. The valuation at which this land has been assessed results in an average 
rata of Re. 0-11-3 per aore, which is somewhat higher than the average rent-rate of Re. 0-10-8. 
Considering that the malguzar almost invariably cultivates much of the best land in the 
village, and especially much of that lying immediately below the village tanks, this assessment 
is very moderate. Except in the Dhamda group, where on account of harsh treatment of 
tenants, a rather higher valuation was taken, the average soil-unit incidence is little higher 
than that adopted in the case of occupancy land, and well below that adopted for the valua¬ 
tion of laud held in ordinary right (vide paragraph 99 of the Report). Only 7,892 acres 
of the home-farm were leased out, and the rents said to be paid for this averaged Re. 1-0-3 
per acre. Siwai, or miscellaneous income from waste land, fisheries, tanks, etc., is of trifling 
importance and was valued at Rs. 2,612. 

8 . The total assets, as revised, amount to Rs. 1,01,836 on which a revenue of 
Rs. 2,05,118 has been assessed. Tbis assessment absorbs 51 per cent of the assets, or one per 
cent less than the fraction taken at last settlement. The full revised revenue gives an in¬ 
crease of Rs. 32,805 or 19 per cent over the existing revenue. The net realizable*revenue ha3 
risen by Rs. 32,288 or by 20 per cent. Of this increase Rs. 23,857 is made good to proprie¬ 
tors by the net enhancement of malik-makbuzas 1 and tenants’ payments. The extent to which 
the incomes of the malguzars have been immediately reduced, is thus only 5 per cent. In the 
case of deserving landlords the Settlement Officer endeavoured to take no more cash enhance¬ 
ment than was covered by rental increment. The revenue rate per acre has been raised from 
Re. 0-5-2 in 1887 to Re. 0-5-7 or by only 8 percent. These are still extraordinarily low rates 
for a tract in which most of the cultivated area consists of good wheat and rice land. 

9. This report would in the ordinary course have been submitted soon after the new 
settlement was announced in 1902. But in the autumn of that year there was another almost 
complete failure of the rice crop, and fears of another famine were entertained. Famine relief 
was in fact given on a considerable scale, but the rabi harvest exceeded expectations, and this, 
together with an ample demand for labour in Bengal, Berar and Nagpur, prevented any 
degree of distress approaching that which had existed in the previous famines of 1896-97 and 
1899-1900. Additional measures of relief were taken in the shape of very large suspensions 
of revenue. Revenue to the amount of Rs. 1,58,800 or more than three-fourths of the full 
annual demand, was suspended, and nearly the whole of this was subsequently remitted. 
Liberal advances for the purchase of seed grain were also made. The recovery made by the 
tahsil after this third period of distress is nowhere better shown than in the statistics regard¬ 
ing tho recovery of the loans advanced in 1002-08 and in those of revenue collections for the 
following year 1903-04. The loans advanced in 1902-03 for the purchase of seed grain 
amounted to R«. 2,16,700, and were recoverable in one instalment after the kharif harvest 
immediately following. One of the finest rice harvests on record followed, and enabled the 
money advanced to be collected without difficulty and almost in full, collections on account of 
principal amounting to Rs. 2,15,800, or more than 99 per cent. Not only were the people 
able to repay these advances, but the revenue figures for the year 1903-04 show that nearly 
cent per cout of the full demand was collected, excellent harvests of both kharif and rabi crops 
having enabled the revenue to he paid without difficulty. The following year 1904-06 saw 
another good rice harvest, but a confident prophecy of the astrologers that the season would 
bring another famine obtained wide credence, and large areas of rice land were put under 
kodon, in the hope of snatching some crop out of tho coming disaster. The steady rain 
admirably suited to rice swamped the kodon and corresponding loss fell on the people. The 
atea under rice (228,590 acres) though greater than in 1897-98 and 1900-01 was less than in 
1898-99 or 1899-1900 and was 13 per cent below the maximum of 1894-95. The timely rain 
enabled the cultivators to put the large area of 112,874 acres under double crops and the gross 
cropped area of 619,000 acres was larger than for years past. The net cropped area of 
500,000 acres declined to within 5 per cent of the maximum of 1894-95. 

Tho area under wheat (61,304 acres) was higher than in 1 894-95 and only 16 per cent 
short of the high figure attained at the summary settlement of 1885—87. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the rental demand was collected within the year, and the reve¬ 
nue domand was collected in full, collection requiring only 110 coercive processes. 

With the constitution of the new Drutr District the boundaries of the Khalsa area have 
changed and to obtain statistics for the present year 1905-06 would involve labour and delay ; 
I do not therefore hold back this report. It is sufficiently ch ar that the tahsil can easily bear 
the revised assessment and is likely to prosper under it. The new settlement, < wing to 
the abnormal conditions under which it was effected, is an extremely moderate one and may 
be confidently recommended for sanction. It will run for eight years, beginning with the 1st 
July 1901. 

10. The cost of the s^ttlem^nt cannot he stated, since the operations in Drug formed 
only a part of the schem e for revising the assessment of the whole of tho Khalsa part of the 
district as originally contemplated. The Settlement Officer, however, estimates that the 
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average cost n^9 Be. 77-0-7 per square mile, of which about Rs, 10 per square mile were spei*t 
oa map correction and about Its. 6y on a? 8€ 8 E m.ent. This is moderate for rice country, ip 
wliich settlement procedure is rendered extremely tediouB and complicated by the enormous 
number of fields and holdings to be dealt with. 

11. The settlement was effected by Mr. E. K, K. Blenhinaop, l. c. s., to whom the settle¬ 
ment of the whole of the Khalsa portion of the district was originally entrusted. Probably no 
Settlement Officer has ever worked in more adverse circumstances. One famine succeeded 
another, and when a third seemed imminent much of his work had to be abandoned. His 
efforts, however, are far from wasted, for he completed much of the preliminary work necessary 
for the settlement of the rost of the district, operations for which have under the sanction of the 
Government of India been resumed. In addition to this aaving of trouble and expense, the 
renewed settlement operations will also have the benefit of Mr. Blenkinsop's unrivalled local 
experience, aud the valuable guidance which this report affords. 

12. It appears also to be necessary to obtain the sanction of the Government of India 
to the redistribution of revenue of the Sanjari pargaua to which reference is made in para¬ 
graph 106 of the Report. 

This pargaua was then part of the Dhamtari tahsi!; it is now merged into a new Sanjari 
Thasil in the new Drug District. 


, Sectt, Press, Nagpur No. 1388, Civil Sectt, - a6'p-o6— 300. 



REPORT ON THE REVISION OF THE LAND REVENUE 
SETTLEMENT OF THE DRUG TAHSIL 
IN THE RAIPUR DISTRICT- 


I joined this district in December 1897 as Settlement Officer, with instruc- Seo P * of thin k*. 
lions to revise the settlement of the khalsa portion, taking up the Tahsils in the P or *- 
following order 

1. Drug. 3. .Dhamtari, 

2. Raipur. 4. Simga. 

Although the settlement of the Simga Tahsll expired one year prior 
to that of the Dhamtari Tahsil, the former tract had suffered severely 
from the famine of 1S9*7, whilst Dhamtari had escaped; and as all settle- 
ment operations had been delayed one year by the famine of 1897, it 
was decided to take up the Dhamtari Tahsil first, Simga thus getting 
an extension of two years without re-settlement. The Drug, Raipur, and 
Simga Tahsils had all been hard hit by the famine of 1897, and the failure in 
East Simga had been aggravated by short rainfall in 1895-96. In spite of 
relief having been administered on a scale till then unprecedented, desertions 
had been numerous, and there was much depression. The Dhamtari Tahsil 
had, however, escaped and had even benefited by the high prices ruling in 
1896-97. In 1897-98 the Drug Tahsil was attested and map correction was 
effected in the Raipur. Tahsil. In 1898 99 most of the Kaipur Tahsil was 
attested and map correction was carried out in the Dhamtari Tahsil, 

The assessment of the Drug Tahsil was well in hand, but was suspended 
when a second and more severe failure became certain. In August 1S99 the 
Land Record Staff, and shortly afterwards practically the wbolo of the 
Settlement Staff, were transferred to farm no duty. After this famine of 

1900, attestation was continued in 1901 in the regularly settled portion of the 
Dhamtari Tahsil and map correction in the three western circles of the Simga 
Tahsil. Tho rice crop of many villages of the Dhamtari Tahsil and of Simga 
(East) was seriously damaged by grasshoppers, and except for wheat the spring 
cropping failed all over the district. Towards the end of tho hot weather of 

1901, I revised tho Drug Tahsil with tho assistance of Mr. Lakshman Rao, 

Assistant Settlement Officer, and submitted reports on the condition of tho 
Drug Tahsil and on tho rest of the khalsa. It was then decided to discontinue 
all assessment in the portion settled regularly by Mr. Carey, c. s., aud to 
confine further operations to completing tho map correction of.the Simga Tahsil 
and to levelling up unduly low rents in the tracts settled summarily by Khan 
Bahadur Aulad Hussain, so as to bring this part also on to the soil unit basis 
prevailing throughout tho province, arid to a level with the rest of the khalsa 
where rents had been enhanced 13 per cent, by Mr. Carey, c. s., at the settle¬ 
ment of 18b5 to 1889. The Drug Tahsil was then assessed and announced in 

1902, the summarily settled tracts of Simga and Dhamtari were attested, and tho 
map correction of East Simga was carried through. The rains of 1902, however, 
ceased abruptly about the middle of Soptembor, and many of the villages of 
the Raipur, Drug and Simga Tahsils, and a few of tho Dhamtari Tahsil, 
are again plunged into famine. All further assessment was therefore stopped, 
and abatement proposals have been submitted for East Sirnga and the revenue 
of tho Sanjari pargana of tho Dhamtari Tab II has been re-distributed, the 
incidence of assessment having become very unequal by reason of the un¬ 
settled habits of the tenantry of this jungly tract. I have been instructed 
to confine myself in. this report to dealing with the portion assessed by me, 
i. e., the Drug Tahsil. Mr. Carey’s Settlement Report of the Raipur District 
was written in 1891. The district continued prosperous up to 1894-95, hut 
just before and since I joined as Settlement Officer times have been very bad. 

Ihe Drug Tahsil is very similar in the north and centre to portions of the 
ltaipur Tahsil, with which it is conterminous, and in the south to the Dhamtari 
Tahsil. The agriculture and circumstances of tho people are then as described 
by Mr. Carey, and a repetition of calculations made by him at paragraph 49 
aud elsewhere in liis report and a description of the agriculture becomes super¬ 
fluous. I propose, therefore, except for a reference to points not mentioned 
or only lightly touched on by him, to confine my remarks under these heads 
to showing to what extent the people of the Drug Tahsil have withstood 
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adverse conditions and to what extent they have succumbed. Where, however, 
my remarks are not entirely confined to the Drug Tahsil, it may be remem¬ 
bered that besides the 878 villages of that Tahsil, I have myself also inspected 
883 villages of the Raipur Tahsil, 485 villagos of the Dhamtari Tahsil and 
351 of the Simga Tahsil, and that most of my crop experiments and much 
of my enquiry has been made outside the Drug Tahsil. 

PART I. 

Section I.—Geography. 

2. The khalsa portion of the Drug Tahsil is bounded to the north by the 
Simga Tahsil of this district, to the east by the Simga and Raipur Tahsils, to 
the south by the Dhamtari Tahsil and .Dondi-Lohara Zamindari, and to the 
west by the Khujji Zamindari and the Khairagarh and Nandgaon Feudatories. 
It includes also the 8 villages of Wararbandh, which are held free of revenue 
and are at present under the Court of Wards. These villages are separate 
from the rest of the Tahsil and lie embedded in the Nandgaon Feudatory State. 
The Drug Tahsil constitutes the west of the Raipur District, and comprises 
the old parganas of Patau and Drug, together with the greater portion of the 
Dhamtari pargana and a large share of the Sanjari and Balod parganas. It has 
now for assessment purposes been divided into nine groups-Dhamda and Nankatti 
in the north, Drug, Bhilai and Aijunda in the centre, Patan and Ranchirai 
in the south-east, and Bhandera and Pinkapar in the 6outh-west. Mr. Hewitt 
wroto in 18G9: “Drug has no jungle whatsoever within its limits, and the whole 
of the tahsil is well cultivated.” The same description still applies. It is ail 
open undulating country, bare of hill or junglo. In the centre and north 
especially one can see the country for miles ahead from the bhata high grouud 
and can make a point of any distance at speed without any guide, beyond 
verifying the names of the villages passed from time to time. 

3. The tahsil is roughly of the shapo of an old boot, heel east, toe west, and 
uppers north; it is bisected from south to north by the Tandula river, which is 
joined by the Shoonnth river a little south of Drug. Tho Sheonath river, 
after touching the south-western edge of the tahsil or top, crosses a corner of the 
Nandgaon State, and as it re-enters the Tahsil at the top of the instep iB joined 
by the Karkara river and immediately afterwards by the Tandula river 
already mentioned. From this point this large body of water runs due north 
and is joined from tho south-east by the Pathra ' and Barra streams and from 
the west by the Somburna and Amner rivers. When the rainfall is heavy and 
continuous, floods occur along this system. The famine of 1895-97, caused by 
cessation of the rain in September, was aggravated by very heavy rain in the 
earlier months. The Sheonath flooded its banks on seven different occasions, 
and great damage was caused to the crops of riverside villages. Generally, 
however, serious damage results only at the junction of the large rivers. 
The south-east or heel of the Tahsil is skirted by the Karun river which 
thereafter runs through part of the Raipur Tahsil, supplying the Pvaipur Town 
water works, and again touches the Drug Tahsil at the trijunction of the 
Raipur, Drug and Simga Tahsils. Its principal tributary in the Drug Tahsil 
is the Kolidabar, which fertilizes the Patan pargana. The only other stream 
of importance is the Lor river which rises on the wator parting of the 
Sheonath and the Karun and runs north-east to join the Karun in the Simga 
Tahsil. There are, however, countless other small streams and nullahs, and 
there is scarcely a village of any size which has not got a boundary nullah, by 
embanking which at the end of September at a cost of Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, a good 
water supply can be obtained for men and cattle, and a large area irrigated by 
lift for garden crops. Moreover, if these streams were systematically treated, 
the flood water could be drawn off so as to irrigate a very large percentage of the 
rice land along tho banks and to supply storage tanks. 

4. The Pinkapar and Bhandera groups, the toe of the tahsil, form a 
level black soil plain, fringed to the south by the juDgles of Dondi-Lohara, San- 
jari and Khujji, and to the north separated by only eight miles of open country 
from Raj-Nandgaon. The Patan and Ranchirai groups, the heel of the Tahsil, 
mb also in the main a black soil tract with kanhar resembling that of the open 
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Dhamtari plain and eminently suited to rice cultivation. These two groups and 
the Dhamtari plain form the richest tract of the Raipur District; the Dhamtari 
plain has some superiority in double cropping, but these Drug groups are better 
supplied with tanks, and, whilst the cultivators of both are on a par for pros¬ 
perity, the malguzars, especially of the Patan group, are singularly well-to-do 
and influential. The Bhilai and Nankatti groups and the east of the Arjunda 
group are on the watershed between the Karun river and the Tandula-Sheo- 
natk system. With some pockets of black soil, most of the villages lie high and 
have wide spreads of bhata. The majority of the tenants are Chamars, and of 
the malguzars, most are of the non-cultivating castes and many non-resident. 

There is an almost unlimifed scope for improvement here, but during the 
years of prosperity, from shortly after Mr. Hewitt’s settlement up to 1895, little 
or nothing was attempted, and the recent unfavourable years have been 
attended by considerable deterioration. The west of the Arjunda group and 
the Drug group lie along the Tandula and Sheonatk; some villages consist 
wholly of black soil and in most black soil largely predominates, but there are 
a few high-lying villages on the fringe. The Dhamda group, bounded on the 
east by the Skeonath, on the south by the Sombarsa, and cut from west to 
east by the Amner, contains a few high-lying villages, but is distinguished by 
the finest kanhar in this or the Bilaspur District. 

W'ararbandh consists only of eight villages of fair size but inferior soil. It is 
included in the Pinkapar group and is distinguished by having the finest tank 
in the district. 

5. The Groat Eastern Road crosses the centre of this Taksil passing Communication*, 
through Drug and Bhilai, with Raj-Nandgaon 12 miles from, the west border 

and Raipur 8 miles from the east border. This has always been the main 
channel for export and import into the Raipur District. The Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway was opened to Raj-Nandgaon in 1883 and to Raipur in 1889. It 
practically follows the lino of the Great Eastern Road between these placos. 

The principal feeder roads are from Drug through Nankatti and Dhamda into 
the Simga Tahsil through Deokar and Deorbijja linking up at Bometara with 
the 8 i m g a - K a ward ha connection. From Dhamda a branch runs to Gandai. 

From Drug a road runs south to Gundcrdebi, and another south-east to Dham¬ 
tari. Arjunda is linked with Raj-Nandgaon, and the south-west of the tahsil 
is crossed by a road from Raj-Nandgaon through Dondi-Lohara. Direct 
communication between Dhamda and Raipur is provided for by the Kumhari- 
Pathuria Cross Road, and a link between the north of this tahsil and Raj-Nand- 
gaon is being provided for by the P*aj-Nandgaon-Deokar project. Work on these 
feeders provided the back bone of Public Works Department relief in the Drug 
Tahsil in the famines of 1897 and 1900. Mr. Hewitt in paragraph 33 of his 
report wrote: “ But though roads can be laid out without much difficulty, 
it cannot be said that they can be kept easily in repair. Even metalled roads, 
unless the outer covering is unusually thick and well rammed, are soon ploughed 
up by the narrow wheels of the carts of the district, and in a few months tho 
surface of the road is turned into an incoherent mass of loose stones which 
destroys tho hoofs of the cattle and renders all progression except at a foot’s 
pace almost impossible.” 

Country carts avoid metalled roads and prefer to make for themselves a 
softer track alongside, and in no case do they keep to the road, if even a short 
distance can be saved by going straight across country. During the rains 
cultivators are fully employed and traffic is at a standstill, whilst during the 
open season in the open country the country tracks are all that they require 
or desire. For utility all that is practicable or necessary is the making of 
approaches to streams and rivers with paved causeways where sand is very 
heavy or the bottom holding. Roads are not required during the open season, 
and unless metalled are useless during the rains. 

Section II —History. 

6 , Mr. Hewitt settled the whole of the Raipur District, including the »«*eument*. 
zamindaris, and also the States of Khairagarh, Nandgaon and Ckhuikhadan 

during the years 1864—69, and in his report he dealt with tho history of the khalsa 
in paragraphs 46 to 88, giving in paragraph 88 the figures of the assessments 
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Agriculture. 


immediately preceding his. This history wag summarized and brought up 
to date by Mr. Carey at paragraph 8 of his report, and Mr. Hewitt’s assess¬ 
ment was described in paragraph 06 to 72 of that report. The most remarkable 
feature of his assessment was the confidence with which he enhanced on his 
own estimate of the capabilities of the tenants to pay more rent, and the way 
in which his estimate was justified. In the Drug pargana, after a little 
initial opposition, the rental was at once raised from Rs. 29,370 to Rs, 70,074, 
or by 13'J per cent. The total revenue then fixed for the Drug Tahsil was 
Rs, 1,32,113. That settlement was attended with a severe failure of crops in 1868, 
1869 and 1870, which w r as well sustained at first by reason of the large grain stocks 
and the habit of the people of converting all superfluous cash into ornaments 
and spending practically nothing on display, but finally culminated, in famine. 
Tor the rest of that settlement the seasons were favourable, and in the years 
1885—87 Khan Bahadur Aulad Hussian effected a summary re-settlement of the 
Drug, Dhamda Deorbija, Nawagarh, Ratan, Balod and Sanjari parganas. 
Absolute-occupancy tenants were enhanced by 11 per cent, and the revenue 
of the Drug Tahsil was raised to Rs. 1,72,392. The abstention of the Settle¬ 
ment Officer from enhancing the rents of the other classes was very distasteful 
to the malguzars, and they petitioned the Chief Commissioner. They were 
offered a 5-year settlement instead of 10 years as fixed, but not unnaturally 
this offer was not accopted. In some villages, notably in the Nawagarh Par¬ 
gana (Simga Tahsil), the revenue enhancements wore admittedly distributed 
amongst tho tenants, and there is good reason to believe that this was done 
wherever the malguzar and tenants were on good terms, and tho old opinions 
and ideas continued unaltered. Before Mr. Hewitt’s settlement it was the 
practice to announce the revised revenue and to leave the gaontias to distri¬ 
bute the enhancement amongst tho tenants. Tho same procedure was, to all 
intents and purposes, followed at Mr. Hewitt’s settlement, and in view of the 
conservative tendencies of the Raipuri and his steady adherence to old customs, 
it is extremely probable that the same procedure was universally followed at 
the summary settlement, and further that where the malguzar had obtained 
some inkling of tho half assets principle, lie distributed considerably more than 
the revenue enhancement. In 1895-96 the map correction of the Drug TalisiT 
was taken up, with a view to revision of settlement, tho period of settlement 
having boen extended from 10 to 12 years in order to meet the exigencies of the 
settlement roster; and as already mentioned in paragraph 1 there was a famine 
in 189G-97, attended by high death-rates and considerable deterioration, and 
a far more sevore famine in 1S9D-1900. 

Section III-—Agriculture. 

7. The statement below shows the Tahsil cropping at the regular settle, 
ment (Mr. Hewitt’s), at the summary settlement, and from 1805-96 to date 


Cropped area classified according to crops . 


Period. 

Wheat. 

Rico, 

Sugar¬ 

cane. 

Til. 

Lin¬ 

seed, 

Kodon. 

Masur. 

Toora. 

Others. 

Total. 

(S o*§ 
a, 

1 < 6 g 

1 •<?«> 

Net- 

cropped 

area. 


Acros. 

Acroo. 

Acres. 

Acros. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Ac res. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

At Mr, Hewitt's 

56,914 

180,500 

100 

9,091 

20,017 

16.743 

5,423 

8S 

127,852 

422,728 

9CC 

421,822 

At last settlement 

73,173 

250,470 

30 

4,081 

41,120 

3,747 

4,456 

2,054 

175,150 

563,293 

32,006 

53Q.687 

3 893*96 

61,377 

2C3,0fi6 

165 

2,81-0 

51,379 

107,012 

5,264 

23,212 

CO 225 

603,570 

R 5,475 

518,104 

1896-97 

36,037 

264,410 

103 

2,175 

31,510 

111.850 

3,300 

7,086 

54,603 

511,529 

23,033 

488,496 

I897“98 (at attestation) 

46,572 

214,210 

21 

2,814 

89,557 

127,665 

2,633 

10,007 

86,C34 

529,513 

68,695 

460,918 

1898-99 

63,774 

230,711 

7 

2,360 

37,583 

117,120 

3,167 

16,108 

91,130 , 

551,976 

67,804 

461,1)2 

1899-1900 

59,570 

241,681 

0 

2,257 

4,795 

127,730 

1,344 

1,215 

33,610 

454,208 

1,108 

453,010 

1S03-01 (at revision) 

39,226 

185,200 

4 

2,830 

27,822 

1 €3,517 

2,458 

13,138 

81,551 

618,746 

53,184 

465.6C3 

3001-1802 

54,339 

311, €53 

43 

2,593 

24,837 

129,862 

2.409 

4,028 

74,989 

605,163 

33,831 

472,322 


The figures for kodon-teora and double-cropping at Mr. Hewitt’s settlement 
are incorrect. The figure for kodon at the summary settlement is incor¬ 
rect ; in most of the mlsls kodon is not separately shown, but is included 
under “ Others. ” This and the fluctuations in the double-cropped area explain 
the fluctuations under “ Others.” 
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The correct figure for rice at the summary settlement is as now shown. The 
figure iu the Preliminary Report, which was also taken in the Revision Report, 
was wrong. The closer check exercised at the time of writing the C notes dis¬ 
closed the fact that in many of the summary mislsthe double-cropping was added 
to the rice area. This explains a decrease of 21,631 acres in the settlement 
rice area and the increase under the head “Others.” Many minor discrepancies 
were detected when writing the Rent-Rate Reports both in the summary misls 
and in Mr. Hewitt’s misls in the totalling of crops, rents, rights and areas, but 
the only other serious alteration that has had to be made under the head 
“ Crops ” is the decrease of 101 acres under sugarcane at settlement, 

8. Rice is by far the most important crop in every group of the Tahsil. "o 

In 1896-97 rice reached its maximum and covered 264,410 acres or 54 per 

cent, of the net-cropped area, varying from 60 per cent, in the south-east and 
centre to 40 per cent, in the north-west. 

Itiee^Js the one crop which cultivators in Raipur consider important* 

-and they make every effort to maintain their rice area. All spring crops are 
liable to variations due to the ground being in some years too dry to sow, and 
the double-cropping (utera), which depends on there being moisture in the rioe 
fields at the time of broadcasting, is liable to extreme variations. The area 
placed under rice is a certain test of the condition of the people, and very many 
cultivators, speaking of the land they hold, mention only the rice area, omitting 
all area under other crops. Judged by this test, the figures of 1897-98 show 
serious depression in the north of the Tahsil, less in the centre and south-west, 
and very little in the south-east; whilst the figures of 1900-01 show depression 
all over the Tahsil. 

The rice area in 1900-01 (185,200 acres) was 30 per cent, below the 
figure for 1896-97 and 28 per cent, below the settlement rice area. In 1901-02 
the shortage since settlement amounted to 18 per cent. 

9. The wheat area at the summary settlement was 73,173 acres or 14 P er the 
cent, of the net-cropped area, but the seasons succeeding settlement were un- wheat. 8 amme " 
favourable, and by 1894-95 the area under this crop had declined by 22 per cent. 

Wheat is only sown by substantial tenants; in 1896-97 wherever it ger¬ 
minated it gave very good yields owing to favourable cold-weather rain; the 
short areas in 1896-97 and 1899-1900 were due to the ground being too dry for 
germination, and the shortage still continued in 1900-01 because some could 
not afford the seed for this expensive crop. The wheat area is now almost 
equal to that of 1894-95 though still 26 per cent, below the summary settle¬ 
ment area. 

10. The most noticeable feature of the kodon cropping is _ that where Kodon. 
Hindus predominate there is a marked increase in area after a famine year, but 
where Chamars predominate there is no such fluctuation. The Hindus 

do their best to maintain the cultivated area, and if they cannot get enough 
rice seed, sow kodon, which is much less expensive, as less seed falls to the 
acre, whereas many Chamars sow what rice they can get and do not trouble 
about any other crop. The full area under kodon at settlement cannot be 
ascertained, as in most of the parganas it was not entered separately. 

In 1895-96 it covered about 20 per cent, of the net-cropped area and reached 
its maximum in 1900-1901, when it covered 35 per cent, of the reduced net- 
cropped area. 

11. Double-cropping depends entirely on the rainfall of the last half of Double-cropping. 
September and beginning of October, and therefore exhibits the most extra¬ 
ordinary fluctuations. Por the whole district it has varied from a maximum 

of 661,000 to a minimum of something under 21,000. The figures of a good 
year afford a very useful criterion of the quality of the rice land. In this 
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JJ*t- cropped are 
and fallow. 


pccopied am. 


Tahsil the double-cropped area varies from a maximum of 125,301 acres to a 
minimum of 1,198 acres. In the south-west three-fourths of the rice land is 
double-cropped in a favourable year, whereas in the Nankatti group in the 
north-east the proportion is only one-fourth. 

The year 1900-1901 following the great famine was very favourable to 
double-cropping, and a short area in that year showed lack of resources. 
Judged by this test, the centre and north of the Tahsil are much inferior to the 
south. 

« 12. The normal percentage of new and old fallow may he judged from the 

year 1894*95. The figures of that year are as follow:— 


Net-cropped, j 

New fellow. 

Old fallow. 

531,332 

1 

52,136 

7,173 


Tho old fallow area is, I take it, singularly small for any part of these 
provinces other than Raipur and Bilaspur, but here it is not remarkable; cul¬ 
tivators will not leave a field fallow for more than one year, if possible, for fear 
that some neighbour will cultivate it and so establish a right to it. The 
Tahsil normal amounts to a little over 1 per cent., and has even now increased 
to only a little over 2 per cent.; in the north-east it amounts to per cent, 
and in the north-west to 4 pm* cent., whilst in the south it is still below 1 per 
cent, 

The occupied area has increased bv 1 per cent, only since 1894) 95 ; 
and the old fallow area being also trifling, it may he taken for practical 
purposes that the net-cropped and new-fallow areas vary inversely. The 
Tahsil figures for new fallow are ■ 


1895-96. 

1896-97. 

j 1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

67,929 

1,01,122 

1,26,636 

1,04,873 

, 

1,37,394 

| 1,18,740 

1,14,562 


The large new fallow area of 1896-97 was due to lack of moisture for 
spring sowings, and the same remark applies to 1899-00, except that 23,000 acres 
of riqe land were also left fallow. But the next year, although tho rice area fell 
by 50,000 acres, the cropped area was more than maintained. This was due to 
a"very large increase under kodou and to there being sufficient moisture for 
spring sowings. The present new fallow area is rather more than twice the 
normal. The Dhamda group comes out best in the new-fallow test, and this 
confirms the statement made later on, viz., that the malguzars deliberately got 
rid of tenants in order to cultivate the land themselves. 

The increase in the occupied area since the summary settlement. is only 
8 per cent, and since Mr. Hewitt’s settlement 32 per cent. The Pinkapar 
group was especially fully cultivated at Mr. Hewitt’s settlement, the group 
increase since then being only 10 per cent. These increases, small as they are, 
have to he discounted by the fact that the tahsil area was found to have 
increased owing to more accurate survey in 1889 from 711,902 acres to 745,714 
acres or by 4^- per cent. Over 63 per cent, of the total area was in occupation 
at Mr. Hewitt’s settlement, 77| per cent, at the summary settlement, and 
$0 per cent. now. 
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13. The condition of the Tahsil in 1901 after revision was found to be as Summary of floctoa- 
shown in the next table — tlon '' 



Summary 

settle¬ 

ment 

1894-96 

Increase 

or 

decreaie 
per cent, 
since 
summary 
settle- 
ment. 

1897-08. 

1898-99. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

Increase 

or 

decrease 
per cent, 
of col- 

QUID 8 

over 

summary 

settle¬ 

ment, 

colmnn2. 

Increase 

or 

decreaio 
per cent, 
of col¬ 
umn 8 
over col¬ 
umn 3 
(1894-96). 

Bemarke. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

Acre*. 

Aerce. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aeree. 




Area under rice 

Do. kodon 

230,470 

Not avail 
able. 

263,830 

70,600 

+ 3 

214,210 

127,665 

230,711 

117,130 

241,681 

127,730 

185,200 

163,617 

—28 

—30 

+ 132 

Eodo in¬ 
cludes 
kodo til 
and 
kodo 
rakar. 

Total Kharif 

Do. 

426,927 


400,076 

410,228 

388,931 

410,621 

... 

-4 

Wheat 

78,17# 

66,432 

—23 

46,672 

53,774 

39,570 

39,226 

-46 

—30 


Total Rabi ... 

Not avait 
able. 

563,293 

232.696 


123,062 

141,753 

65,277 

107,240 

i 

-64 


Total croppod area ... 

659,623 

+ 17 

629,613 

651,976 

454,208 

618,746 

-8 

-21 


Area double-cropped. 

82,606 

125,801 

+ 284 

68,696 

67,864 

1,198 

53,184 

+ 63 

-58 


Net-cropped area ... 

630,687 

634,822 

+ 1 

460,918 

484,112 

463,010 

465,662 

—12 

—13 


Near fallow 

6,669 

62,136 

+ 820 

126,631 

104,873 

137,394 

118,740 

+ 1,995 

+ 128 


Old fallow 

16,308 

7,173 

-53 

11,190 

10,113 

9,656 

11,676 

-24 

+ 63 


Total occupied area... 

651,666 

693,631 

+ 8 

698,739 

899,098 

699,960 

695,973 

1 48 

m. 



This was then (1902) noted on as follows 


The rise of 132 per cont. in kodon is due to the substitution of the cheaper kodon for 
rice and to the present cycle of years with little and uncertain rain at the end of the monsoon. 
Kodo is a crop which does well with a light rainfall. The area under rice shows a diminution 
of 30 per cent, since 1894-95, but this is largely temporary and due to the impossibility of 
obtaining seed. There will be some recovery thi3 year, but I am afraid that it will take two or 
three good seasons to reach the level of 1899-00, as credit is impaired and many of the village 
mandals (leuders) are reduoed and unable to make their usual loans. The decline in the wheat 
area between settlement and 1894-95 was due to seasons unfavourable to this particular crop. 
The present figure is equal to that of 1899-00, but in that year the shortage was due to the 
ground being too dry to sow, whereas this year the shortage is duo to inability to pay for 
seed. The increase in total cropping between settlement and 1894-95 was almost covered by the 
increase in double-cropping, which is a very variable factor, dopending as it does on the 
September-October rainfall being heavy j nevertheless, in spite of an increase of G3 per cent, 
in double-cropping siuce settlement, there is a net decrease of 8 per cent, in the total cropped 
area and a decrease of 21 per cent, since 1894-95. The decrease iu the propped area is 
12 per cent, and 13 per cent, only, but this decrease is more or less constant since the famine 
of 1896-97 and is a mark of deterioration, the shortage being largely confined to a limited 
number of villages where the percentage of decrease is high. The new fallow area of settle¬ 
ment is impossibly small, looking to the large amount of bhata, which requires resting fallows, 
and the figure of 1894-95 may be taken as normal. The increase since then is serious and is 
found during the last, four years, the high figures of 1897-98 and the present year being due 
to famine and the still higher figure of 1899-00 to the impossibility of sowing the ground 
for want of moisture. Old fallow and new fallow amount to 22 per cent, of tbe^ occupied aiea. 
The old fallow area at settlement is unduly high, because muoh grass laud wag included in the 
occupied area and shown as old fallow. The presentold fallow area is much below the mark, judg¬ 
ing by the continued deterioration of a fair number of villages, but it is one of the most difficult 
points in Land Record work to get old fallow correctly recorded; and of course in a village 
which is half fallow for four years, the old fallow area is uot necessarily very large, as different 
“ khars ” me left fallow in alternate years. 

It was then noted that 208 villages were in a depressed condition, and that 
in 46 of these the depression was due to causes other than famine, vis., oppres¬ 
sive malguzars and turbulent tenants. The remaining 470 villages were in 
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fair to very good condition. last year, viz., in 1902, the net-cropped area 
increased in round numbers by 7,000 acres, ! ,000 acres passed into old fallow, 
but the new tallow area was reduced by 4,000 acres only. The area sown with 
rice increased by 26,000 acres or 14 per cent, and the area sown with wheat by 
15,000 acres or 38 per cent., and nearly reached the area of 1894-95. 


14. The rainfall for the years 1867-68 to date is given in the table 
below:— 


Period of rainfall. 

lit J UUfl 

to 

Slit Augmt. 

September 

to 

October. 

November, 
December and 
January. 

Ralane*. 

Tot.1. 

1867-08 



18-38 

8-21 

2-13 

302 

26-74 

1808-63 


... 

*3-10 

1-90 


1-20 

26-20 

1863-7u 


... 

*6-70 

2-50 

0-83 

1-77 

8180 

1870-71 



30-00 

15-00 

1-30 

0-71 

4701 

1871-7* 



30-28 

6-20 


0-99 

87 47 

1878-73 



61-86 

7-20 

030 

1-94 

61 29 

1878-74 


... 

2234 

10-05 

0-36 

1-81 

34 65 

1874-75 

... 


63-20 

S-40 

te. 


6260 

1876-76 



27-6* 

71* 


... 

34-74 

1876-77 


... 

1394 

12-27 

2-68 

2-68 

3747 

1877-78 



26-28 

1-92 

0'64 

4 92 

32-76 

187879 


... 

20-60 

966 

*•20 

1-60 

33-86 

1879-80 


... 

27-69 

10-92 

... 

1-20 

39-71 

1880-81 

... 

... 

82-83 

9-86 

Oil 

0-66 

43-46 

1881-188* 


... 

22« 

517 

1-86 

... 

2896 

1881-1883 



33-0* 

8-21 

1-61 

1-76 

39-60 

1888-1884 



21-57 

8-98 

0-67 

2-23 

33-46 

1884-1886 


... 

69-72 

16-59 

223 

2-77 

81-31 

1886-1886 

... 


*6-83 

5-70 

3-50 

8-54 

68-56 

1886-1867 



22-69 

8-83 

0-59 


3201 

1887-1888 

... 

... 

42-60 

11-93 

0-66 

0-83 

5531 

1888-1889 



34-58 

7-40 

2-27 

0-68 

44 93 

1880-1890 


... 

45-15 

11-83 


0-60 

57-58 

1890-1891 


... 

28-03 

9-60 

3-65 


41-28 

1891-189* 


... 

33-44 

15-80 

... 

0-10 

49-34 

1893-1898 


... 

82-67 

4-61 

4-75 

6-84 

6787 

1898-1894 


... 

87-91 

14 91 

165 

0-69 

66 06 

1894-1896 


... 

49-54 

21-59 


2-73 

73-86 

1896-1896 

.... 

... 

4902 

10-69 

... 

0-76 

6046 

1896-1897 


... 

71-47 

5'66 

2-23 

S-34 

8260 

1897-1898 


... 

50-83 

6-84 


2-74 

60-41 

1898-1899 



56-79 

9-03 


*•70 

68-58 

1899-1900 


... 

84-46 

4*6 

•71 

*14 

41-66 

1900-1901 



26-20 

10-99 

•63 

6-63 

60 94 

1901-1901 


... 

81-47 

7-66 

... 

•66 

40-68 

1901-190* 


... 

21-71 

6-41 

-61 

— 

- 
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The rainfall has been shown separately for the four periods eeleoted. by 
Mr. Carey in bis Settlement Report. In the first period the rice is sown 
during tbo month of J une in the dry (khurra) in black soil after a preliminary 
shower, or <! batar ” in all soils when heavy rain begins to fall, or by planting 
after germination if the early rainfall is very heavy (Lehi). The operation of 
biasi should be carried out in the latter half of July. Heavy rain is necessary 
for this; if delayed, the harvesting is also put baok, and if not performed at all, 
only 50 per cent, ot the proper yield is obtained. After biasi a fair amount of 
rain is necessary for the plants to set. Weeding is then necessary, and as 
many cultivators have more land than they can efficiently manage, this oper¬ 
ation continues well into September. There should ho a lair amount of water 
in the fields for good weeiUng. The rainfall of the second period is of the 
utmost importance. If fair rain is received up to the end of September the 
early rice is secured, but for a bumper crop another shower in October is 
required. The late rice requires rain m October, although in the absence of 
October rain a fair yield may be obtained if the lato September rain has been 
heavy and embankments have been carefully looked after. Good rain in 
October also guarantees the unhari cropping against everything but cloufly 
weather and excessive rain. In 1902, there was no rain after the end of Sep¬ 
tember, hut wheat, which requires more moisture than other spring crops, gave 
an outturn of from 12 annas to Ganuas (90 to 45 American Notation) according 
to the quality and retentiveness of soil and carefulness of cultivation With 
good October rain wheat can give a full yield, but for a bumper, rain is neces¬ 
sary in the third period. Riin in December and January is harmful to other 
rabi crops. Rain in tbo fourth period improves the grazing, enables the good 
cultivator to plough his fields and freshens up the water-supply, hut often does 
damago to the crops heaped in the bearas (places for storing the crop prior to 
threshing and for threshing). 

The short rainfall of the years 1867—70 culminated in a severe famine, hut 
if the figures are quite correct, it is an extraordinary testimony to the staying 

f iower of the people at that time that famine conditions should not have deve- 
oped till 1869. The rainfall recorded at Drug in 1899-1900 was :— 

Juno to Angunt. September anJ Octubor. 

3+M6 ... 425 = 8371 

and at Simga 2(> 61 ... 2'35 = 29-46 

The three years mentioned compare as follows :— 


1837-GS 

.. 18-38 


3-21 

= 21-69 

1868-89 

.. 23-10 

... 

1-90 

=t 25-00 

1869-70 

... 20-70 

... 

2 50 

= 29-20 


Each of these years is below the Simga figure and two of them are well 
below ; such n failure in theso days would have cost Government croroe. 
1877-78 and 1882-83 were also had years for rice. In recent years the rain¬ 
fall of September and October has been vovy capricious, falling in one village 
and not iu another, s-» that the task of revenuo administration has been ren¬ 
dered exceedingly difficult. This was especially the case in 1901-02 and 
1902-03. The distribution is all important, the record rainfall of 82 60 re¬ 
sulted in the famine of 1896-97, whereas eleven years with a fall of less than 
40 inches have left no mark on the history of this Tahsil. 

I cannot explain the year 1877-78 except on the understanding that tbo 
staying power of the people was not by thon impaired; prices rose sharply. 
The table of rainfall clearly demonstrates the extreme importance of good 
and general rain in September and October. Cold-weather rain (of the third 
period) is very beneficial to wheat which otherwise suffers severely from the 
ravages of white-ants, unless tbo field is embanked. 

15. The usual method of irrigation iu this tahsil and district is from 
-tanks by cutting the bank, 'Ibis is not generally done, however, unless the crop 
is likely to fall below 8 annas (60 American Notation). In a year of good rain¬ 
fall there is very little irrjganon. In 1883*89 only 2,413 acres were irrigated. 


Irrig.tion. 
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1 he tanks are mostly small with inferior catchment areas, and do not hold much 
water if the rainfall of the first period is short and well distributed. In black 
soil tracts especially at least two or three heavy bursts of rain are necessary to fill 
up the tanks. In time of necessity therefore these tanks often prove of but 
little utility. In 1899-1900 only 17,995 acres were irrigated from tanks. When 
the water has been let off by eut, there is seldom sufficient left in the bed of 
the tank to bo of any use for drinking purposes for men or cattle, and the tank 
usually dries after 3 or 4 months. As this residuo will serve no otbor purpose, it 
might be supposed that the cultivators would ladle it out for their fields by lift, 
but this is rarely done and only by the most energetic cultivators. 

Tar irrigation is effected by embanking small nullahs near their soureo and 
di verting the water to the fields or to storage tanks, or by temporary bunds 
lower down tho stream mado in September, when it is expected that there will bo 
no more heavy bursts of rain. The second class of irrigation is uncertain ; as 
if the rainfall of September is heavy and sharp, the bund is swept away beforo 
it serves its purpose. Cultivators show great knowledge of levels in ohoosing 
the sites for the bunds and in aligning the distributaries. Some of them also 
show considerable enterprise. I have seen a Muhammadan malguzar cut his 
distributary through a ridge of high land to a depth of about 15 feet, the widtli 
being only feet, so that tho work was not very expensive. Two malguzars 
in this district have attempted to solve the difficulty of tho second class of bund 
referred to above ( i . e., bunds remote from tho source where tho flood-water 
cannot be resisted except at great exponse and with the loss of much valuable 
land by submersion) by constructing bunds made of stone pillars on a well sunk 
foundation fitted with shutters working in slots. Tho shutters are removed to 
allow the flood-water to pass, and dropped directly the flow has moderated. Both 
maiguzars woro hampered by being unable to get suitable sites outside tho limits 
of their villages. The first bund, at Bargaon, takes wator to tho fields, hut tho 
storage tanks cannot quite bo reached ; the second was altogether ill placed. 

The great obstacle in the way of this form of irrigation is tho difficulty of 
securing sites for bunds and ground for the distributary or diversion canal, 
sufficiently high enough up the stream; e. g., to irrigato village A, it may be 
necessary to tap one mile up-stream; within the limits of village B. Tho 
people of B will not allow the bund to be mado or part with tho land 
needed for the channel of diversion on any terras. 

In most villages there is some irrigated garden cultivation, generally from 
wells, scattered about the villago site, whose water-supply depends on the village 
nistnr tanks, and somotimes along the banks of streams in which the lato flow 
has been bunded up or by sinking temporary pits. This form of cultivation 
eould bo extended enormously if the cultivators had the requisito onergy and 
time to spare, and if the demand for garden produce was sufficient. 

Irrigation wells near tho village-sito aro generally dug out of tho bbata 
soil, with a diameter of about 3 feet, to considerable depths at trifling cost without 
any lining, but sometimes they aro faced with stone. During the rains rice is 
grown, and irrigated, if necessary, giving very heavy yields, and during the cold 
and hot weather chillies, onions and other garden crops. Tho water is raised 
by means of a lever lift and oil tin. 

Cultivation of yams and vegetables is also carried on in the sandy beds of 
rivers, and in pal-kachhar or silt deposits very rich crops of wheat, barley, oats 
and garden produoe can be had. At points along the Karun river and some 
other streams that bold water all tho year round, tho formation is peculiar. 
Although the hanks aro low, tho land instead of rising shelves away for some 
distance. A malguzar of tbo Drug group made enquiries in Bombay for a pump, 
but was deterred from purchasing owing to the difficulty and cost of getting 
repairs dono. I noticed a similar conformation in tho Simga Tahsil in the village 
and neighbourhood of Deokar. 

1C. Mr. Carey discusses tho question of irrigation in paragraphs 10 to 18 
of his report. Only 5^ per cent, of the aiea under rice in the regularly settled 
area was marked as irrigable. Inlhe famine of 1896-97 most of the village 
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work-relief was provided by petty works undertaken by rnalguzars with famine 
loans; those works were for thu most part repairs of tanks, but as those tanks 
had been neglected for years, no more was effected than a slight return towards 
the protection afforded in the past. In the Drug Tabsil 21,860 acres of rice 
land has been marked as irrigable from tanks and 2,181 acres of rice land from 
other sources = 9 per cent, of the settlement rice area ; hut all ovor the Drug; 
Tabsil and all over tho district irrigation tanks hnvo been allowed to fall into 
disrepair, and in bighlying tracts there are to be found traces of many tars, 
by means of which the rice land used to be irrigated, but which havo also been 
abandoned. Tar irrigation is peculiarly suited to tho Raipur District, at any 
rate in tho highlying villages, but tho embankment diverting the nullah 
requires constant attention and repair when made with earth, as it almost 
invariably is. The area shown as irrigable was marked in 1898. The addition 
to the protected area effected by tho village works mado at Government 
expense in 1900 has not been included. 

17. One of the reasons assigned for tiro neglect of irrigation facilities, in 
which this district abounds, is that the rainfall is generally ample for broad¬ 
cast rice, but when submitting my Preliminary Report on the Simga Tabsil I 
had occasion to point out that unless tho rainfall statistics of Simga were very 
inaccurate, tho cultivators of that part must havo had plenty of warning. 
Taking as standards 24 inches for the first period, that is June to August, amt 
0 inches for tho second period, September and October, and as>uming that if 
the rainfall of cither period foil below these minima, thore would bo a measure 
of crop failure, at any rate sufficient to teach the people caution, these condi¬ 
tions wero found in ten years prior to tho commencement of the present series of 
bad seasons. 

In tho years 1883-H4, I8SG-87, 1887-88 and 1888-89, the rainfall was 
less than in the great famine of 1899-1900, and in addition to those bad or 
doubtful years, there is also the admitted famine of 1869. This resulted from 
short rain in 1867-68 and 1868-69, tho figures being 22 72 and SJl’SO inches for 
the first two periods as against 29 46 in 1899-1900. 

Mr. Carey at paragraph 14 of his report mentions that around Simga there 
is a circle of villages within which tho rainfall is often short, and if tho recorded 
figures are correct, with 12 bad years out of 22 between 1867-68 and 1888.89, 
it can hardly be said that the rainfall is generally sufficient. In fact it might 
rather have been expected that tins tract would hove boon utterly prostrated, 
unless far moro attention had been paid to conservation of tho water-supply 
than has been the ease in parts inspected by me. Mr. Dunne, Assistant Settle¬ 
ment Officer, in his notes for minor famine works, makes mention of many tars 
in this part, and it may bo that til's explains the absence of special deteriora ¬ 
tion. I havo not had an opportunity of inspecting this tract, hut 1 am inclined 
to suspect the accuracy of tho statistics for rainfall. 

In the other Tabsils the rainfall has generally been sufficient, if not always 
for good orop 9 at any rato to prevent serious failuro. In the Drug Tabsil, as 
already mentioned, there was a sem’O failuro in the rainfall from 1S67 to 1870, 
and failure in the second period of 1877*78 and 1882-83. This should havo 
been sufficient to alarm the cultivators and impress upon them tho nocossity of 
doing their utmost to render as much as possible of their rice aroa secure. 

18. Another reason assigned for the nogloot of improvement is the lakha- 
bata system. Under this system every cultivator holds an equal share of every 
soil and position ; the sub-division resulting from this is oxtreraoly minute, and 
in many villages there are moro than 5,000 fields and in a few 8,000 to 11,000. 
This principle is very thoroughly followed out, and in cases where tho village- 
site ha 9 been changed, the old sito has been carved up into tiny strips, so that 
on the map it resembles a spider’s web, and has to bo plotted on a larger scale 
(the scale of tho village map is 16" = 1 mile) in order to insert a single figure 
for tho identification of each plot. As, therefore, neither tho malguzar nor any 
cultivator has, as a rule, a chak or group of fields, and it is not usual to charge 
water-rate, there is no inducement to effect an improvement which will benefit 
all, but will confer very little benefit on tho maker. 
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Lakbabata originates with the Chamars, and the essence of lakhabata 
and of the Chamnr creed is equality and fraternity. If the necessity of protect¬ 
ing rice land had strongly impressed itself, that necessity would have been met 
by joint action, the poorer cultivators working themselves and the well-to-do 
sending their sonjyas. Instances of such joint action, though not many, are 
sufficiently numerous to show how the difficulty would have been solved. 

19. The explanation does not, I think, lie wholly in the absenoe of neces¬ 
sity or the difficulty of solution. It lies rather in the character and circum¬ 
stances of the Raipuri. Accustomed in the past to absolute simplicity and self- 
dependonoe, using grain for cattle or as fuel or sometimes leaving it to rot, 
entertaining bis caste-fellows in hundreds, it is true, at weddings and other 
festivals, but providiug nothing but the produce of his own farm; providing 
his own scanty clothing from his own cotton patch, his own oil, his own gur 
nnd Ills own tobacco, he had no oash expenditure lo meet but the demand of 
the over-lord and the payment for salt; but with a cowrie currency (paragraph 
209 of Mr. Hewitt’s Report ) even these payments were met with some difficulty, 
(rt must have been under conditions similar to this that importance was 
attacliod to the salt-tax which now presses so lightly.) In a rioe-eating 
country, with no export, rioe was the only crop which brought in money, and 
to this crop he devoted great attention and care. Looking to the great increase 
in the area under rice, and to the retrogression in tar irrigation and repair or 
construction of tanks, it is highly probable that in those days quite 60 per 
cent, of the rice area was protected or capable of being protected, and that the 
remainder received a much greater supply of surface water from the large 
waste areas. This being so export sprang up, prices rose twelvefold in fifteen 
years (paragraph 150 of Mr. Hewitt’s Settlement Report), cultivation 
trebled in ten years (paragraph 149 of tli9 samo report). The Government 
demand, Avliich in old days had to be paid under severe penalties, of which loss 
of the land was probably the least, under British rule kept no pace with these 
startling changes (paragraph 88 of the same report):— 

Hi. a. p. 

Asse68meut in 1855—-57 ... 2,78,536 5 8 

Do. 185S—CO ... 3,11,192 11 4 

Do. 1801-62 ... 3,17,819 10 4 

Mr. Hewitt wrote his report in 1869, and lie raised the revenue demand to 
Rs. 6,31,470. This covers the poriod of the changes mentioned and the Govern¬ 
ment demand was not even doubled in response to cultivation trebling and 
prices rising twelvefold. Silver was substituted for cowries, tho salt payment 
at once became insignificant, and the Government demand, hitherto the only 
incentive to industry, became an almost negligeable quantity, and deterioration 
at once set in. It might bo thought that the famine of 1809 would have acted 
ns a severe corrective to this tendency, but that is fate; if God wishes to destroy 
hacan withhold tho rain for ten years just as well as for three, or ho can.send 
Rmall-pox or cholera. Tho only constant and intelligible incentive to industry 
was now missing. His requirements were unchanged, while his cash assets had 
increased enormously. The newly-broken land yielded plentifully and seasons 
were on the wholo very favourable; an occasional bad season here and there 
made no impression. The tendency to negligenoo was further increased by the 
opening of tho Railway to Raj-Nandgaon in 1883, and a further rise of prices. 
In response to this reuts rvero practically left unaltered at the recent settle¬ 
ments. In tho summarily settled tract only absolute-occupancy rents w'ere 
raised, and hy 11 per cent. only. Jn the regularly settled tract rents all-round 
were raised by only 1.3 per cent. In the meantime malguzors had ostensibly 
not interfered with rents, except in isolated cases, confining thomselves to levy¬ 
ing nazranas on transfers, and fixing higher rates on new settlers. Thus we 
come to the present series of bad years commencing with 1896-96. How the 
people ought to have resisted the light trial of 3 896-97 can be inferred from 
considering the lenient treatment they had received at the hands of Govern¬ 
ment. What actually happened is too well known to bear repetition* The 
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prostration of 1900, when there was a total failure of every crop, was only to be 
expected from the figures of 1897, when in spite of relief on a scale, til] then 
unprecedented, there was a very high mortality. 

20. If the above presentment of the case appears conjectural or to have 
been pushed too far, it still remains to be noted that it is not confidence in the 
rainfall, it is not the lakhabata difficulty which prevents a man, when his rice 
crop is drying from want of water, lifting water 2 feet from a surar (overflow 
cut from a river) into his field; it is not confidence in the rainfall nor the 
lakhabata difficulty which prevents him holding up the water of a gently flow¬ 
ing nullah at a cost of Ks. 5, and irrigating the rice along the banks; it is not 
confidence in the rainfall nor the lakhabata difficulty which prevents a man 
digging a small well when water is near the surface at a cost of two days’ 
work. Nor is it ignorance ; a cultivator here and there does these things and 
saves his crop, and fifty with fields adjoining his do nothing. In 1900 a mal- 
guzar and tenants blocked up a stream and saved 30 acres of rice by lift. In 
1902 (the present season) the failure not being quite so complete, they were 
allowing the crop in this area to dry off, till one of my Inspectors, sent out to 
encourage well-construction, took the work in hand ; he arrived on the scone so 
late, however, that only 7 or 8 acres of this area could be partially saved. 
Ifinally, it is not the lakhabata difficulty which prevents a man repairing his 
own rice banks. Confidence in the rainfall and the lakhabata difficulty are 
strong reasons, but they would not so entirely prevail, wore it not for the habit 
of neglect which lias crept in. The failures of 1897 and 1900 have been of 
use in alarming the people. Distinct improvement was perceptible in the hot 
weather of 1902 in the amount of embanking of rice land that was going on, 
unprecedented in my experience and according to the statements of the pat- 
waris and cultivators. The small export of rice in 1902 suggested that the 
people were building up their grain reserves, which have been neglected in late 
years, and enquiry confirmed the impression. I have also heard of some new 
tars being constructed by joint effort during the rains of 1902, directly the 
weakness of the rainfall excited alarm. The present failure should accentuate 
the necessity for protection, and it may be that, as the increasing supply of 
luxuries, unknown in the past, has largely increased personal and festival 
expenditure, the relapse into neglect and indifference with the return of good 
seasons will not be so marked as in the period before the recent bad years. 

21. In the Drug Tahsil 21,860 acres have been recorded as irrigable from Beeont 
tanks, 1,285 acres by lift from wells and nullahs, and 2,181 from other sources, m<ml 
t. e , by tars. There were 1,893 tanks at attestation, or -nearly 3 per village. 

The distribution, however, varies greatly from Patan and Itanchirai with 
5 and 4 tanks per village to Bhandera and Pinkapar with X and 1. The 
highest area recorded as irrigated in any year for which figures are available 
is 22,315 acres. In 189G-97 the malguzars, often reluctantly, effected repairs 
of old tanks and made some new ones, taking improvement loans, which 
were subsequently mostly converted into famine loans without interest and 
with a drawback. The irrigated aroa of the Tahsil rose from 12,088 in 
189G-97, the previous maximum, the rainfall of the first period of that year 
having filled all tanks to overflowing, to 22,315 in 1897-98. In 1900, how¬ 
ever, only 3,527 acres were irrigated, of which 3,075 acres were from tanks. 

In that year 53 new tanks were made in this Tahsil, 27 enlargod, and 
210 repaired at Government expense as works under Civil control, but 
the statistics do not indicate that any extension to the irrigated aroa was 
effected thereby. In 1901-02, a year of necessity, only 16,415 acres were 
irrigated compared with the previous maximum of 22,315. The figures for the 
present year 1902-03 aro not yet available. 

The improvements made under Civil agency during 1900 were reported 
on by me for the information of the Irrigation Commission; I then estimated 
ithat 23,000 acres had been added to the irrigable area at a cost of 100 per acre. 

This report was prepared in January 1902, some months before the regular 
■statistics were available. The figures of the annual record now show that in 
that year 61,888 acres were irrigated, against a previous maximum of 42,420, 


improT*- 
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Encouragement 

improvement. 


acres in 1896-97, when as already stated all tanks were filled to overflowing. 
Some of the improvments were, for various reasons, not utilized. The result by 
Tahsils is as follosvs :— 


Tahsil. 

Previous maximum and 
year. 

Irrigated in 1901-02. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Drug 

22,315 in 1897-98. 

16,415 

1 

£imga 

! 

17,588 in 1890-97, 

1 

1 10,859 

1 

Knipur 

21,725 in 1896-97. 

31,857 

Dhamtari ... ... ... j 

10,626 in 1896-97. 

12,190 

i 


The Raipur Tahsil gives the best results with an increase of over 13,000 
acres over the previous maximum. This result was largely due to careful 
selection of works by Mr. 0. A. Clarke, c. s., Famine Charge Officer of North 
Raipur. Iu the Raipur Tahsil masonry sluices were built into most of the new 
tanks, so that the water might.be drawn off not only in case of considerable 
failure but also when even a small benefit would accrue therefrom. Cultivators 
are too indifferent to cut the tank bunds except in the event of a considerable 
failure, and I have seen the gaps when made left open during the following 
rains thereby totally destroying the utility of the tank. In 1897 the Morid 
project was suggested by the malguzar of Aundhi, and he was willing to spend 
Rs. 12,000 on it. The construction was, however, taken over by the Public 
Works Department. It irrigates a large area. Two very good projects, 
Marowda and Khapri-Aranda, are under construction by the Public Works 
Department, and a good deal of work was done on the Sanjari tank, a useful 
protective work. 

22. When I first joined this district in 1896 as a Famine Charge Officer 
for the Drug Tahsil, in view of the reluctance of malguzers and well-to-do 
tenauts to take improvement loans and the lakhabata difficulty, I recommended 
the exemption of areas from assessment proportionate to the expenditure. I 
have only just discovered, when on the point of leaving the district, that this 
■was the system followed in the past. A small area proportionate to the 
expenditure was set apart from lakhabata for the improver free from assessment. 
This area was generally adjacent to the tank in a position to benefit by its water, 
but was uot necessarily so. If land near the tank could not be set apart, it was 
given elsewhere ; but from the fact that this land was almost always irrigable, 
the name of this form of muafi, tarhatti, became a term for irrigation, and is 
mentioned in the last Settlement Reports of the Bilaspur and Raipur Districts 
as synonymous with pajra and clrabri. This form of muafi was not, however, 
recognized at Mr. Hewitt’s settlement and the land was assessed. The term 
tarhatti is now seldom heard and is only understood by the older generation. 
The terms for irrigation are pajra, chuhri, ogra for percolation; uchhla, and 
paithu for back or overflow; chhapa or ehiehkar for irrigation by lift from a 
tank and pallu by cut. 

At paragraph 28 of his report Mr. Hewitt speaks of grants of rent-free 
land for digging wells. I have not come across any trace of this, hut in any 
case the wells were probably for drinking aud not for irrigation. 

Land irrigated by improvement is now exempted from assessment for the 
term of the following settlement. The amount so exempted in this Tahsil was 
only Rs. 340-2-0 and the sums remitted were so small that I felt ashamed to 
announce them. The cause of this was partly that, as will be explained later 
£>n, no higher factor for irrigation was imposed on the gabhar position in which 
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much of the land benefited is found, but chiefly because, owing to lakhabata, 
so few of the maker’s fields are benefited. In other Tahsils I have recommend¬ 
ed that irrigated land of the maker, other than that improved, should be exempted 
from the irrigable factor with a limit of one acre for every Rs. 15 of expendi¬ 
ture. Unfortunately however something much more even than this is neces¬ 
sary for effective encouragement. Rents are so stagnant and low in this district 
that they can and ought to be very fully enhanced when better times return; 
but the cultivator does not understand our system, and however carefully the 
soil classification may be done, it can seldom agree holding by holding with the 
cultivator’s own estimates, and in this district the results diverge from local 
expectation to a marked degree, e. g., the cultivator prefers a holding of mixed soils 
to a holding of any one soil, even if that soil be kanhar, but the kanhar holding 
will have a valuation double that of a mixed bolding. Thus A, who has made 
an improvement, holds 10 acres of kanhar on a rent of Rs. 5. B. who has not, 
holds 10 acres of mixed soils on a rent of Rs. 6. The valuation of A's holding 
without taking into account the improvement will be Rs. 10 and of B’s Rs. 5. A 
will be enhanced to Rs. 7-8-0 and B's rent will remain at Rs. 6. '! he extra 
valuation due to the improvement may be Rs. 2. This amount is remitted, and 
also Rs. 2-«-0 has been remitted because A’s rent cannot be enhanced more 
than 50 per. cent jew saltum. Nevertheless A has been enhanced and B has 
not; A thinks that he has been enhanced because of his improvement. How 
can he be persuaded that his improvement has been exempted ? 

In order to stimulate improvement, where it is so much neglected and yet 
so much to he desired, much more decided action than the exemption of 
improvement from enhancement is necessary, because enhancement on the 
. ground of improvement and enhancement on general grounds are not clearly 
distinguished by the cultivator. If it were announced that any tenant, who 
spent a sum equal to 25 times his present rental on improvement, would, 
after verification, be exempted from enhancement at the next settlement, 
substantial results might be obtained. 

23. A canal to irrigate the villages in the water shed of the Karun and 
Sheonath rivers has been surveyed and recommended for construction ; 
existing tanks along the line will he enlarged and other storage tanks made if 
this project is sanctioned. It should be of great benefit to that portion of the 
Drug Tahsil which suffers most from a short rainfall. 

2t. During the rains of 1902 1 was directed by the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Agriculture to dig 6 to 10 wells to test tire utility of this 
form of irrigation for rice. Accordingly I dug 8 wells ; rain stopped finally 
on the 17th September, and in the beginning of October cultivators began 
to dig wells in imitation of 2 of the wells sunk by me at Hawanbhata and 
Guriari which had proved successful. In Rawanbhata 62 such wells were 
made in all. I accordingly asked for more money to extend the experiment, 
but as the extension was only undertaken from the 16th October, and there 
were only 12 days left during which irrigation could be carried on with profit, 
and in that time the staff employed had to journey to the circles assigned, 
sink trial pits, select sites, dig the wells and irrigate, the extension was not 
so successful as it might have been, and there was practically no possibility 
of successful demonstration in time to secure widespread imitation. The 
result of the whole experiment was reported by me. Of the 2 successful 
wells dug in September, one Guriari irrigated 396 acres and the other 
Rawanbhata. 9 94 acres, and the working of the wells made afterwards is 
•summarized in paragraph 11 of that, report which I reproduce below :— 

11. As stated in the preceding paragraph 516 trial pits were made; of these 277 or 54 
per cent, found water, which was renewed with sufficient rapidity to afford hope that a success¬ 
ful well might, he made. Of these wells 230 or 83 percent, were successful and 47 unsuccess¬ 
ful. llte expenditure on.2.30 successful wells was Ks. 1,183-3-7, or about Es. 5-2-4 each, 
including the cos., of digging and irrigating. The cost of 47 unsuccessful wells was 
Rs. 97-15-3 or Rs. 2-1-4 each, and the cost of 239 trial pits was 11s. 45-8-1 or 3 annas 
each, lhe total cost of this part of the experiment was Rs. 1,326-10-11, and the area irrigat¬ 
ed 256'08 acres or Rs. 5-2-10^ per acre. The area irrigated per successful well was TU acres. 
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The number of wells made by cultivators in imitation of the example set, excluding 94 made 
in the villages of Rawaubhata and Guriari, was 433 ; the experiment was carried out in 116 vil¬ 
lages giving an average of less than 4 private wells per village. The largest number of private 
wells made in any one village, excluding Rawanbhata and Guriari, was 39 ; and in 10 villages, 
10 or more than 10 private wells were made. 

The most remarkable results were met with at Kuthrel and Manohra. The 
Kuthrel well kept 4 ckkapas (baskets swung by two men) at work and the 
Manohra well 4 clihapas and 8 men throwing out water by means of earthen 
vessels. The Kuthrel well irrigated 403 acres in 10 days and the Manohra 
well 5 acres in 8 days. 

The benefit derived from the extended irrigation is shown in paragraph 15 
of that report for the extension, and the results of tile Guriari and Gawanbhata 
experiments are shown separately in paragraphs 17 and 19 :— 

15. In order to test the effect of this irrigation on tho rice 422 crop cuttings have beer* 
made, including 82 fields cut under my supervision to test thu Guriari and Rawaubhata 
(original) experiment. The other cuttings were for the most part not made under superior 
supervision, but were made by a different Inspector to the one who was responsible for the well, 
271 fields irrigated by wells were cut and _152 not irrigated were cut to effect comparison. The 
average outturn for the irrigated area was 781 lbs. per acre and for the nuirrigated area 319 lbs. 
The latter avorage is raised by some high outturns exceeding 1,000 lbs, per acre, and it seems 
probable that though these fields were not irrigated, yet that they beuefited by the percolation 
of the adjoining irrigated fields. However taking the figures as they stand the advantage per 
acre is 462 lbs., value at present rates 10 rupees. The cost per irrigated acre of the extended 
experiment was shown to be (paragraph 11 supra) Rs. 5-2-10J, and there is therefore a largo 
balance in favour of the experiment. 

17. The 25 cuttings at Guriari give the most contradictory results, some fields giving 
very low outturns owing to want of manure and neglect of embanking, beasi and weeding. 
The highest yield averaged 1,911 lbs. to the aero and 10 fields averaged over 1,200 lbs. to the 
acre ; the district standard is 900 lbs. for all soils and positions, which would give a standard of 
not more than 600 lbs. for the poor bliata, dorsa 11 and matusi in highlying positions of this 
experiment. The lowest yield av< raged 150 lbs. to the acre, and 7 fields averaged less than 
400 lbs. to the aero. The total expenditure was Rs. 26-8-3 falling at Rs. 6-11-1 per aero 
irrigated. 3,544 lbs. may be taken as the benefit derived since unirrigated fields failed completely, 
value at current rates Rs. 77, and there is therefore a profit of Rs. 50-7-9 on the experiment, 
which would have been largely enhanced if tho tenants had devoted ordinary trouble and 
attention to their fields. 

19. The 54 fields cut at Rawanbhata do not present the same striking discrepancies 
as at Guriari. Only 6 fields, to which irrigation extended latest, give yields below 400 lbs. 
The highest average yield was 2,447 lbs. per acre, and 8 fields average 1,800 lbs. or over; of 
these it may be noticed that G are of bhata soil, of which two are classified as tangar. 
The average yield for 875 acres cut is 1,102 lbs. per acre. The average yield of the 
unirrigated fields cut is 37 lbs, per acre, and the balance in favour of irrigation is therefore 
1,065 lbs. per acre, value Rs. 23 at present rates. Tho total cost of the well was Rs. 20-12-9 
The average cost per aero irrigated is Rs, 2-1-G and the net profit per acre Rs, 21-14-6. 

It is not improbable that the success of this experiment will bo considered to 
have been established and measures taken to extend the demonstration. 

25. “ Given water and manure, rice trill sprout on a stone/’ The manure 
supply is at present very inadequate; it is practically limited to ashes and other 
rubbish and to the droppings of cattle daring the rainy months. Consequently 
fields are not manured every year. The importance of manure is very great ' r 
even travelling by train in this district one can see clearly defined in every field 
the spot where the manure has been shot prior to scattering it over the field 
at tho first fall of rain. The rice stands up half as high again and dark and 
gives a much heavier yield. Cow-dung is far superior to all other manure, and 
gives a yield 25 per cent, better than other manures. I think the advantage 
is in great measure due to the improvement in the meohanical condition of the 
soil which helps to retain water longer in the fields of porous soil. 

Tho silt of tanks (laddi) is also beneficial, provided that the tank has not 
been cleaned out for 3 or 4 years. This manure supply is, however, by no 
means fully utilized. 

I believe also that the treatment of bbata or naatasi rice fields with black 
soil is beneficial as helping to make the field more retentive of water, but this 
is very seldom done. 
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Good cultivators admit that it would pay them to leave much of their rice 
land fallow, and concentrate their manure on the remainder, but they are very 
tenacious of land and fear to lose their rights by leaving the land fallow ; and 
also.their permanent labourers (sonjyas), whose employment would thereby be 
limited, strongly resent the idea. 

Rice, sugarcane and garden crops alone are manured. The earth of ant¬ 
hills, which abound in this district, is very beneficial to wheat and linseed and 
probably to other spring crops, but very few cultivators know of this. 

26. No progress has been made towards introducing transplantation, and Transplant*tion 
even the malguzar of Drug mentioned by Mr. Carey, Section 32, od Jinem, has o£ nc<! ' 
given up transplanting since 1897. Mr. Laurie, c. s., When Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Raipur, induced the malguzar of Arang to try the experiment, but 

although he found it remunerative, he reported that be could not get enough 
labour to carry cn transplantation to any great extent. In his report on the 
experiment he works out the expenditure per acre to Rs. 4 for broadcasting 
and Rs. 5-5-0 for transplanting. The former figure agrees very closely with 
Mr. Carey’s estimate of Rs. 4-3-0 per acre. 

27. Of late years grass-hoppers have caused considerable damage to theP^ 3 

rice crop, and in 1902 the Commissioner of Settlements and Agriculture Lppera! ps era3 ’" 
obtained the services of an expert to investigate this amongst other questions. 

The cultivators rely upon the baiga to protect them in matters such as this and 
give no assistance at all. It could not he ascertained where they deposit their 
eggs, but probably it is in the cracks of the black soil, and therefore ploughing 
up after rain in the slack season might prevent them emerging at the beginning 
of the rains; some success was obtained in the Bilaspur District by sweeping 
them up with nets and destroying them. Apart from this there is some 
evidence in favour of lighting fires at night and also of mixing a little kerosine 
oil in the water standing in the rice fields. 

The wheat crop is damaged every year, when there is no rainfall in the third whita-aats. 
period, by white-ants, which cut the roots clean away. The less the moisture, 
the greater the damage appears to be, and the best remedy seems to lie in 
embanking so as to retain moisture. 

Embanking of spring crop land also eradicates kans, but although this Kans g ra “* 
grass appears to be making some progress, it is not as yet complained of by 
cultivators. 

Caterpillars cause damage to spring crops whenever tiie weather is cloudy, Caturpiii&rs. 
and in 1901 they completely destroyed all pulses throughout the district. 

Linseed suffered severely from rust in 1897, and there was a little rust in Bu8t - 
wheat in 1901, after heavy and continuous rain in February. Experiments 
have been tried in sowing rust-resisting wheat supplied by the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Agriculture and in sowing seed two years old. In the year of 
this experiment, 1902, there was, however, no .rust, and the experiment was 
abortive. Pissi wheat is in the opinion of cultivators better able to resist mois¬ 
ture and rust and kathya to withstand drought. 

28. The cultivation of sugarcane had become almost nominal by last Sugarcane, 
settlement, and I did not see a single acre under this crop during attestation; 

21 acres shown in the statement in paragraph 7 had been cut and no new 
plantings had been made. Various reasons are assigned for the decrease, but 
the chief cause is that gur and sugar can now be imported, and that, as was 
the case with cotton, sugarcane was only planted so long as its products could 
not otherwise be obtained. Its cultivation is laborious and distasteful. The 
revision figures show a slight recovery. 

29. Besides rice, kodon and wheat, linseed is the only crop that calls for Linseed - 
a separate mention. It is sown after ploughing, and is also sown broadcast 
amongst the rice as a second crop. It covered 8 per cent, of the gross cropped 

area at settlement, and at attestation bore the same proportion, but the seasons 
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hare of late been unfavourable and the exports of this seed hare been greatly 
reduced. Linseed oil has become very dear and has been replaoed by tilli oil. 
At revision this crop covered only 5 per cent, of the gross cropped area, 

30. The cultivation of juar has been urged upon the people since I joined 
the district, but without much result. I had hoped that they would feed the 
karbi (stalk) to cattle and so improve their condition, but generally they leave 
the stalk standing after picking off the heads and say that tho cattle will not 
eat it. The acroage undor juar for the Raipur khalsa was— 
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Tho chief objection to this crop is that when planted in small areas it is 
destroyed by birds. However, a Muhammadan cultivator Mahomed CTmer 
reports that he has found a variety called kauri which the birds do not touch. 
Cultivators round Raipur wore much impressed with the success of the crop 
this yoar and are getting seed for next year's sowings. If the rainfall of the 
second period continues light this crop may make way. A demonstration 
farm was opened last year at Kumhari just outside the limits of the Tahsil for 
juar and cotton and tho improved cultivation of til. The success of the juar 
crop there also mado a great impression. 

The probability of cotton gaining ground is not great. 

Ringni juar is also being given a trial this year in tho Raipur Tahsil, the 
Commissioner of Settlements and Agriculture having selected a suitable 
village. 

31. Whilst on the subject of experiments, I may as well refer briefly to 
the question of lakhahata, a word which cannot long remain absent from any 
Settlement Report on the Raipur District. Mr. Hewitt wrote in paragraph 
174 of his report: “ I believe that by pressing the advantages resulting from 
this change of system on malguzars and ryots, a good deal might be done 
towards eradicating the worst evils of tho present oustom.” We are still at the 
same point. All intelligent cultivators see tho disadvantages, and only those 
support the present arraugemont who find their profit in pilfering their neigh¬ 
bour’s crops, a practice for which this system affords especial facilities. 
Mr. Laurie, c. s., when Doputy Commissioner of Raipur, made a strenuous 
effort, and owing to his efforts a large number of chak9 (groups of fields) were 
framed. Settlement work in this district is very heavy owing to the millions of 
khasra entries involved ; this work has been rendered still heavier by the many 
changes duo to the famines, and I have not felt disposed to lay any oxtra bur¬ 
den on my Inspectors, who, as it is, have generally worked by night a9 well as 
by day. But what Mr. Laurie could do, another can do or at any rate attempt, 
and I beliovo that the time is now ripe for the attempt, both from Mr. Laurie’s 
Buocess and my own experience of the people. Government should, however, be 
prepared to make some sacrifice to help towards this desirable object, and if a 
malguzar or cultivator consents to give good fields for bad or large fields for 
small in order to frame groups, the Deputy Commissioner and his assistants 
should be empowered to give him an immediate reduction of rent, if the area 
given in exchange by him exceeds say 10 acres. The sacrifice would be 
small, as rents are very low, but it would be a valuable inducement. If 
tho experiment i 3 taken up, select Hindu villages at the outset, and let the 
exchanges bo recorded in writing and signed by a panchayat of respeotable 
cultivators. 

32. The cattle of the district are very small, but sturdy and well-shaped. 
They only get a little grain at ploughing times, and straw and bbusa at other 
times. A pair that will work for 8 or 9 years is said to cost from 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, and a pair of buffaloes that will -work for 6 or 7 years Rs. 40 
to Rs. 50 (buffaloes succumb more easily to disease and therefore a shorter 
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tern i« usually estimated for them). Mr. Hewitt (in paragraphs 175 and 176) 
says: “ Bullocks sell from lls. 24 to Be. 40 a pair—buffaloes fetch from Rs. 80 
to Rs. 90 a pair.” Mr. Carey criticizes this estimate, and oertainly the middle 
generation say that prices have risen, and that a pair which cost Rs. 25, 25 
years ago, would now cost Rs. 30 ; but those who remember Mr. Hewitt’s set¬ 
tlement say that cattle were costly then, and it may well have been so. It has 
already been mentioned that he says that cultivation bad trebled within the 10 
years prior to the time at which he was writing; there would therefore have 
sprung up a great demand for cattle which could not at once be met, and prices 
having risen twelvefold, cultivators would have had the wherewithal to obtain 
what they wanted. No doubt breeding and increase in supply followed quickly 
and the prices foil rapidly, but I should hesitate to set aside Mr. Hewitt’s 
figures. Prices are at present said to be above the normal owing to losses caused 
by Chamars during the famines, and not below the normal as one would have 
expected. 

A large number of cattle are bred in the villages; for this purpose two of 
the best looking bulls are set aside by the malguzar or welUto-do tenants. 
These animals are called golar in the case of bulls and bijar in tho case of buffa¬ 
loes. They are permitted to roam about at will and trespass amongst the crops. 

In two villages in this district there are herds of wild cattle which do con¬ 
siderable damage in several villages. They aro the descendants of cattle set 
freo at death by wealthy men, but I do not think this practice will find much 
favour in future. 

I am told that a pair of bullocks can plough an acre of light soil or two-thirds 
of an acre of black soil in a day. Buffaloes aro slower, but can of course do 
heavier work. 

The diseases to which cattle are most liable in this district are chaye, the chief 
symptom of which is excessive purging (in some parts this name is discreetly 
used for Chamar poisoning), and saunai, the chief symptom of which is a swollen 
throat. From these two diseases 90 per cent, of the cattle affected are said to 
•die. From mata (cattle-pox) 50 per cont. and from kurha (foot and mouth 
disease) only 26 per cent. A poor tenant will labour for four dayBin exchange 
for the use of a plough and pair of bullocks for one day. 

33. The number of plough-cattle is les9 by II per cent, than at the 
summary settlement, and many of the poorer tenants have insufficient cattle. 
There are, however, signs of recovery in the N ankatti Group—IS98, 9,126 ; 
1901, 9,455. Some of the worst villages of the Nankatti group have since 
attestation passed into the hands of wealthy Kurmis who effect rapid improve¬ 
ment. Ono such village which had 47 per cent, fallow at attestation had only 
7 per cent, fallow at revision. 

34, The number of acres per pair of cattle at last settlement and at 
revision was as follows:— 
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These figures give a very fair clue to the relative condition of the different 
groups now. At settlement, however, one would have expected to find fewer 
acres to the pair in the Dhamda group, with its fine kanhar wheat land, and in 
the good black soil tracts of Bhandera and Pinkapar, and it is curious that 
Nankatti with its light soil and spreads of bhata should have as few acres to 
the pair as the Bhandera group. 

35. The soils of the Talisil are— 

1. Kanhar 

2. Ghurri-kanliar. 

3. Dorsa 

4 Matasi. 

5. Bhata. 

6. Patpar-kachhar. 

7. Pal-kachhar. 

1 and 2 Kanhar. — There are many local names and distinctions, but 
kanhar and ghurri are universally understood and used. Tho soil is the same 
in both eases, but in ghurri there are many pebbles and limestones. The 
appearance of kanliar is quite distinct from that of dorsa, although of course 
they sliado into each other. Kanhar is black and deep with very wide deep 
cracks; when dug with a pick-axe largo clods are obtained and they 
break with flat faces. The weed called kutwa is found only in kanhar and 
never in dorsa. 

3 Dorm. — (Do-rasa or Do.matti) i9 the mixture of tho two soils kanhar 
and matasi. Inferior dorsa is a mixture of bhata and kanhar. The gurarya 
weed is distinctive of this soil. It is not so deep as kanhar ; the clods are 
smaller and more irregular and it is of a lighter colour. 

4 Matasi —is a yollowish soil of no groat depth. Dudhya-matasi is 
distinguished from all other matasi, and gives very heavy yields of rice. It 
is so called because when the rain falls, it takes a milky appearance. There 
are many names for the inferior kinds of matasi. 

n Bhata —for non-rice land is on the very margin of cultivation. It is 
a hard shallow red soil and requires regular fallows. Chapla-bhata is softer 
and of more depth, but also requires fallows. 

0 Patpar-kachhar —is highlying land on the banks of rivers ruined 
by deposits of sand. Minor crups are grown in it with resting fallows. When 
sand is deposited in smaller quantities it does not do much damage, and a small 
admixture is even said to be beneficial. Only that soil which has been com¬ 
pletely impregnated with sand is called patpar-kachhar. 

7 Pal-kachhar —occurs in small patches at tho bends of rivers. It is 
very rich, being kanhar enriched by deposits of silt. Wheat grown in this 
soil gives a magnificent yield and has a stalk similar to those used for sucking 
iced drinks. 

There are many qualities of the three principal soils—kanhar, dorsa and 
matasi, and the people recognize and demonstrate this by their extremely 
minute and careful sub-division, but by reason of this safeguard they often 
do not apply any name to tho distinctions which they make. Every village 
is split up into a groat nurnbor of khars, and it is true that every khar has a 
distinctive name, but very often that name has nothing to do with the quality 
of tho soil. 

Volitions McoRDiKd 3G. The positions recognized by the people in rice land are gabhar for 
Biot^und p<10I ' le ~ lowlying level fields and tangar for highlying land. Land on a slope is 
called gas-pakbari. The gasa adjoins the bank which holds up the water and 
the pakhar is the higher part of the field from which the water drains into the 
gasa. A few cultivators know the word—warkaha—for sloping land, and this 
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word is probably closely connected with bharka and bbarkila, which signify 
the channels made in unembanked land by the rush of water. Highiying 
level land is called “ rnaran. ” Bahara signifies level lowlying land which 
gets water from a great distance. All the baharas that I have seen have 
been the passages by which the river water travels when it overflows its, 
banks. Nar is used for raviny land. 

Rasanha means that land to which the village water flows. 

The terms for irrigation have already been described. 

37. Practically the only position terms used for non-rice land are bhar- Non-rice land, 
kila and bandhya. Bharkila signifies the channel made by the rush of water 

in lowlying black soil land. Tangar is used for highiying non-rice land as 
well as for rice land. 

38. In the classification employed ghurri-kanhar lias not been used, but Classification em- 
dorsa was divided into two classes. The other soil names employed word* as ployed ' 
stated in paragraph 35 supra. The positions employed for rice land wore 

bahara, gab bar, dadha and tangar. Gaurasa has been used for both rice and 
non-rice land for the fields near the village site which receive the village water 
or the offices of the villagers. Only one class of irrigation has been used for 
rice land. In black soil tikra has been used to mean that the land does not grow 
wheat. Bliarkila was used in its limited local application, i.e., not for the 
whole area which suffers from scouring, but merely for the channel. Bari 
and bari-abpashi have been used for garden land. 

39. It seems to me that a Settlement Officer, whose previous training has 
generally been limited to three weeks or a month with a Settlement Officer in 
another district, is practically not competent till well advanced in his settlement 
to form any opinion ns to the most appropriate classification for liis own district, 
and that if the classification of soils is to he carried out pari passu with attest¬ 
ation, he should he supplied with definite instructions as to the classification 
to he employed, and not expected or even permitted to vary those instructions. 

If the classification contains terms not in use by the people, a clear definition 
of such terms should bo given. A classification which employs terms not in use 
by the people is a very risky experiment especially in this district, and can only 
bo safely worked by an export in soils and agriculture. The guides to soil 
classification are (1) the valuation of the people, (2) the comparison of rents 
paid for different soils, (3) crop experiments. Eora term not in use by the 
people, they can have no valuation. If, as here, there are mixed holdings and 
no soil rents the second guide becomes inoperative. Even if there were soil 
rents, they rvould not serve as a guide where the rental is not a full one. Crop 
experiments alone are left, and even they are useless. Difficult to reconcile at 
any time, as I think most Settlement Officers will certify, with a new and 
arbitrary distinction they are exposed to this further uncertainty that the classi¬ 
fication may be wrong. If I find dorsa II giving better yields than kanhar, 
am I to raise the valuation above that of kanhar or am I to alter my classifica- 
cation. If I find dadha yielding worse than tangar or hotter than gabhar, am I 
to alter my classification, or am I to lower or raise my dadha factors. 

Two terms weio included in the present classification which are not 
recognized by the people —the division of dorsa into two classes and the 
dadha position in rice land. They have caused much difficulty and should be 
omitted in future. 

40. Black soil has been classed as gohari and tikra. The second term 
merely meaning that the land does not grow wheat. This, however, seems 
unnecessary for kanhar and dorsa I. Those soils can always grow wheat, and 
if wheat is not grown, the Settlement Officer can note the cause in his C 
Note and so save his table of factors. In this district where there are many 
thousands of khasra entries to every village, the saving of every factor, that 
is to say, of every avoidable soil or position in the classification that cannot be 
shown to be absolutely essential, is of the utmost importance. With the 
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introduction of dorsa II and separate factors for gaurasa and irrigation for the 
different positions, there were 86 separate factors any of which may also fall 
into new fallow or into bari (garden land). New fallow and bari were marked 
by putting letters against the entries, but still, during the Drug office season, 
172 columns had to bo provided in the ehitha for compiling the totals of soils 
with other qualifications in eaoh holding. Villages of 5,000 numbers and 
upwards to he spread amongst 172 columns by contractors, working during the 
rains with insufficient accommodation and a bad light, was an oxporienoe that 
makes one vory loath to accept any increase in the faotors and anxious 
to do away with all that are not indispensable. In my Drug Preliminary 
Report I recommended the abolition of 34 factors which was acoeptod, and 
improved on by the elimination of 6 more. Amongst others the irrigated 
factors for tbo gabhar position were eliminated. I‘recommended this solely 
on tbo grounds of necessity, for although the cultivators denied it then, 
irrigation is certainly of value in the gabhar position, and even in the bahara 
position in years of failure, such as the district has recently experienced. The 
settlement scale proceeds chiefly on the basis of security and does not conform 
to local valuation which attaches a higher valuation to the lighter and more 
precarious soils than that adopted. To he consistent, therefore, irrigation can* 
not he ignored. 

ciwm reeommeiid<d. 4 i, I believe that in every division of these provinces and even between 

districts of the same division, the names of the soils differ and the terms used 
for other distinctions. This practice, which must be very perplexing to any one 
hut the Commissioner of Settlements, seems to havo been kept up chiefly 
because the only safeguard of an amateur classification is the employment of 
terms in common use by tho people. I do not understand, however, why, for 
office purposes, soils and positions should not be thrown into classes. That is to 
say, when in the table of factors sanctioned for Drug:— 

Kanliar-dadha 
Dorsa I, Dad ha-gau rasa 
Matasi Padha-abpashi 
Dorsa II, Dadha-abpashi 
Dorsa I, ordinary 
Matasi Bari-abpashi 

why should not all these he shown for the purposes of the ehitha khationi 
and ryotwari abstracts as one class. The Settlement Officer would still consi¬ 
der his soils and positions separately and propose a separate factor for each, but 
he could then, without fear for his office work, extond his classification to meet 
all the nomenclature of the district. The effect of an admixture of sand or 
limestone in black soil, and of a somewhat obscure defect on account of whioh 
black soil is called Oaranha, all require careful examination; hut so long as 
kanhar-kachhar (sandy), ghurri-kanhar and kanhar-garanha are classed down to 
dorea, crop experiments will throw no light on these points. The effects of the 
different methods of irrigation also should he dealt with. 

So long as the effects of the lakhabata system continue, the very 
simplest classification is a sufficient safeguard for this district. Or if there 
were no lakhabata, rents are so low that there could be no risk in a simple 
classification. But if the lakhabata distribution ever becomes a thing of the 
past, and the Settlement Officer of the future is to be expected to enhance 
rente, which may have approached towards the limits of a fair demand, he 
will require a muoh fuller classification and unlimited evidence in the shape 
of crop experiments to assist him to a true valuation. The sooner, therefore, 
that the classification is extended, so that the khasra shows every field by 
its proper description, the sooner that evidence will begin to accumulate. If 
the effocts of the lakhabata disappear, khasra entries and the office work of 
settlement will be reduced, but if the classification is not extended till then, 
it may be too late to accumulate sufficient evidence ia the shape of crop 
experiments. 


J- all bear tbo factor 16 , 


J 
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If soils can "be put into olasses for office work, I should propose a very 
full description, but before doing so I should like to have an opportunity for 
doing that, for which I have never yet found time, vis., tracing out the 
classification by lakhabata thoroughly. Eor this it would be necessary to 
mark out the holdings of absolute-occupancy tenants with different coloured 
flags on the maps, and having traced out the different lakhas to examine one 
thoroughly in each village and ascertain, so far as the cultivators could 
explain, their reasons for differentiating between different khars. It would 
take two or threo days to examine a single village thoroughly, and the 
examination of one or even ten might lead to no result, but I think such an 
examination of 50 or 60 villages would probably throw useful light on the 
question of the most suitable classification. 

42. One thousand seven hundred and eighty crop experiments have been crop experiment*, 
made by myself and Assistant Settlement Officers during the past six years. In Ee,uU » 1 »y« M P»* 
1899-1900 a few cuttings were mado to demonstrate the completeness of the fail¬ 
ure and again in 1901. The complete ruin of all pulses by rain and caterpillars 
in that year was very unfortunate, as it deprived us whilst in the Dhamtari 
Tahsil of any opportunity of making useful experiments in the utera or second 
crop. Recent seasons have, by reason of failuro of the late rain, been very 
unfavourable to this form of cropping, and there are therefore vory few experi* 
ments. The experiments referred to, of the yoars 1899-1900 and 1901, have 
not been included in the figures given below, as they would have vitiated 
results to a serious extent. 

The table below gives the number of experiments mado in each crop, 
without regard to soil, and the average yield (actual not corrected by 
estimato). The crops have been threshed and weighed as soon as cut, and 
therefore a deduction must he made for dryage, especially in the case of 
rice, but on the other hand it must be remembered that recent years have not 
been very favourable. In 1897-98 and 1900-1901, rice seed was sown very 
sparsely, and manure and weeding and repair of embankments were neglected 
owing to famine conditions prior to and during the rains. 1898-99 was a very 
fair year, 1899-1900 has been referred to above, and in 1901-1902 the later rain 
was very capricious and some very poor results are included. Eor wheat also 
the seasons have not been favourable, and I have seen nothing to approach the 
crop which I saw here, whon on famine duty in the Drug Tahsil in 1897. 

In 1898, the wheat crop was fair in the north of the tahsil but poor in the 
south. In 1899 the crop was generally poor and greatly damaged by white- 
ants. In 1900 there was no yield. In 1901 the crop suffered from excessive 
rain in February, and again in 1902 suffered from the ravages of white-ants, 
owing to early cessation of rain and complete absence of the rainfall of the 
third poriod- 


Name of Crop. 

Total number 
of 

experimenti. 

Resulting 

average. 

Bio* 





1,278 

1,046 

Wheat 





1SS 

688 

Linseed (Bote) 

,,, 




69 

195 

Linseed (Uterm) 





49 

98 

Kodo 





133 

62S 

Grid (Utore) 





24 

231 

Orem 





31 

654 

Meeri 





6 

378 

Batra 





6 

830 

Betra (Utera) 

eee 




4 

462 

Lahhri 





1 

480 

Lakhri (Utera) 





8 

218 

Oram (after rice) 



• •• 


S 

607 

Baber 





2 

880 

Kotki 





7 

484 

Sugarcane 

••• 




1 

2.240 

Bice (tramplested) 


ee« 

eee 


1 

1,645 


43. I have also prepared two tables showing the results by Boils and by 
positions, but any attempt to disouss these results would run to much greater 
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length than the limits of this report permit, and the point has therefore been- 
dealt with in a separate memorandum. The experiments available for the 
Drug Tahsil were discussed in the Drug Preliminary Report. 

Oattu* of orop*. 44 . The accepted standards for the Raipur District are for— 

ib.. 


W hea t 



... 600 

Rice 



... 900 (paddy) 

Gram 

*• * 


... 450 

Kodon 



... 550 

Linseed 

• • « 


... 250 

Til 



... 150 


With more favourable seasons, I should have recommended raising the 
standard for paddy. This would have been nece&ary in order to arrive at a 
true estimato of the usual balance for export in the district, hut allowing for 
dryage and the number of experiments in favoured positions being necessarily 
out of all proportion to the area under those positions, the crop experiments 
do not justify any alteration at present. I have made a good deal of enquiry as 
to the amount of seed sown por acre in the field. Any cultivator will tell you 
how many kathas ho sows in a particular field, and by selecting large fields and 
checking tbo measurement of the katha he uses, and then comparing with the 
area of the field, a sufficiently exact result can he arrived at. I think that 
Mr. Carey has gone too much below Mr. Hewitt’s estimate and that 15 to 16 
kathas * or 100 lbs. is nearer the true averago. Cultivators of any respect¬ 
ability and pretonce to truthfulness readily admit a ten-fold yield, and even 
during this recent series of inferior years I have frequently heard 12 to 15 
fold admitted, not for particular fields but for large holdings of mixed soils. 
If cultivation were uniformly careful, 12 fold or 1,200 lbs. could be safely 
adopted, but allowing for neglect of embanking, manuring and weeding, 1 still 
think that at a normal time 1,000 lbs. would be a more appropriate standard. 

The practice as regards to wheat varies considerably. Sometimes it is 
sown broadcast, but so rarely that I do not propose to discuss this method; 
when drilled in (local term unhari), if the tilth is coarse, only two-thirds of 
the rice measure, i. e., 10 kathas or about 90 lbs. is sown; if, however, the tilth 
is good, even more than the measure of rice is sown, that is 135 lbs. and up¬ 
wards. An outturn of 7 to 8 fold is admitted by some or, as put locally, a 
gara from 2 J kbandis in land newly broken and a gara from 3 khandis in land 
long under cultivation (one gara equal 20 khandis), but it is far more com¬ 
monly stated that 4 to 5 fold is a normal yield, and more than that is only had 
in a bumper year. I think that on an averago 120 lbs. falls to the acre, and 
that the present standard is suitable. Practically the whole of the wheat crop 
is available for export. Linseed and kodon may stand ; the seasons havo been 
unfavourable. Gram might well be raised to 550. 


Diatrftration of soila 

ky group*. 


45. The next statement gives the distribution of soils by groups at the 
summary settlement and at present:— 


Name of Oronp. 


PERCENTAGE OP SOILS AT- 


Sttmmart Skitlesieht. 


AT TUBSEBT. 


53 

‘C 

A 


Kanhar. 1 

3 

•a 

O 

Q 

i 

3 

* 

55 

1 ** 
i 4 

JZ 

| « 

Ji 

U 

« * 

* 5 

Oi 

Pat par- j 
kachhar 

U 

«e 

a 

« 

L4 

Dorsa l. 

* 

a> 

fra 

c 

Q 

3 

«s 

55 

■*» 

J 

CO 

fr. 

-!* rC 

* 3 

M 

l i 

U 

i 

Dbamd* 

18 

59 

18 

10 



2 

44 

17 

9 

10 



3 

Nankatti ... 

15 

46 

24 

15 

... 


IS 

34 

25 

18 

10 



S 

Drug 

22 

60 

22 

6 


... 

22 

36 

21 

16 

4 


1 

4 

Bbilai 

8 

47 

84 

16 


... 

6 

31 

22 

27 

14 



5 

Pa tan 

26 

49 

22 

3 


a.a 

38 

28 

13 

17 

2 


3 

R 

Ranohirai 

9 

62 

36 

3 


• •• 

34 

32 

6 

26 

3 



7 

Arjnnda 

17 

63 

23 

7 

... 

... 

32 

37 

6 

20 

4 


1 

8 

Pinkapar 

21 

fil 

12 

6 


... 

21 

39 

24 

10 

6 



9 

Bhandera 

34 

51 

13 

2 

... 

... 

30 

47 

12 

7 

8 


I 


Total 

18 

52 

22 

8 

... 

... 

23 

37 

17 

10 

7 




' The katba* referred to bold 4 ieera end 9 obbittaki of rice or 8 seen end 4 chhittaka of paddy. 
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Over the Tahsil as a whole the percentage classed as bhata haB fallen from 
8 to 7. Bhata soil when embanked for rice and subjected to the action of 
water and manure loses the appearance of bhata and is called matasi by the 
people. Hence the slight reduction. Although ghurri-kanhar has been 
classed as dorsa I, kanhar has increased from 18 to 23 per cent. Soil classers 
unless kept up to the mark seek safety in avoiding extremes and the kanhar 
area was much underclassod at the summary settlement. Many cultivators call 
all soil, other than bhata, which does not yield a double crop, matasi; but with 
the introduction of dorsa II, where such matasi was found to contain an 
admixture of black soil, it was changed to dorsa II. 

Bhilai has the lightest soil, followed closely by Nankatti, which has, how¬ 
ever, some black soil riverain villages. Bhandera and Pinkapar with 89 and 
84 per cent, are almost entirely black. The kanhar area of the Dhamda group 
is still much underclassed, and in comparison therewith Patan and Kanchirai 
are overclassed. 

About 11,000 acres of irrigated land escaped a separate factor because no 
irrigated factor was proposed for bahara and gabbar. In the same way a con¬ 
siderable portion of the gaurasa area was let off, including some very vuluable 
rasanha. As a large percentage of the irrigated and rasanha land is in the 
malguzar’s possession, they have benefited considerably by this concession. 

The gaurasa area in non-rice land was small; in the wheat land no factor 
was proposed, and this class might also have been very well dispensed with in 
the tikra. Bari dry and gaurasa were classed together with ono factor. 


Section IV,—Trade and Prices. 

46. The range of prices of wheat, rice and linseed are set out below from Pneei 
1861—1902. Pigures for linseed are only available from 1867. Separate 
quotations are given for best rice and common rice from 1887. These figures 
are for Raipur town : —- 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Bice, hast kind. 

Bice, common. 

j 

Limeed. 

1881 

48-00 


3300 


1802 

83 00 


7000 


1803 

6100 


6600 


1864 

3900 


3100 


1865 

22 00 


17-00 


1866 

20-00 




1867 

3600 


2400 

10-00 

1868 

36 00 


2600 

15-56 

1809 

1500 


12 00 

1333 

1870 

23 00 


2800 

21-33 

1871 

48-16 


2717 

2207 

1872 

41-83 


3791 

20-98 


4227 


87-76 

22-65 


4106 

• iH 

33-97 

27 03 

1875 

46-54 


3504 

8000 

1876 

53-74 


3049 

25 93 

1877 

42 59 


81-66 

14-77 

1878 

19-48 


19-71 

21-83 

1879 

19-88 

• •• • 

2107 

21-8$ 

1880 

25 54 


24-35 

2002 

188] 

89-08 


37-94 

22 86 

1889 

81-53 


40-55 

2002 

1883 

23 46 


82-04 

1777 

1884 

19-26 


93 65 

10-00 

1885 

84-69 


23-86 

15-00 

1888 

98 00 


23 45 

12-43 

1887 

29-44 

1393 

18-04 

13-52 

1883 

22 46 

18-52 

1807 

12-24 

1889 

2074 

1251 

16-40 

11-97 

1990 

22-90 

1271 

19-08 

11-98 

1891 

18-41 

1613 

21-32 

11-88 

1899 

1512 

16-00 

17-86 

lfrlO 

1899 

20-98 

14-33 

18-91 

10-66 

1894 

91-97 

16-22 

19-34 

10-02 

189$ 

18-72 

15-26 

19-18 

8-24 

1896 

14-39 

11-91 

14-39 

10-82 

1897 

8-89 

7-60 

9-14 

10-42 

1898 

18-96 

10-71 

16-64 

12-94 

1899 

13-96 

19-60 

17-33 

10-88 

1900 

9-78 

9-26 

11-10 

12-20 

1901 

1*09 

9-54 

11-88 

7-41 

1909 

1290 

11-88 

12-88 

714 
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Mr. Hewitt bases all his calculations for rice and wheat on a rate of one 
rupee for one maund of 40 seers of cleaned produce and for linseed at 20 seers 
per rupee. At paragraphs 220 and 221 discussing the possibility of expansion 
of exports ho makes the following remarks :— 

" 220. The trade, however, as carried on now, has probably reached a limit at which it 
will be stationary or nearly so for many years, as the expenses of 
C * V °y\ a ™ 60 grea \ aS „ t0 re( j uire “ very high price at the selling 
of trade, market to compensate the dealer for his risk even if he purchase at 

extraordinarily low rates. Thus at present the average rates of 
carriage to Nagpnr or Jnbbulpore are 15 rupees per cart or 3 rupees per bullock j each cart 
will carry about 16 mtrands and each bullock about 3 maunds. Thus taking the cart-load 
of 16 maunds the cost o£ load and expenses will be as follows:— 

• 

Co»t of load of wheat or rice... 

Cart-hire ... ... _. 

Contingencice 




R». 

16 

IS 

2 


rotnl 


33 


So tGat to realize a profit of 10 per cent, the grain must be sold at about 17 seers for the rupee, 
and even if by giving advances, or owing to a large harvest, he g«ts the grain at the very low 
price of 1 rupee for 2 maunds of clean rice {the lowest average price during the last five years), 
he must still sell at uot much less than 24 seers per rupee to realize his profit, and the same’ 
calculation will hold good with bullocks, while the demand for carts and bullocks, caused by 
any very great extension of tho traffic, would so raise the rates of rice as to very soon absorb 
any extra profit which might be obtainable from a great rise of prices iu the exterior marketB.” 


“221. But though the limits of profitable trade for dealers have been nearly reached, tho same 
cann °t bo 8a id of that carried on by tho ryots, and those who have 
•iport by ryou. carts and bullocks of tbeir own and leisure time to spare can afford to 

sell their grain at much lower rates than professional dealers, and it 
is therefore in the trade carried on by them that any groat increase in the exports is to be looked 
for. Already many ryots are their own exporters, and as the people advance in wealth, the num¬ 
ber will yearly increase probably.” 

It was presumably on the basis of 40 seers to the rupee that he remarked 
that prices had risen twelve-fold in fifteen years —that is since 1854. 

40 x 12 = 480 

Add J to convert from husked to unhusked ... 240 


Add 10 per cent, for cost of husking 


720 seers of paddy, 
72 


792 

Divide by 3J to convert to kathas ... = 243$ kathas, or roughly 12 khandis 

per rupee. 

Allowing for the fact that village katha of those days, though variable, 
generally did not hold more than four soers of rice, and that no allowance has 
been made for carting into Raipur from tho interior, it will he apparent that if 
Mr. Hewitt is quite correct in his statement about the twelve-fold increase, 
paddy must have boen soiling even cheaper than 12 khandis per rupee in the 
interior. Further, at paragraph 188, Mr. Howitt puts the wages of husking 
at one-fifth or 20 per cent., and tho loss in husking one-half. But in this I 
think he was oonfusing loss in weight with loss in measure. One khandi 
unhuskod gives 10 kathas husked, but the respective weights are as 3 to 2, since 
the measure of rice weighs half as much again as the same measure of paddy. 

By some such confusion of measure and weight and by comparing prices 
in the interior at the earlier stage with prices at Raipur at the time he was 
writing, and by not allowing for the smaller size of the village measure, he 
may havo been misled into saying that prices had risen twelve-fold. The 
highest rate that has ever boen mentioned to me for the years preceding 
Mr. Hewitt’s settlement was 9 khandis of dhan per rupee, measured in the 
katha of 4 seers rice capacity ; this would be roughly 8 khandis per rupee. The 
rate for dhan prior to the commencement of the bad seasons was 2 rupees per 
khandi, and therefore on Mr. Hewitt’s statement the price of the principal 
staple of this district has risen twenty-four-fold, and on the lower estimate has 
not risen less than sixteen-fold since the years immediately preceding Mr. 
Hewitt’s settlement. 
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47. In considering the effect of variations in price on the condition of the 
tenantry, one must generally judge by the lowest rates prevailing at the earlier 
periods, unless one has detailed information as to the character of the seasons. 
Writing now I discard from consideration the high prices prevailing from 1896 
onwards, because I am fully acquainted with the character of the seasons, but 
I cannot judge with certainty the figures of the decade 1860—70. I know that 
the rainfall was short from 1867—69 and that thoro was a severe famine in 1869, 
and as the settlement wa9 in progress from 186.' and Mr. Hewitt joined the 
district in 1864, it might be assumed that he would have mentioned any failure 
within his knowledge; hut of this I cannot ho quite certain, because in those 
days one or even two successive crop failures produced very little distress, 
especially if only partial. In those days, years such as 1896-97 and the 
presont year 1902-03 might well have passed hy unnoticed, and even the year 
1900 would then have been tided over with but little mortality, if preceded and 
followed by good seasons. The famine of 18'J9 was the result of two years and in 
the Drug Tahsil of three years with a rainfall less than that of 1900. 

The prices of 1864—66 t,hon suggest severe crop failure*, and, if so, the period 
1S6L—69 must have been infinitely worse than the present series of bad 
years. The question can best be tested by the method suggested by Mr. Hewitt’s 
paragraph 220, and I therefore compare the prices prevailing in Nagpur for 
wheat and rice witli those at Raipur for the years for which export figures are 
available : — 


1863 64 


1964-65 


1865 6G 
1866-07 
18G7-6S 


IUCR. 

Will'AT. 

Kates ib sskbs per buitb at 

Rates ib bebbs pxb 

BUPEB AT 

Raipur- 

Nagpur, j 

i 

Export 

in 

Dinumlrt. 

Ruipur. 

j Nat pur. 

Export 

iu 

maunett. 

56 

I 

k 

r 

. Tk j 

! 27S.05S 

\ 

i 

i 

61 

d r 

616.492 

31 


1 

i 

i 

110,400 

32 

! ! ! 

411,737 

17 

i 

i i 

r 20 g 

i 

i 

i ; 

74,308 

i 

22 

* . 1 

^ 17 ^ 

Is ! 

124,928 

... 

■ 

108,855 

20 ! 

; 1 1 

! 1 

J L 

210,462 

21 , 

j 

1 

i i\ 

i 

213,759 

3G 

1 

308,819 


The Nagpur Settlement Report, does not unfortunately give separate 
figures year by year, but only one rate for the years 1863—70. The general 
average for the years 1863—68 should, however, ho lower than the rates 
shown, because the famine of 1S68—09 pushed the rates up for that year. 
Trices both before and after the period 1863—70 at Nagpur were lower:— 


AVKRAOM PBICR IV BFrBES PER KllABDl 01’ 200 SEBflrt AT .\AGPCB. 


Period. 

Rice. 

1 

Wheat. 


Rs. a. p. 

Hi. a. p. 

1841—GS 

2 14 0 

5 3 0 

1868—70 

10 0 0 

11 8 0 

1871-75 

8 8 0 

8 12 0 


There is unfortunately no figure for rice for Raipur in 1866-67. 

Employing the general Nagpur rates of 20 seers per rupee for rice and 17 
seers per rupee for wheat, a cart-load (as per paragraph 220 quoted above) of 
16 maunds of rice would fetch Rs. 32 and of wheat Rs. 37-10-0. 
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The cost of this cart-load would have been at Raipur rates:— 


Yc*T8. 

Rice. 

Add Rs. 17 for 
carriage as 
per paragraph 
220. 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Add Rt.l? for 
earriaga at 
per paragraph 
220. 




Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. a. 

P- 


Rs. a. 

P 

Rt. 

a. p. 

1863-61 



11 

7 

0 

28 7 

0 

1803*04 

10 8 

O 

27 

8 0 

1864-65 



20 

10 

0 

37 10 

0 

1864-65 

20 0 

0 

87 

0 0 

1865-66 


... 

37 

10 

0 

54 10 

0 

1865-66 

29 0 

0 

46 

0 0 

1866-67 

• •• 

... 




... 


1866-67 

32 0 

0 

49 

0 O 

1867-68 

... 


2C 

n 

0 

13 11 

0 

1867-C8 

17 18 

0 

31 

13 O 


Prom these figures it is clear that profitable export of rice would not have 
been possible during any of those years, except the first, on the terms mentioned 
by Mr. tiewitt; that there would have been only a profit of 10 annas in the 
cart-lohd of wheat in 1861-05 and Its. 2-13-0 in 1867-68, whilst in 1865-66 and 
1866-67 export would only have been carried on at a heavy loss. In 18G5-66 
rice was more expensive at Raipur than at Nagpur. The figures of export at 
Mr. Hewitt’s disposal were those of the Eastern Circle, and his distribution or 
rather assignment of a cortain fraction to the Raipur District is admittedly a 
mere estimate; but tho Bilaspur prices agree fairly closely with those of 
Raipur. 

It is curious that in neither district is there any quotation for rice in 
1860. The exports up to 1865-60 can be explained on the assumption that 
dealers bad made heavy purchases while prieps were still low, and that though 
quotations are given in Raipur and Bilaspur, there was in fact no local demand ; 
or, secondly, that carts came from Nagpur not knowing of the rise in prices 
and took back some load rather than none, even though the profit could 
nothing like pay their expenses. The recovery of rico in 1866-67 and 1867* 
68 cannot be explained on either of those suppositions, and the explanation 
must be oithor that rice was obtainable at rates cheaper than those quoted, 
or that the grain was carted in by tenants in their own carts. Extensive 
carting by tenants is a regular feature of famine, vide the exports of til from 
Chhattisgarh in 1900 and the present year. The figures show great depression 
from 1864—67. It may safely be taken that the rates for 1864—70 indicate 
a series of yoars comparable with and probably worse than the present series 
of 3896—1903, and that the high prices were due to bad seasons and not to 
an increased demand for export. 

48. In had seasons the tenant has nothing for sale; he is fortunate if he 
has enough for food and seed. It is only in good and bumper seasons that 
he has much surplus, and we must therefore look to rates that are free from 
suspicion of failure for comparison. In 1862 wheat was selling at 83 seers 
per rupee and rice at 70 00 seers per rupee; in Bilaspur, where prices generally 
ruled a little easier than in Raipur, the following quotations are given for 
earlier years:— 


Per maund of 40 teen. 


Period. 

Rios. 

Wsiat. 

IilKBBlD. 

Maxi* 

mum. 

Mini¬ 
mum . 

1 

Average. 

Maxi* 

mum. 

Mini* 

mam. 

Are rage, 

Maxi* 

mam. 

' 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Arerage. 


Be. a. p. 

Re. •. p. 

Re. a. p. 




Be. a. p. 

Be. a. p. 

Re. k p. 

1848-88 

0 6 4 

0 4 0 

0 4 8 




0 8 0 


0 8* 

1859—61 

0 6 4 

0 6 4 

0 6 0 

The tame raWt as for rite 

0 10 8 

0 8 0 

0 9 8 

1863—17 

1 6 0 

0 6 4 

0 10 8 

are given. Thia it doabtfol, 

18 4 

0 10 • 

1 1 6 
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Apparently rice was not cheaper than 120 to 160 seers per rupee between 
1819 and 1861 at the head-quarters of Bilaspur, I have already stated 
that in the interior of the Drug Tahsil, rice sold for 9 local khandis per 
rupee=320 seers per rupee within living memory. 

I have included the linseed figures from Bilaspur, because the figures 
are not available for Raipur. The minimum rate up to 1861 was 80 seers 
per rupee and the maximum 60 seers. Between 1862 and 1867 the minimum 
was 60 seers and the maximum 60 seers. Mr. Hewitt took 20 seers per rupee 
for calculating the value of the Raipur yield. The year 1876 was a bumper 
yoar for wheat in both districts. In Bilaspur wheat sold at 84 seers and in 
Raipur at 54 seers. So late as 1882, the year before the railway was opened 
to Ruj-Nandgaon, rice sold for 40 seers in Raipur and in 1881 wheat sold for 
63 seers. Linseed sold for 30 seers in 1875 and for 23 seers in 1881. In 1878 
and 1879 there must have been some failure and wheat sold at 19 to 20 seers 
and rice at 20 to 21 seers. The figures up to 1883 show that a tenant, when 
he had much surplus to dispose of, would have been fortunate to get Jte. 1 
for 40 seers of rice, 50 seers of wheat or 25 seers of linseed. 

49. With the opening of the railway to NancJgaon rice jumped to 24 
seers, and remained at that figure for three years, until the heavy reserves 
bogau to bo depleted. The fourth year, 1887”, coincided with a partial failure 
of the rice crop in the Simga Tahsil, which continued for three years. The 
price rose to 18 and then to 16’- seers. This rise was partly due to depletion 
of stocks and partly to failure, but in 1890—95 rice found its level at 20 seers, 
and is not, I think, likely to fall below that level in future. On the other 
hand, judging by the year 1900, it is never likely to rise above 11 seers, at 
which stage outside competition enters. The rate will probably vary round 
IS to 19 seers, except in abnormal seasons, for some time to come, unless an 
increased yield due to greater industry and enterprise coupled with favourable 
seasons depresses the rate. Men having large dealings say that _4 to 3 fairly 
represents the value of good and common kinds of rice, but that in bad seasons 
the rates come closer together, say 7 to G. Both statements find some support 
in the figures quoted in paragraph 46. 

After the three years immediately following tho opening of the railway 
to Nandgaon, when reserves kept down the rate, wheat found its level at 
22 to 23 seers, and I think that with the return of good seasons, when the seed 
reserves at e replenished, it will not soli much dearer than 20 seers to the rupee. 

Tho reserves of linseed being much smaller were more quickly drained 
off, and it found its level in 1886 at 12 to 13 seers per rupee. The rates of 
1901 and 1902 are abnormally high owing to repeated failure, but will fall 
rapidly with good seasons. 

Khan Bahadur Aulad Hussain’s settlement coincided with the opening 
years of the railway, and the rates quoted at the end of paragraph 48 may 
be taken as standards, but lie did not deal with rents, beyond a trifling 
enhancement of the ahsolute-ocoupaacy class, and prices at that period are 
not material. 

50. For the interior of the tahsil accounts are available from 1861 at 
Fatal), from 1876 at Arjunda, with occasional entries at Drug since 1871. 
At Deokar, which is just outside the limits of the tahsil to the north, accounts 
are available since 1868. These have been carefully examined, but the figures 
are very conflicting and quite worthless. 

51. Mr. Hewitt valued bis exports at 40 seers for wheat and rice and 
20 seers for linseed, but his conception of prices w r ould only be material if he had 
assessed up to the full limit justified by the rise in prices. With a rise of twelve¬ 
fold or at least eight-fold, it was impossible for him to do this. Mr. Chisholm, 
on the other hand, took 80 seers for wheat and rice as his basis and said that he 
did not think the existing rate of 40 seers could be maintained. In this be was 
quite correct, wheat dropped to 84 seers on one occasion in Bilaspur and to 
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54 in Raipur, which would indicate 60 seers and upwards in the interior. 
If Mr. Chisholm’s basis of SO seers is taken, then prices at Mr, Hewitt’s time 
had risen four-fold and perhaps six-fold. Although he raised the assessment 
boldly, and rents were much enhanced, yet not half the full rise in prices was 
absorbed. In Bilaspur, Mr. Chisholm remarked that if prices should be 
maintained at 40 seers, his rate of 10 annas per acre would be ridiculously low. 
Tko Drug Tahsil all-round rate was 9 annas and 8 pies and bofore attestation 9 
annas and 11 pies. The standards I have taken in paragraph 49 arc rice 20 
seers, wheat 22 seers, linseed 13 seers; and although wealthy men may have been 
able to take advantage of the high rates prevailing at the time of Mr. Hewitt’6 
settlement, small tenants certainly could not, and there is but little doubt that 
the price now obtainable by them, when they have surplus produce to 
dispose of, has quadrupled for rice and wheat and ‘more than doubled for 
linseed. Prices have at least doubled since tuo opening of the railway to 
Nandgaon, and the tenant has a certain market, where as formerly in good 
years he often could not even get the low prices prevailing, because of ihe lack 
of demand. 

* 52. There is nothing in the Drug Tahsil that can be dignified by the 

name of a town. The following villages are important:—Drug (population 
3,935), Dhamda (2,652), Patan (1,469/, Arjunda (1,152), Bhilai (1,056) and 
Nankatti (1,190). Drug and Dhamda used to be the head-quarters of 
parganas, and liavo traces of fortifications and moats for dofenco. Banbarodh 
has points of interest for the antiquarian. The only bazars that call for 
mention in this tahsil, apart from those already mentioned, are Utai and Rani- 
talao. These are important cattle-markets—Barhapur, Nawatalao, Nagpura, 
Ranitarai and Pinkapar. A certain amount of cattle-breeding and import of 
young animals is carried on at Arjunda and other villages in the neighbourhood 
of Ranitalao and Utai for sale at the markets held there. Most of the people 
in this tahsil cart their surplus produce direct to Nandgaon. Drug has failed 
to establish itself as a trade centre. Important trade centres outside the tahsil 
are Jalbandha, Gandai, Chhuikhadan, Deokar and Berla for the north of the 
tahsil, and Gunderdohi, Dondi-Lohara, Balod, Sikosa and Maligaon for the 
south of the tahsil. 

At Dhamda, workers in brass muster strong and Kostas used to be of 
importance in many villages. Many of the old tanks are owned by Kostas, but 
now, with the exception of Kariasau, there is no one of this casto worthy of 
notice, and this caste suffered severely in the famines. 

This tahsil has always been well placed with Raipur to the east and 
iandgaon to the west. 

53. No separate figures of either export or import can be given for this 
^ahsil. I havo obtained details of tho traffio at all the stations in this district 
and at Raj-Nandgaon by tho courtesy of the Traffic Manager of the Bengal. 
Nagpur Railway. At Bhilai within this group and Kumhari in tho Raipur 
Tahsil betwoen Bhilai and Liaipur nothing is done and at Drug very little. 
I summarized these figures in my note for the Decennial Progress Report, an 
extract from whioh is given below— 

"The second statement shows imports and exports from Raipur station only under various 
heads from 1838—98, The import of cotton, twist and yarn, European, rose to 180 tons in 
1892, but the average is only 8i tons. Cotton, twist and yarn, Indian, reached its maximum 
under famine conditions, when the import of the European commodity fell to its lowest 
point, *. e,— 



European. 

Indian. 


Tons. 

Tone. 

January 1897 to Jane 1898 ... 

27 

1,679 

Average of 10 ytara for 18 mouths 

126 

I,02t 


"Cotton piece-goods, European, reached 454 tons in 1892; average of 10 years 287. 

"Cotton piece-goods, Indian, average of 10 years 200 tons, but supplanted the European 
article to a great extent under famine conditions. 

" Brass and copper, wrought—-Imports increased steadily up to 1898, 223 tons, sinoe when 
there has been a decline; average of 10 years 129 tom. 
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“ Iron suddenly rose to 1,844 tons in 1892 ; this was abnormal, but since then an average 
of over 400 tons has been maintained. 

“ Kerosine oil reached its maximum in 1895, 769 tons. 

“ Salt reached its highest figure in 1891 — 4,842 tons, but this import has been very 
regular; average of 10 years 4,523 tons. 

“Sugar, with an average of 828 tons, made a sudden bound in 1898 to 1,539 tons. 

“ The import of timber, firewood and bamboos sprang up in 1893 and has maintained 
high level since. 

“ The export of cotton, twist, yarn and piece-goods, Indian, has been small throughout. 

“ Myrabolams average 2,430 tons. 

“Wheat, 20,360 tons in 1891 ; average 10,618 tons. 

“ Rice, 43,270 tons, June lS^l to June 1892 ; average 21,225 tons. 

“ Other grain, 7,374 tons in 1891; average only 2,019 tons. 

“ Hides and skins, maximum in 1895, 903 tons ; average 565 tons. 

“Linseed, 9,099 tons, 1893; average 4,528 tons. 

“ Till and gingelly, 2,847 tons, 1893; average 1,467 tons. 

“ Sugar trilling. 

“ Similar figures for Nandgaon merely show to what extent trade has been diverted to 
Raipur. A fair amount of the export and import of this district is still carried on through 
Namlgaon, especially from the Drug Tahsil and puts of the Dbatntavi and Simga 
Tahsils. 

“ There is no marked rise in the import of sugar in 1893, similar to that in Raipur. De¬ 
tailed figures for the minor stations oiler no point of interest. Imports me confined to kerosine 
oil, salt and sugar and exports to wheat, rice and other grain anil oil-seeds.’' 

The extension to Raipur coincided with a period of dull export, partly owing 
in the case of rice to failure in the Simga Tahsil. For wheat the years 1886, 
38,000 tons, and 1887, -41,000 tons, have not since been equalled by both stations 
together, the highest subsequent figure being in 1891 37,000 tons. A ton of 
wheat or rice may for easy calculation be valued at 11a. 60 and a ton of linseed 
or til at Rs. 120. The highest export of wheat from Raipur station was 20,000 
tons, value Rs. 12 lakhs. In the sarno year 26,000 tons of rice, value Rs. 15® 
lakhs, and 11,000 tons of oilseeds, value Rs. lakhs, were exported. The 

total value of exports under these heads from the Raipur station amounts in 
1891 to Rs. 40^ lakhs, or nearly five timps the land revenue. The highest 
oxports of rice from Raipur have been in 1892 39,000 tons and 1S95 36,000 
tons, but linseed has never approached the figure for 1885, 20,000 tons, and til 
is quite unimportant in this statement. 

The figuros of years after 1898 show a great falling-off in wheat, rice and 
linseed, due to bad seasons, tempered by a largely increased export of til, which 
does well with a light rainfall. Most of the til comes, however, from the 
Zamindaris and States, 


Sectien V.—The People- 

64. The Drug Tahsil comprises 678 villages covering 1,166 square miles; popoution 
of these 43 are uninhabited. There are in all 729 mahals, or separate revenue- 
paying units. The population recorded at different times has been— 


1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 


210,732 

250,363 

280,400 

240,682 


As the first census of 1871 immediately followed the famine of 1869, when 
there is said to have been muoh loss of life, it would appear that as regards 
population the tahsil has been thrown back to a figure very little above that 
of the years immediately preceding that famine The decrease is greatest in 
the Naukatti group, 21 per cent., whilst in Patan the population is stationary 
at 2B2 to the square mile. 
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Diftribution 

occupation. 


85. I am unable to compare tho tahsil figures for occupations, but the 
district figures, of which tho most important are shown below, give a very fair 
idea of the tendencies in this tahsil also: — 


District Total. 


Year. 
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General labour. 

Boggart. 

, 

1801 ...! 
1901 

882,708 

7o-},0b8 

273,C33 

331,001 

107.327 

112,105 

i 

j 8,354 

i 

63,788 

17,296 

i3.031 

10,600 

1,458 

5,237 

52,465 

25,304 

13,344 

14,244 


Apart from the general decline, which affects the whole population, tho 
following points are worthy of notice ; the increase of 18 per cent, in labourers 
at the expense of the land-holding classes ancl permanent labourers ; the groat 
falling-off in petty gardeners and fishermen, theso classes suffer heavily during 
famine ; a very heavy docline in cotton-workers ; (ho decline in the lac 
industry, which, however, does not. concern the Drug Tahsil; the great increase 
in money-lenders and the decrease under general labourers. These, in their 
way, are all signs of tho hard times, and even a large numner of the religious 
classes seem to have been starved out and to have gone in search of wealthier 
disciples elsewhere. The only points on tho right side are tho increase in 
brick and tile-makers, in artificers in building, and in workers in gold, silver 
and brass. Tho increases are small no doubt, except in tho proportionate 
increase in tho number of tile-makers, but still they may be taken as an 
indication that prosperity was increasing prior to the bad years. These are 
substantial classes that can last through had seasons. The makers of glass 
bangles and other trifling amenities of life do not show' the samo power of 
resistance. 

Famines have been too frequent visitors lately for it to be necessary for 
the Settlement Officer now to analyse tire population likely to require relief, 
but it may be worthwhile considering whether the extraordinary figure of 
1900 will ever again be reached or exceeded. The maximum figure was 
reached in August, 7UG.S40, but that w 7 as due to the freo kitchen policy for 
workers, which was not locally acceptable and was discounted so far as possible. 
The truo maximum may be taken at 0.34,G2G at the end of May. The morta¬ 
lity was never very heavy in 1900, and therefore tho census taken immediately 
afterwards may be accepted as giving a more correct estimate of the popu¬ 
lation than the census of 3.891, most of tho deficit being charged to the 
famine of 1897. The cousus of 1901 gave a population of 1,440,000, and 
calculated on this figure the number on relief in May came to 45-^ per cent, 
and W'as of course still more than this in the open khalsa, the jungly tracts 
having obtained some crop and having resources in time of famine that are not 
available in the open country. The census results of the adjoining native 
states put any comparison in that direction out of the question, even if the 
crop failure there was as complete. The maximum on relief in the Bilaspur 
District, which adjoins Raipur on tho north, was also in May 280,865, or 
approximately 28 per cont. of the revised population, and the difference be¬ 
tween tho two districts is striking. But there are two important considerations 
that materially affect this discrepancy. Firstly in Bilaspur a far larger percent¬ 
age of the population is found in the jungly tracts, and, secondly, crops were a 
little better in the Bilaspur District, vide paragraph 23 of the Provincial 
Famine Report for 1899-1900. A narrow strip of the Raipur District along the 
Bilaspur border, that I inspected last year, had certainly had something better 
than the rest of the khalsa, and whereas the normal double-cropped area of the 
Raipur District is double that of Bilaspur, in 1899-1900 tho Bilaspur. double¬ 
cropping was double that of Raipur. Tho importance of this does not lie in the 
value of the double crop, but in the fact that where double-cropping was 
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possible, rice must have given some outturn, and in the general indication 
given thereby. The Bilaspur monsoon rainfall exceeded that of Raipur by - 
50 per cent. Now below 4 annas in Chattisgarh at present every anna of 
defiuit makes a most important difference, and X estimate that the difference in 
the demand for relief between outturn nil and outturn 2 annas would not be 
less than 30 per cent, of the population. The outturn of Raipur in 1899 of 
both crops would be overestimated at 6 pies in the open tracts of the khalsa ; if 
Bilaspur had something better than this, the smaller demand for relief requires 
no comment. If this explanation of the difference between the two adjoining 
districts is not adequate, the fact still remains that in Raipur very strong 
meamres were taken to keep down the numbers. The wage scale was based 
on price rates 25 per cent, below those prevailing, no Sunday wage was paid 
for some months, mates were required to work, and tasks were raised beyond 
the maxima previously accepted. Even elimination by selection was attempt¬ 
ed, a most dangerous experiment in acute distress. With prices ruling as low 
as 9 seers to the rupee in the interior, from 2 to 3 lakhs of peoplo were em¬ 
ployed on village works at wage rates of— 

Men ... 5 pice. 

Women ... 4 ,, 

Children ... 3 „ 

For the present year 1902-1903, the rainfall of the second period was so 
capricious that anv estimate became very difficult, hut it was calculated that at 
least one lakh would come on relief. Up to date about 35,000 only are on 
relief, with 11 camps open, and only partially filled. If the task is not exces¬ 
sive, this shows that the people do not come on to work relief except as a last 
resort, and if the numbers continue low and there is no excessive mortality in 
the rains, this will be a fair proof that relief as given during the hot weather of 
1900 was not excessive. In June last, 1902, in a note for the Decennial 
Progross Repoit, I wrote as follows:— 

“ Reforo closing this paragraph I may note one very satisfactory point. The extent to 
which embanking of rice land is being carried out this hot weather is extraordinary, not only 
in my own experience but according to enquiry from the people, and I think also that the 
very small export of rice may be taken with this. 1 do not think that this is altogether due to 
the shortness of the rice crop, but that the cultivators have at last learnt their lesson and are 
storing food and seed-grain against further possibilities of failure. During the last 
ten years the people have passed from the height of prosperity, attended by carelessness 
for the future, indolence and neglect of cultivation, through a period of intense stress, 
when even the well-to-io have had to labour beside their own labourers for months and 
during the worst of the hot weather at a season when they had given up expecting their own 
servants to work, and to herd together in public kitchens, a'cepting the name of kangals, to 
what it may be hoped will prove more than a temporary breathing space. I think, and I 
trust, that I am right, that they have profited by their sufferings, and that whatever failure* 
may be in store, matters will never again be as bad as in the famine of 1900." 

If the view expressed in the last sentenoe was correct, it affords some 
explanation of the small number coming on relief this year. But the short 
breathing space has not been prolonged, and if next year there should un¬ 
happily he a complete failure of crops equal in intensity to that of 1899-1900, 
the number that would require relief would again not fall below 50 per cent, of 
the population of badly affected tracts. 

56. Omitting fractional shares villages are held by malguzars as Msigm***. 
follows:— 
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Three hundred and thirty-seven villages are held by cultivating castes. In 
the Dhamdha group there is a good Lodhi community. In Nankatti, Baniyas 
and Rajputs have been materially assisted by the famines in getting rid of Cha- 
mar tenants. The Chamar malguzars are all poor. Kurmis from the adjoining 
Sirnga Tahsil are gaining ground. In Drug there is a very good duster of Kur¬ 
mis, and the Baniyas and Brahmins are not oppressive. In Patan the Brahmins 
and some of the Kurmis are very wealthy, In Ranchirai most of the villages are 
held by Tolis and Kurmis, but the Raj puts are bad managers or oppressive, and the 
Marwari villages are ruined. In Arjunda, Kurmis and. Tclis are very numerous 
especially in the west. In the east the Rajputs are spendthrifts and cannot 
sustain thoir villages in had years. In Pinkapar and Bhandera, the Gonds and 
Hal has are found. They cannot support unfavourable seasons. Though many 
of the malguzars are very wealthy, there are but few who hold many villages. 
In the north Joharsing, Lodhi, has eight villages, and Ramchand Dau, Baniya, 
the same number. (Dau was the term by which the patels were generally 
known. The patel was set over a number of villages, to each of which thore 
w^s a gaontia). Other members of the Agarwal Baniya family, though not 
having many villages in this tahsil, have also villages in other parts of tho 
district. They are quarrelsome and litigious, and some are heavily involved. In 
the south-east Sundarlal, Hajput, has nine villages and others in the Dhamtari 
Tahsil. In the centre Sautokh, Kurmi, holding four villages and a share in 
another, is very influential, and so also Raghunath Misar with four whole 
villages and shares in two others. Kariasao, Kosta, with three whole villages 
and shares in four others in the south-west, holds many villages in other 
tabs! Is. 

57. I show below transfers which had taken place in the Drug Tahsil 
(1) between Settlement and attestation, (2) between attestation and revision, 
and (3) sales and mortgages since revision. Head No. 1 has already been 
fully dealt with in tho Rent-rate Reports and head No. 2 has been dealt with in 
the Assessment Reports of Dhamda, Patan and Ranchirai and in the Rent-rate 
Report of the other groups. Chamars were the principal losers in proportion 
to the small number of villages held by them, but a good many Brahmin 
villages changed hands. Gonds and Halbas lost several villages in the south. 
Kurmis and Brahmins were the principal incomers:— 


Serial 

No. 

Namo of group. 

BBTWBBN 8BTTLK* 
MHNT AND 
ATTESTATION. 

Bbtwhkn attest¬ 
ation AND 
REVISION. 

Salbs sincb 

REVISION. 

MORTaAQBS 

SINCE 

REVISION. 

Whole 

Tillages. 

Shares. 

Whole 

Tillage.. 

Share.. 

Whole 

villages. 

Shares. 

Whole 

village.. 

Share.. 

1 

Dhamda ... ... 

6 

12 




3 


1 

3 

Nankatti 

2 

23 

7 

6 

... 



... 

3 

Drug 

2 

17 

8 

3 

... 

3 

... 

a 

4 

Bhilai 

7 

9 


5 

• e* 

■2 

ee. 

... 

5 

Patan 

2 

5 

... 

... 

... 

■ 


— 

6 

Ranchirai 

S 

7 

... 

... 

1 

■ 

• 

1 

7 

Arjunda 

2 

11 

... 


2 

8 

... 

4 

8 

Pinkapar 

3 

8 

... 

••• 

... 

■ M 

... 

1 

9 

Bhandera 

8 

IS 


... 

... 

6 

1 

... 


Total for the Tabeil 

31 

107 

10 

IS 

3 

20 

4 

« 


Prior to attestation, there were fewest transfers in Patan and most in 
Nankatti. Between attestation and revision matters came to a head in Nankatti ; 
7 whole villages and 5 shares were transferred, making a total of 9 whole villages 
and 28 shares since settlement. 
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Since revision Telia have sold 4 shares=Rs. 1*5-4, Brahmins 5 share 9 = 
Rs. 1-15*8, and Marwaris 2 villages and 3 shares=Rs, 3 The remaining village 
and 8 shares are distributed amongst 6 different castes. Chatterbhuj is getting 
rid of the Gond villages which he cannot manage. Marwaris are prominent 
amongst purchasers with one whole village and G shares=Rs. 2-10-8, and Kur- 
mis come next with 4 shares=Rs. 1-7-2. The mortgages are mostly for small 
sums, and except in one case not such as to imperil the property. In 13 out of 
the 23 villages and shares sold the revenue was practically not touched in the 
recent revision. The highest acreage incidences of sales are Rs. 13-15-10 
between Kurtnis and Rs. 13-2-11 between Brahmins on small shares. In 4 cases 
the price fetched exceeded 30 times the revenue and in 6 cases 20 times the 
revenue. In the other ca'ses lower incidences on revenue were obtained, but 
no doubt there was some other consideration of old debt. 


The following transfers which took place prior to attestation show the 
value of proprietary right then:— 


Area in aorce. 

1’ricc palJ. 

Rate per acre. 

Revenue 

. • 

Incidences on 
revenue. 

Acres. 

Rs, 

Ri. a. 

P' 

Rs. a. p. 

Times. 

1,220 

13,100 

10 11 

10 

300 0 0 

44 

1,169 

13,000 

11 3 

5 

270 0 O 

48 

32S 

5,000 

IS 6 

0 

112 8 O 

44 

924 

14,000 

15 2 

4 

410 0 O 

34 

349 

6,000 

14 5 

4 

90 O O 

CG} 


58. Times are hard now-a-days for tho improvident malguzars. The rate 
of interest has been doubled from 12 to 24 por cent., and even then money is 
difficult to obtain, and a percentage is deducted from the principal according to 
the necessity of the borrower. Villages are being foreclosed for claims which 
are in some cases altogether disproportionate to tho normal value. In time 
of famine it is distinctly a e ise of “to him that hath,” and it of course makes 
for tho ultimate good of the country, that the improvident should be dis¬ 
placed, but it is not a pleasant process to assist at. Paragraph 43 of the 
Revenue Report of ibis district for the year 1901-1902 runs— 

"The number of private sales of mnhals or shares rose from 26 to 59 anil that of compul¬ 
sory transfers from 26 to 68. The increase in both kinds of transfers was chiefly duo to the 
indebtedness of the proprietary body and their inability to pay otherwise than by transfer, 
and partly in case of compulsory sales to disposal of Collector’s cases, which had been long 
pending.’’ 


The figures of previous years as given in the Revenue Reports available 
are under both heads— 
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These figures are for the whole district. No doubt oourt cases in which 
postponements had been given, in the hope that the debtor would, if given time, 
be able to save bis property in whole or part, could no longer be kept pending, 
and this would explain the increase after the low figures of past years, but the 
increase in private sales tells its own tale, and it is probable that the renewed 
failure of this year will deprive many of their last chanoe of escape. 

59. The percentage of home-farm on ocoupied area by groups varies from 
83 in X>hamda and Drug to 28 in Patan, and the Tahsil average is 29 per oent. 
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Large increases have been detailed and commented on in the Rent-rate 
Reports. Many malguzars hold more than half their villages, and such oases 
are to be found amongst all castes. It is worthy of notice that if a malguzar 
holds 40 per cent, of the occupied area and his revenue and cesses amount to 
60 per cent, of assets, he ceases to obtain any advantage from enhancing rents, 
except from the ad-interim profit. At the next settlement, tho whole of the 
rental will go to p iy revenue and cesses, and without any profit, he has an 
increased responsibility and a larger deficit to make good in bad years. If he 
holds more than 40 per cent, or revenue and cesses comes to more than 60 per 
cent.., enhancement will be an absolute loss to him except for the ad-interim 
profit. If malguzars ceaso to find profit in enhancement, the difficulties of the 
Settlement Officer of the future will be greatly enhanc*ed. If given a free hand 
in this district, I should not hesitate, during favourable seasons, to double the 
rental, in order to stimulate the tenantry to industry and to make their land 
less attractive to non-cultivating money-lenders. I should not hesitate, because 
the open action of a limited number of malguzars has shown clearly what the 
possibilites are, and how very far rents fall below a fair demand. But if such 
demonstration were not available, I should propose an enhancement of 10 per 
cent, with hesitation, and should prefer to test my proposals over a few villages 
first before applying them to a whole tahsil. It is obviously desirable that 
Government should incur no risk of enhancing a people beyond a fair demand, 
and yet the limits of a fair demand cannot be ascertained without experiment. 
The malguzar is obviously the person to make that experiment. If he pushes 
rents too high, no blame falls on Government, and he can reduce rents of his own 
motion, or be required to reduce them ; but Government cannot experiment 
in this way. Tho Settlement Officer will not risk fixing rents, which may be 
too high and have to he reduced. So long as settlements eontinue, and Govern¬ 
ment undertakes the responsibility of fixing rents, the Settlement Officer 
requiros ovory possible indication to assist him in his work. Brom this point of 
view, it is most undesirable that malguzars should bo blamed for pushing up 
rents. I have at different times had six Assistant Settlement Officers, and each 
of them has on occasions described malguzars as tyrants merely because they 
have pushed up rents. Why, I cannot say. There was no justification in the 
cases with which they were dealing. In this district such an attitude is singu¬ 
larly out of place. 

Again, what treatment do malguzars receive at the hands of the courts? 
I can only find statistics in two of tho Rovenue Reports of reoent years. 
They are as follows 


Application. 

Successful. 

Untmccetsful. 

Ponding. 

E8 

9 

44 

5 

11 1 

12 

53 

12 


It, is not fair to the intelligence of the malguzars to suppose that so large 
a proportion of oases taken into court were extravagant, and if not, is this what 
is wanted. It is not wise to appoint an agent and then thwart him in 
every way. The malguzar was, as I take it, intended to be a Deputy 
for G overnment, an aid to the easy collection of the revenue of which 
he was awarded a largo share, a means of supplying tho capital so 
necessary for the development and maintenance of agriculture, a guarantee 
for tho improvement and keeping together of his villago, and finally an agent 
to from time to time, according to his judgment, increase rents and periodi¬ 
cally at settlement share the proceeds with Government. If this was the 
conception, I submit that I have sufficient faith in the intelligence of 
the native to believe that it was a good one. But I also submit that the 
malguzar has not been treated as a sharer, hut too often as an enemy of the 
tenant (merely because he has raised rents) and therefore to be despoiled. The 
easy-going man, who leaves rents alone and allows his village and his tenants 
to deteriorate as prices rise (a native’s first idea is not to get more money but 
more aram ) gets some share in any enhancement that the Settlement Officer 
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may make. The enterprising man who has pushed up rents and shown him 
how he may take that enhancement, finds his whole profit assimilated and 
himself disgraced aud branded as a tyrant in front of his people. The question 
is a serious one for a Settlement Officer, for the time may not he far distant 
when malguzars will not only not enhance hut even press for reduction. 

>10. A malguz^r of character is all powerful in his own village. No law 
that can he framed can hind him. He is or always can be there. If a tenant 
goes against the malguzar, themalguzar without transgressing aey law can stop 
him drinking from the village tank, can refuse assistance and prevent others 
giving him assistance with seed loans, &c., can forbid the village herdsman to 
graze his cattle, can even drive the cattle into his fields. If ho is unscrupulous 
lie can do a good deal more* He is on ilie spot and his control is absolute. 

Such cases are not numerous, but I can give instances of a That, a Rajput, a 
Gosai, a Brahmin, a Bauia and even a Kurini and a Lodhi who have cleared 
their villages of tenants, not in the jungly tracts, but in the long settled open 
country, and all except the Gosai within this one tahsil. 

Such eases show that it is useless to try and bind malguzars by sections 
and clauses and if so it is unwise to introduce inoperative restrictions in their 
dealings with tenants. It is necessary to enlist tlnur interests ; first, they must 
see their profit in co-operating with the wishes of Government; and, secondly, 
they must see that they will • ufler if they do not. Tor the second purpose, the 
obvious remedy, speaking after the event, would have been to reserve power to, 
in the last resort, cancel their settlements and turn them out of the village. 

This is now impossible, and the only expedient left is to invest the Deputy 
Commissioner with power to affect the amount of tin? assessment at next settle¬ 
ment. by the introduction of character books or some such device, and to make 
a very wide difference between the assessment of a good and of a bad malguzar 
For t he first purpose, it is not profitable in this district for malguzars to have, 
low-paying tenants. They find much more profit iu cultivating the land thom- 
selves and the low rent makes the land an attraction to money and grain 
lenders whose intrusion into the village is resented. I have known cases where 
tho malguzar lias.paid extraordinarily high prices to buy out oihor malguzars 
or money-lenders who havo acquired holdings by transfer in his village. Tho 
remedy for this is to allow and to encourage the malguzar to raise rents ; to 
remove or refrain from enforcing restrictions, which make it appear that he 
is looked upon as a danger and not as an assistant; and to make such an assess¬ 
ment that the malguzar will profit by raising rents, and not find at settlement 
that the profits go to Government and the increased responsibility to himself. 

The prosent method of assessment is generally oquitablo, but tho malguzar 
looks to results and not to methods If the homo-farm had been kept within 
limits tliore could be no serious objection, but with a possible revenue of 
60 per cout. of assets, on which cesses amount to another 8 per cent., any cer¬ 
tainty of profit from enhancement disappears when the homo-farm roaches 
32 per oont. This limit is already exceeded in two groups. If the co-operation 
of the malguzar is valued as an aid to settlement, the only method that occurs 
to me for providing for such cases will he to guarantee the assessment of a 
percentage of the home-farm at tho rent-rate of the preceding settlement 
and not at the enhanced rate. 

61. Concealment is suspected all over the tahsil, and especially in the Co&co»im«nt of 
Patan, Rancbirai and Arjunda groups. Very littlo admission of coneealmont a,,cU - 
has, however, been obtained. Mr. Gajraj Singh, Assistant Settlement Officer, 
was most successful. Admissions were made in 26 villages in all, but in many of 
them tho amounts were very trifling, and probably only a sop to stop enquiry. 

The most striking cases are found in Marra and Amalori; they camo to light 
owing to disputes. In Marra concealment to the extent of Rs. 675 was 
admitted raising the rental 156 per cent, and in Amalori Rs, 196 raising the 
rental 166 per cent. 

The most remarkable single instance was of a tenant, who was shown as 
paying Rs. 7, but admitted that he paid Rs. 10. 
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Tanant*. 


Many malguzars also take heavy nazaranas on transfers and other ne\r 
settlers. The nazaranas are generally concealed, and I did not become aware 
of the extent of this practice whilst in the Drug Tahsil, but in the 
Dhamtari Tahsil I had the matter enquired into in every village inspected. 
Owing to the stoppage of settlement I have not had the figures of admitted 
nazarana compiled, but in one village between the years 1896 and 1899 
nazarana to the amount of Rs. 1,925 was paid on the transfer or settling of small 
areas amounting to only 82 acres in all. The revenue of this village is Rs. 500. 

Other devices for enhancing income aro to take grain from the tenants on 
the ground of keeping a reserve of seed for time of need (this is especially 
done by malguzars, who have little or no home-farm)^ and also to take barars or 
contributions. About these barars there is some doubt; sometimes they aro admit¬ 
tedly taken every year iu villages near the jungle for allowing tho tenants to take 
the jungle produce. In other cases they are said to bo only taken occasionally, 
when the malguzar has to incur any special expenditure as a wedding or a 
pilgrimage or a law suit. Sometimes a small annual collection is admitted for 
religious purposes, i. e., for ceremonies common to the village. I think that 
these barars arc a stop on the way to concealment of rent; the malguzar is not 
prepared to tell any falsehoods, so ho effects his objects by somo such device, 
hoping that it will not come to notico. 


62. The tenants are shown by caste and classification below:— 


Serial No. 

Name of caste. 

A 

B 


D 

E 

F 

Total. 

3 


3 

4 

nFfn 

WHS 

C 

7 

8 

9 

i 

Chamars ... 

56 

903 

2,761 

— 

1,138 

568 

376 

5,860 

2 

Tclis 

135 

1,795 

1,914 

437 

311 

273 

4,865 

8 

Kurrnie ... 

118 

705 

878 

157 

108 

68 

2,022 

4 

Qonde 

14 

397 

764 

184 

203 

157 

1,719 

6 

Halbaa 

18 

615 

375 

54 

179 

138 

1,379 

6 

Gahirae, Rawate, Ahirs 

11 

228 

698 

161 

149 

117 

1,264 

7 

Marare 

4 

152 

285 

307 

151 

43 

742 

8 

Ohimare 

l 

100 

2G7 

77 

60 

40 

635 

9 

Kewats 

1 

109 

217 

52 

102 

31 

612 

10 

Mahart 

8 

111 

220 

63 

74 

27 

503 

11 

Brahmans 

49 

167 

179 

29 

24 

9 

457 

12 

Dhobie 

... 

115 

103 

32 

50 

19 

409 

13 

Lodbi* 

SO 

120 

217 

22 

4 

13 

406 

14 

Kalare 

6 

158 

183 

30 

31 

14 

867 

15 

Others 

185 

637 

825 

288 

268 

122 

2,025 


Total 

035 

6,266 

9,826 

2,831 

2,270 

1,437 

23,265 


The letter F* was introduced to designate tenants who were not in the 
village when it was attested, but who had not definitely given up their land 
and might return. 

The classification by letter is next given by groups as made at revision in 
1901. Most of the F class had been eliminated, and except for a few absolute 


* For definition of other oleiiee, *ee paragraph 66. 
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occupancy tenants, they were all men who had absconded owing to the failure 
of the rabi in 1901:— 


Serial No. 

Name of Assessment Group, A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Total. 

1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

Dhamdlia 

86 

500 

1,195 

255 

69 

4 

2,109 

2 

Nanbatti 

50 

412 

1,162 

607 

173 

21 

2,325 

3 

Druj? 

141 

052 

1,235 

348 

183 

9 

2,568 

4 

Bhilai 

89 

781 

1,281 

4S0 

132 

14 

2,777 

6 

Patan 

72 

709 

1,011 

140 

9G 


2,058 

C 

Ranchirai 

07 

487 

847 

187 

268 


1,856 

7 

Arjundah 

7G 

921 

1,123 

387 

337 

5 

2,849 

8 

Pinkapftr 

65 

658 

677 

03 

293 

5 

1,791 

9 

Bhandera 

70 

1,095 

802 

124 

466 

32 

2,679 



Total ... 716 

' 

6,215 

9,453 

2,521 

2,017 

90 

21,012 


At revision it was found that the total number of tenants had fallen by 
2,253 and naturally the number of D, E and E classes had shrunk considerably. 
Those classed as A had actually increased in numbers, malguzars and tenants 
of good villages having taken up land in villages that had deteriorated and 
where for the time land was not in strong demand. 


The percentage of desertion amongst the important castes is :— 




Nu labor. 

Absconded. 

Percentage. 

1. Chamars 


...| 5,800 

555 

9 

2. Telia 


.... 4,865 

335 

7 

3. Kurmis 


2 022 

87 

4 

4. Gonds 


1,719 

248 

14 

5, Halbas 


1,379 

139 

10 

6 . Rawats 


1,264 

139 

11 

7. Marars 


...! 742 

40 

5 

8 . Dhimars 


535 

5 

1 

9. Kewats 


512 

122 

24 

10. Mahraa 


503 

1 

39 

8 


Confusion has occurred between the Dhimar and Kewats. They are both 
fishing castes. Apart from this, Gonds have, as might have been expected, 
deserted to a greater extent than any other caste. They are, however, closely 
followed by Eauts, Halbas and Charaars. 

The Lodhis, total 406, desertious 47, have fared very badly considering their 
reputation as cultivators. They live in a colony in North Dhamda. One Lodhi 
malguzar has, however, cleared his villages of tenants, and another having 8 
villages, and being in the hands of his agents, allowed some of them to deterio¬ 
rate a good deal. 

The number of desertions has been greatest in tho Dhamda Group, where ■ 
the figure has been augmented by the action of the malguzars in 1897. 

Desirous of increasing their home-farms, they did all that was in their power to 
get rid of tenants. 

The greatest number of A class tenants is found in the Drug Group, but on 
the whole Patan maintains its superiority, which is manifested by every test 
applied. The most substantial castes are the Brahmans, Kurmis, Lodhis and 
Kostas. 

63. The table below shows the transfers of the absolute-occupancy and Transfer, of tenant 
occupancy right that took place in the year of attestation and between r ‘ g t- 
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Sub-letting. 


attestation and revision, All these transactions were made under famine 
conditions. Figures of some transactions that took place prior to the famine 
of 1896-97 have been commented on in the Rent-rate Report, but this point was 
not fully enquired into at the outset. 

In the Dhamtari Talisil full enquiry was made, but settlement was stopped 
and Rent-rate Reports not written, so that the village figures have not been 
compiled. However, in one group, where the transfers lntd been numerous, 
I totalled up the amounts and found that in 40 villages 2,003 acres had changed 
hands for a sum of Rs. 49,660. Land is more valuable in the Dhamtari Tahsil 
than in any part of the Drug Tahsil, except Patan and Ranchirai, and the 
Dhamtari Tahsil did not suffer in the first famine :— 



AllSni.VTB'OrCDPAJTCY. 

Occupancy. 

Remarks. 

| Area. 

Lent. 

Amount for 
which (sold. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Amount for 
which sold. 

At attestation 

630'30 

178 12 4 

8,089 2 0 

970-30 

606 O 11 

11,100 0 0 

! 

After do. 

ClD'Sl 

313 4 3 

7,146 2 0 

903*51 

559 15 11 

0,828 0 9 

1 

i 

Total 

1,539-30 

851 0 7 

15,235 4 0 

1,873*90 1 

1,16(5 0 10 

17,931 0 9 

| 

i 


The demand for the absolute-oceupany right showed no falling off after 
attestation, but there is a remarkable difference in the oeeupany figures. Roughly 
in both rights the transfer value shown is Rs. 10 per acre, but the incidence on 
the rental is greater in the low-paying absolute-occupancy right. Omitting 
small areas the best prices are found in— 



AuSOlUTE-OCCtTl'ANCY, 

OoccrAKOi’. 


Area. | 

Rout. 

Amount. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Amount. 




Kb. 



2,017 

Bhilai 

135 

B0 

1,531 

1 D 0 

98 


167 

76 

I 

2,704 

... 

... 

Ranchirai 

82 

48 

1,330 

Patan 205 

103 

2,819 

Total 

374 

1S3 

5,565 

355 

207 

4,886 

_ 


| “'"V 

j^Ks. 15 por acre and 30 times tbo rental. 

« nearly Rs. 14 per acre and 23 times 
the rental. 


64. The rates for sub-letting are by groups 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Group, 

Area. 

Ront. 

Rate per aero. 




Rs. a. p. 

Rf. a. p. 

1 

Dhamda 

30000 

49G 8 G 

1 10 0 

2 

Nankatti 

881'00 

1,206 9 1 

16 0 

3 

Drug 

33684 

668 5 8 

1 15 9 

4 

Bhilai 

26100 

664 6 0 

2 2 7 

5 

Patan 

239 80 

754 1 0 

3 2 4 

6 

Ranchirai 

43500 

871 15 0 

2 0 1 

7 

Arj undab 

421-66 

1,040 13 4 

2 7 5 

8 

Pinkapur 

271-42 

712 2 8 

2 9 11 

9 

Bhander. 

356-84 

921 11 1 

2 9 4 


Total 

3,503-56 

7,236 9 1 

2 11 
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A larger area than this is sublet, and the details thereof are shown in the 
Rent-rate Reports, hut land is very often handed over on the same rent for a 
few years on account of debt; such cases have been excluded. The rates arrived 
at agree fairly well with the description of the groups. Nankatti with poor soil, 
and Dhamda with rabi cultivation, which is not as much appreciated as rice, 
stand lowest. Drug, Bhilai, and Ranchirai stand close together. The Arjunda 
rate corresponds with‘the west of that group, but not with the east ; Pinkapar 
and Bhandera rates agree with the pressure of population, and Patan again 
comes out easily first. Rs. 1-8-0 may be taken as a fair rate from the poor 
soil villages and Rs. 2-8-0 for black soil. 

65. In 9 villages ordinary tenants were paying at rates in excess of Re. 1 High rants, at differ- 
per acre at Mr. Hewitt’s settlement, the highest rates being Rs. 1-7-11 and cnt ' ,Uge, ‘ 

Rs. 1-0-1. 

In the regularly settled area 55 villages were paying rates of one to two 
rupees per acre. • 

The country that may now be described as the summarily settled tract was 
taken up by Mr. Hewitt first, and it would appear that he gained confidence as 
he gained experience and pushed up his assessments, so that rents had risen also 
to meet the demand. These figures would appear to show that a rate of one 
rupee per acre was by no means an excessive demand in Mr. Hewitt’s time. 

If it be said that these rates were exorbitant, and that the villages must 
have been ruined or tbo rates reduced, it is difficult to meet this argument 
because of the extensive concealment which sprang up, but in this tahsil there 
is at least one village that can he cited. The figures arc as follows :— 


Village. 

Ordinary rate at Mr. 
Hewitt’s settle¬ 
ment. 

Occupancy rate at 
the summary 
settlement. 

At attestation. 

Occupancy, 

Ordinary. 


Its. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Didga ... 


1 1 6 

13 0 

1 11 2 

• 






This village showed some deterioration after the second famine, hut this 
was solely due to three Cbamars of the A class with large holdings who had 
quarrelled with the malguzar. The village is an inferior one for the group 
(Patan) in which it lies. It is certain that the revenues were not reduced, and 
if it could be established that the rent-rates of the 61 villages mentioned were 
reduced and not concealed, it would be difficult to explain how the malguzars 
continued to pay their revenues. 

At Khan Bahadur Aulad Hussain’s settlement in 47 villages of the Drug 
Tahsil different classes were paying at over Re 1 per acre, the highest rate be¬ 
ing Rs. 1-10-4. Tahsil all-round rate Re. 0-9-5. 

In very few of these villages is there any depression after two famines, one 
very severe, and my own opinion is that so far from a high rent-rate being harmful, 
it has been beneficial. With the advent of the second famine the question 
became immaterial from a settlement point of view, as the question of enhance¬ 
ment has bad for the time to be shelved, and I merely note these details for the 
consideration of the future Settlement Officer. In the few villages referred to 
above, where there is depression, it is almost invariably due to causes other than 
bad seasons. 

66. In my note for the report on the deoennial progress, I wrote as indebetedness. 
follows regarding indebtedness:— 

“ I give a statement shewing the indebtedness of five groups Enquiry in Patan, Ranchirai 
and Nankatti was made in 1898, i. immediately alter the first famine, and the enquiry in 
Deokar and Anandgaon has been made this year 1902 or the second year after the second famine, 
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which has not, however, been followed by favourable years as was the first famine. I regret 
that I am unable to famish figures for a year prior to the first famine. Patan and Rancmrai 
have been especially selected as good groups and Nankatti as a deteriorated group. Anandgaon 
is the best of the Simga groups inspected this year and Deokar the worst. If desired, similar 
information can be given for the remaining groups of the Drug Tahsil, 18!118, the ltaipur Tahsil, 
1899, half the Dhamtari Tahsil, 1901, and two more groups of west Simga and two of the Dhamtari 
Tahsil, 1902. I do not, however, delay this report, as the groups I have selected are quite 
sufficient and typical to show the state of affairs after the first and after the second famine:_ 



Number of 
villagoa. 

Number of 
tenants. 

Number 

indebted. 

LKSS THA9 

Over 

800. 

60. 

150. 

300. 

Paten ... ...j 

se 

2,410 

1,257 

782 

341 

104 

80 

Bancbir&i ... ...i 

49 

2,000 

1,173 

768 

SIO 

69 

28 

Naal.atti ... ...i 

84 

3,084 

1,525 

1,076 

374 

66 

19 


75 

1,919 

1,137 

x 864 

207 

60 

16 

Anandgaon 

70 

2,252 

1,160 

815 

287 

39 

9 

Total 

334 

11,671 

6,242 

4,306 

1,619 

318 

f 100 


“ I draw no inference from these figures except that indebtedness is very slight indeed, and 
that where there is heavy debt it is by no means an indication of deterioration, Patan was in 
1898 and is now in very good condition. Figures from the best parts of Dhamtari would bear 
this out. The second famine did not increase debt chiefly because small lenders were hard hit 
and had nothing to lend, and the bigger men were also hard hit and afraid to make further 
advances, till they had to some extent recouped their losses. It might be supposed that 
they would of necessity have made fresh advances in order to save the first, and it was on 
this ground that my proposal to give them a guarantee was rejected, but the figures quoted for 
Deokar and Anandgaon and the state of affairs in other groups and in Dhamtari, for which 
I Vave not quoted figures, and local enquiry into the matter, prove the contrary, Numbers 
of tenants would not have come on relief if they could have got loans." 

To this I now append a statement for the remaining six groups of this 
tahsil in greater detail. It is easy to summarize, but different men may draw 
totally different conclusions from the same figures, and this must be my excuse 
for including so many detailed statements. With regard to tenants of the F 
class the enquiry is altogether incomplete, hut I give the few figures available to 
illustrate something of the losses that lenders suffer in had years. Out of 999 
tenants of the F class, information has only been recorded concerning 30, who 
appeared before the Inspector, but bad disappeared by the time that I inspected 
the village. If the figures recorded for these 30 men bo multiplied by 33, the 
loss involved over the whole 999 F tenants amounts to 19,239 khandis of grain 
and Rs. 43,395 cash, and valuing the grain at Rs, 3 per khandi, the total dead 
loss is not less than Rs. 1,00,000. The balance of outstandings is roughly, 
valuing grain at the same rate, Rs. 7,94,000, of which the recovery of Rs. 1,31,600 
from D and E tenants is very doubtful. 
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D mean9 that a man is heavily indebted and likely to lose his land. The 
discrepancy of showing 506 D tenants as having no debt is due to my order 
that tenants in bad condition, having insufficient cattle, &e., if they held large 
areas, should, even though free from debt, be classed as D not E. E means 
living from hand-to-mouth or of the status of a field labourer. A implies 
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Chamuri. 


substantial condition, money or grain lending. B substantial cultivating condi¬ 
tion, plenty of cattle, debt not excessive. G fair condition. 

Deducting the figures of the E class, it is seen that nearly two-thirds of 
the tenantry are now indebted, viz., 9,260 out of 15,296, and from this it 
appears that the lower percentage of indebted tenants in the Patan, Ranchirai 
and Nankatti groups is due to these groups being at opposite extremes. The 
first two are in good condition, and indebtedness is less, Ranchirai being slightly 
inferior to Patan. In Nankatti, very depressed, the indebtedness is less because 
of lack of credit. 

In the average groups now given nearly all the C class are indebted, hut 
the debt is not heavy, and works out at 14 khandis and'Rs. 49 cash per head 
of those indebted, or say seed-grain + Us. 50 cash. Very few of the E class 
are indebted, as their credit is small, and still fewer of the A class who are 
themselves lenders. Of the B class less than half are indebted, and the debt 
including seed-grain is only Its. 50 per head of those indebted. Heavy cash 
debt i$ only found in the substantial A class, average something over Rs. 300, 
and nearly Rs. 1,000 per head indebted for 11 tenants of the Arjunda group. 

67. My remarks on the agricultural population in my decennial note 
apply equally to the Drug Tahsil.— 

"Except for the development, of the Chainar there is little to notice; Telis and Kurmis 
form the backbone of a tenantry that is on the whole good, though 
Chamars. till recently somewhat spoilt by prosperity and tending towards 

indolence, careless cultivation and want of forethought. I have 
mentioned in the first section that there are signs of improvement in this respect. The 
Chamars have during recent years been at their worst. I referred to them recently in my 
Preliminary Report of West Simga; they seem to be subject to no moral scruples or restraint. 
Very few of them have any real respect for their Guru, and to lie, steal, destroy cattle and 
commit arson aro cvery-day affairs; whilst the holder spirits indulge in burglaries, dacoities 
and violent assaults. I do not say that they are all as bad as this, aud I have come across 
many Chamars who were respectable and pleasant to meet, but I do say that in any village, 
where Chamars predominate, it is an even chance that the village is in a bad condition, the 
raalguzar an absentee or without the least influence, and if the cattle of the village are spared, 
there will be losses of cattle in the surrounding villages. Other castes are so afraid of attract¬ 
ing to themselves the special enmity of the Chamars, who are very clauny, that they will ofLeu 
not make auy complaint. 

" The aborigines are not very numerous in the tracts that I have inspected ; there are a 
certain number of Halbas and Gonds, but they have become more 
Aborspnat population. intelligent by association with Hindus. None of them are wealthy 

• but many of them are fairly well off, and some of the Halbas make 

good malguzars. 

“ The relation of malguzars with their tenants is generally good with the exception of 
Chamars. Some are oppressive, but they are quite the exception. Kurmi malguzars especially 
have kept to the customary rates of interest on cash and grain loans, in spite of the trials of 
the two famines and the opportunities afforded thereby. Many of the more simple malguzars 
hardly recognize their powers as proprietors at all, and do not even settle the land of absconded 
tenants without first asking permission from a Government officer. The action taken to evict 
tenants is surprisingly small, even when they deliberately withhold their rents though able to 
pay. This may, however, be due to the fact that the defaulters are almost invariably Chamars 
and the malguzars do not take action through fear of insult or assault, loss of cattle and arson. 
Debt is generally small except in the case of the Agarwal Banias, Rajputs, and some Brah¬ 
mins .” 


The Chamars were treated differently to other tenants in the Drug Tahsil, 
C tenants being enhanced in deteriorated villages where they had continued 
to withhold their rents from before the famine period, and in the Simga Tahsil, 
two years after the second famine, it was proposed to enhance even D and E tenants 
of the Chamar caste, whore they were paying below the normal rate and had 
combined to withhold rents from before the famine period. The Government of 
India assented to this with certain qualifications, hut remarked that it was not 
clear how the enhancement of rents would of itself tend to break down any 
such combination. The settlement of Simga has been stopped, and this is 
undoubtedly the best solution of the question ; but had it continued the point 
was, not that enhancement of rents would produce any effect in breaking down 
the combination, but that the non-enhancement of Chamars, who by their 
refusal to pay rent before the bad years set in, and by their violence and 
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misdemeanors had alienated the malguzar and had thus materially contributed 
to their own deterioration, ivould cause them to suppose that their attitude was 
condoned and that their policy was a good one. It is well known to any Rev¬ 
enue Officer how much importance natives attach to side issues, i. e., A goes to 
a field to which he lays claim, he assaults B who is in possession in the field. 

B files a complaint against A for assault. A gets oft on an alibi. A will 
produce that judgment acquitting him of the assault as proof that the field is 
really his. In the same way the Chamar will twist his exemption from 
enhancement into an approval of his action. The idea is not my own ; it was 
suggested to me by some of the malguzars concerned, and although the Com¬ 
missioner and the Deputy Commissioner considered such action out of tile 
question, the two malguzars who wore included on the Board to consider the 
Simga Tahsil Preliminary Report supported this view- 

68. Mr. Hewitt wrote at paragraph 110 of his report that the Chamars 
laid claim to a very high antiquity among the inhabitants of the Raipur 
District, and then proceeded to discount this claim. The claim is still main¬ 
tained and is admitted by the other castes. One point in favour of their 
claim, which is however often construed against it, is the fact that Chamars 
are found in great numbers on all the higlilying ridges. I believe that it is 
admitted that when a new and jungly country is being occupied, the inferior 
tracts which yield an easy return are first brought under cultivation, and the 
richer tracts "are brought under cultivation later. The lakliabata system is 
essentially a system of perfect equality, a principle which is also tho essence of 
the Chamar religion. If the Chamars had found the other castes settled before 
them, it is hardly possible that this principle should have so thoroughly per¬ 
meated the whole district, whereas if tho Chamars were settled on the ridges, 
which they now hold, and the other castes had gradually mixed with them and 
then spread further out into the rest of the country which is richer but more 
arduous to cultivate, they might in that way have imbibed the same principle 
of land distribution. As cultivators the most noticeable characteristic of the 
Chamar is his greed for land. The saying is ek tan baila, Taranga iak jot 
(with only one bullock he wants to plough all the way to Taranga). This is 
due to his system of distribution. Directly perfect equality had been estab¬ 
lished by tlie laldiabata, each individual set to work to break the monotony in 
his own favour. Those with few cattle struggled to keep pace with their better 
supplied competitors and worked their cattle unmercifully. As soon, however, 
as a sufficient number lost ground and felt themselves aggrieved they would 
call for a fresh lakliabata and the claim could not be resisted. The Chamars 
have a complete system all over Raipur, Bilaspur, Nandgaon and Khairagarh. 

The circle heads are called Bhandaris after the name of their head-quarters 
Bhandar. Sahib Das and Ajab Das have distributed this territory, and they 
travel about on elephants. They are received with respect and a collection is 
made by the Bhandari and presented to them, but their influence is not very 
great. Sahib Das gave me a list of 286 Bhandaris falling to bis share in the 
Raipur District. He is sinco dead and a child Ajanan Das is in his place. 

69. The rate of interest on seed•advances is as follows:— Bate of inumt 

Rice ... Siwai or 25 per cent. 

Wheat, gram and other unbari ... Derhi or 50 ,, 

Excepting cilsceds and lakh ... Dnni or 100 fI 

At present 50 per cent, is often paid for rice and 100 per cent, for unhari. 

The interest on cash loans has risen considerably. 12 per cent, or 1 per cent, 
per month used to be tho usual rate for respectable tenants, but now this rate 
can only be obtained on deposits. Chamars owing to their untrustworthincss 
and bad behaviour have to pay very high rates of interest. 

I have already mentioned that malguzars experience great difficulty in 
getting loans. I am told that they have to pay 24 per cent, with batta (a per¬ 
centage of the loan that varies with the necessity of the borrower) deducted. 

70. According to the census figures the number of permanent labourers labour#*, 
or sonjyas has been greatly reduced, and this agrees with the statements of mal¬ 
guzars and tenants. The sonjya gets one-fourth of the produce and a present 
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Casual labour. 


Emigration. 


of a blanket every third year. This shows the easy terms on which the 
cultivation is carried on in this district. The sonjya is allowed to speak his mind' 
to his employer and to have his say in cultivation, e. g the sonjya prefers 
the Coarser kinds of rice as giving him a larger food supply ; if the employer 
wauts to substitute the better sorts so as to get a bettor prico, he has to 
propitiate the sonjya with a cloth or other present. 

71. The wages of ordinary labour liavo fallen in response to the recent bad 
years by about 25 per cent. The woman’s wage was 25 per cent, less than the 
man’s, and the wage for reaping was 25 per cent, less than that for weeding. The 
reapers used, however, to he allowed io gather the fallen grain (sila) , but now the 
employer gathers it himself. The reduction has brought all rates closer together 
and present rates vary slightly from village to villagS from two chauthiyas (i, e 
two-fourths of a lcatha) of coarse paddy or kodo for a mau and U chauthiyas 
for a woman to tlirco chauthiyas per mau and two chauthiyas in three days for 
a woman. The katha to which reference is made here holds 4 seers and 9 
elihataks of rice, and 3 seers 4 elihataks of paddy or kodon. The loss in weight 
by threshing is something less than one-third. Three chauthiyas unhusked are 
equivalent to one seer and 10 elihataks husked. Huskers used to receive two 
kathas of coarse paddy or kodon for husking ono khandi and were also allowed 
to keep the kanki (residue of broken grain unlit for sale). At present husk¬ 
ing is done by the tenaut’3 own household, or if by an outsider, it is done for 
the kanki only. 

In husking, pandhri gurmattya gives about two chauthiyas over 10 kathas 
per khandi:— 

1 khan<li = 20 kathas. 

1 katha paddy weighs 3 seers 4 elihataks. 

1 khandi paddy weighs 65 seers. 

1 katha rice weighs 4 seers 9 chhattaks. 

10^ kathas „ 47 „ 14 „ 

Loss iu weight 26 per cent. 

all other varieties give less, i. e., between 9 and 10 kathas for one khandi. 

Tank work is given in contract at 3 danganis to the rupee. If the soil is 
hard or the lift and lead heavy the demand is varied by the depth. The 
dangani is 5 haths or 7g feet and the full measure is 8 danganis by 1 dangani 
by 1 hath in depth=:675 cubic feet. But as stated if the work is hard, this 
may be reduced to a munda hath, the forearm with the hand shut or to about 
one foot (the hands apart with the thumbs out, and tips touching). The rate 
therefore varies from 675 cubic feet to 450 cubic feet per rupee. 

Tor embanking, where there is no lead or lift, the rate is 40 danganis for 
a rupee, the width being half a dangani and the depth not more than 1 foot, 
so as not to spoil the field too much. The maximum hero is therefore 1,125 
cubic feet per rupee. 

72. A record of emigration was commenced last year. The figures are 
as follows:— 


Tear. 

Fob Assam,, 

Fob Colonies. 

i 

Total of Column* 
4&7. 

Labourers 

1 

i Dependants. 

i 

Total, 

Labourers, j 

Dc pendauts. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

1 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1902 

639 

137 

776 

818 

| 

50 

1 868 

1,614 

1903 

222 

107 

329 


10 

371 

£00 

UptoI3th Feby, 1903. 


... 

... 

161 j 

... 

... 

... 


These figures do not show any great tendency to emigrate. They are 
above the probable normal owing to the present failure of crops. Large num¬ 
bers have, however, temporarily left the district for work at Kharagpur and on 
the Gondia-Jubbulpore cross line. Exact statistics are not available. 
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73. The arrangements for the maintenance of kotwals will be dealt with 
at the end of this Report. The kotwal used to get 10 kathas of dhan per 
plough of land. The Lobar or blacksmith was on the same footing, hut in 
some villages his remuneration is at a higher rate. 

The Raut or herdsman gets from 10 to 40 kathas of dhan per four-bullock 
plough, with one day’s milk in three of cows and one day’s milk in five of 
milch buffaloes, together with the droppings of the animals whilst grazing. 

The Baiga, who may serve several villages, is paid according to his effici¬ 
ency and the credulity of the people, usually 2 to 5 kathas of dhan per plough. 

The Barber gets 7 to 15 kathas of dhan per adult male, hut is more often 
paid in cash when his services are required. 

The Dhobi is paid in cash according to his services. 

74. At weddings and other occasions, the whole body of castefellowe is 
not called in as formerly, when the entertainment was very simple and grain 
was a drug in the market, but only one member for each bouse, in other 
respects, however, the entertainment is much more lavish, including display of 
lamps, fireworks and dancing girls. Four or five hundred rupees is spent, where 
there was little or no cash outlay in the past. 

Although 1 have seen plenty of gold and silver ornaments about at all 
times, and precious stones on festival occasions, I am told that the supply of 
ornaments is not so great as in the past, when all surplus cash was converted 
into bracelets and necklaces and waistbands. 

Much more clothing is worn and of a better quality. Umbrellas are to ho 
seen everywhere, and all hut the very poorest wear shoes. 

The quality of food lias, however, I am told fallen off during the recent bad 
seasons, and where kubri mohar, chinoor, suklabhata, mahipaljir, dudhmanni 
and khowa used to he served up at weddings, lransrt, burya bako, meghai, 
cliilakat and sela are now used. The poor eat gurmattya of inferior quality—• 
parewa, naudoor, dhowar and kodo. 

It is the custom in this district, when the weather is considered cold,, to 
keep a smouldering fire under the bed. In the past peas used to be placed on 
this fire; they apparently having the quality of giving out warmth. Peas are, 
however, too precious now-a-days. 


Part II.—ACCOUNT OF RE-SETTLEMENT. 


Section I.—Correction of maps. 


7o. The lakhabata system results in very minute sub-division of the rice 
land, especially in light soils, and this causes great difficulty both in the annual 
Land Record work and in all settlement operations. Before the present revision 
of maps there were in the Raipur khalsa 5,426,000 fields excluding sub-num¬ 
bers. Ibese were distributed as follows : — 


Tahail. 

Number 
of villages. 

Number 
of entries. 

Remarks. 

Drug 

678 

1,245,000 


Raipur 

Dhamtari 

884 

929 

1.794,000 

927,000 

> 18 ryotwari village* 
) excluded. 

Simga 

826 

1,479,000 



Fractions of a thousand are omitted 


are 


Village eervant. 


General condition 
of the people. 
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The number of entries per village is lowest in Dhamtari, where a very- 
large number lie in the jungly tracts of Sihawa and Balod, and in the open 
country the soil is black and the holds of fair size; 1,400 to 1,500 entries is 
about the average for the open tracts of this tahsil. In the Raipur Tahsil 
the average is highest, about 2,000 entries per village, but here also the average 
is lowered by the jungly trans-Mahanadi villages. Many •villages have 4,000 
to 6,000 entries, and in a few cases even these high figures are exceeded. 

76. When the revision of this district was about to be taken up, the 
Commissioner of Settlements, Mr. Carey, who had carried through the previous 
settlement of the regularly settled tracts and the survey of the summarily 
settled tracts, decided to make an attack on this' great volume of entries. 
When the survey of this district was taken up in 1883-84 a question arose as 
to whether it would not be better to omit the minor divisions of rice fields on 
tho map and merely plot the outer boundaries. The answer was in the negative 
because of the difficulty in identifying fields when the inner divisions were 
not? plotted and the small amount of plotting that would be saved thereby 
owing to the dolis (rice partitions) not being held in groups or chaks. Accord¬ 
ingly generally, though not invariably, a separate number was given to every 
rice partition. Mr. Carey decided at the present revision to make a distinction 
between tho outer and the inner boundaries on the map, wherever groups of 
fields were found held by the same owner in the same right, and so reduce the 
number of field entries. This framing of chaks of course necessitates the entire 
re-numbering of the maps. 

77. When tho patwari receives his clean map after settlement, he keeps 
it up to date from year to year at his annual inspection, plotting fields in newly 
broken land and all other alterations; when his map is disfigured by many 
alterations, he prepares a clean trace during the recess season. If this pro¬ 
gramme is properly carried out, there is no necessity for a map correction party 
to prepare the way for the Settlement Officer; but Raipur was tbe training 
school for these provinces where embryo Settlement Officers, Assistant Settle¬ 
ment Officers and Inspectors learnt their work before despatoh to other districts, 
and much of tho original work stood in need of revision. Further, in the 
Raipur Tahsil the patwaris were furnished with maps on nainsook, which 
could not be touched without the ink running. Finally, the patwaris, though 
on the whole wonderfully good, considering the material from which they 
were manufactured and the conditions under which they were trained, included 
a large number who either could not or would not keep their maps up to 
date. Some were incompetent; others, mostly of old standing, wrote up 
their papers iu the village, and trusted to tbe inadequacy of the super¬ 
vising staff and the general uniformity and stability of the cropping to save 
themselves from detection. Correction of the maps was therefore indispensa¬ 
ble, and the reduction of numbers by ehakbandi was made an essential part 
of the operation. 

78. In 1890 then map correction was taken up in the Drug Tahsil. 
Owing to tbe stalf for supervision being inadequate, and to the dislocation 
caused by the famine of 1896-97, the results were unsatisfactory. The Raipur 
Tahsil was taken up in 1897-98; the patwaris had been kept out in their circles 
owing to famine during the rains of 1897, and no proper preparation had been 
possible; the staff of inspectors was insufficient and of bad quality, the 
patwaris were the worst in the district, and the original work very inferior. 
The tahsil included nearly two million khasra entries. 

The field season was prolonged till long after the rains had broken, and 
even then the new traces had not been numbered and the new khasras had 
not been prepared. Areas gave Mr. Dunne, Assistant Settlement Officer, infinite 
difficulty in office. The probing for error, ofton futile because of original 
over and underworking, in a village containing several thousand numbers, is 
most trying and exacting work. The papers could not be completed, and 
were made over for attestation with jamabandis not compiled and both 
map and khasra teeming with error. With 884 villages and the field work 
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not completing! till July, it is clear that an Assistant Settlement Officer with 
one assistant cannot check all the villages taken up in the later stages of the 
field season. 

Four villages l;ad to be re-surveycd at attestation and large blocks in many 
villages. Som/e villages that were patched up must still be resurveyed when 
famine conditions pass. 

This is mot pleasant writing, but if I bury the past, the lesson may 
bo lost. Map correction sounds simplicity itself, and no doubt is so in most 
districts, lyut when nearly.two million entries have to bo dealt with in one 
talisil, it becomes a far more complicated operation than the original survey. 

79 . Map correction was successfully carried out in the Dhamtari Tahsil 
where the fields are larger, and although the Inspectors and patwaris were 
ordered oat half way through the office season with areas and jamahandis in- 
comploce to prepare for the great famine of 1900, I was able to arrange for 
Mr. Dunne, the Assistant, Settlement Officer in charge of Map Correction, to 
hold a large famine charge in the Dhamtari Tahsil, and that 14 out of 15 
Famine Circle Officers were Inspectors who had been trained in map correction 
and the fifteenth was instructed by Mr. Dunne. The work proved very well 
at attestation. 

I may note that although the Dhamtari Tahsil is easy work for this dis¬ 
trict, still this one tahsil contains more fields than any whole district outside 
Chhattisgarh in these provinces except Jubbulpore. 

80. Very good results were also obtained in West Simga, and although 
East Simga has not been subjected to the test of attestation, the areas were 
passed successfully. The supervising staff had been more than doubled. 
During map correction operations, 11 villages were resurveyed in the Drug 
Tahsil, 20 in Kaipur (10 at map correction and 4 at attestation), 6 in Dhamtari 
and 26 in Simga, total 03. In addition to this many blocks of land large and 
small wore re-surveved at map correction and also at attestation in the Raipur 
Tahsil. 

81. I give as an appendix to this report copies oF the rules issued for 
the guidance oF patwaris and of Inspectors in map correction work up to the 
stage of passing of areas and khasra completion. The jamabandi can then at 
once he written out from the kisan-parehas, Rule 36, and areas entered from the 
khasra. 

Rules 20 to 26 were only in force in the Dhamtari Tahsil. The small 
reduction in entries in the Drug and Raipur Tahsils, and especially in some cir¬ 
cles of the Raipur Tahsil, seemed to indicate that in the Dhamtari Tahsil, where 
the fields were large, there would be but little saving in grouping fields, and that 
the old numbering might be retained. The large number of entries which go to 
a holding cause the decision of land disputes to be a very tedious proceeding. 
When the numbering is changed, for some time all documents will hear the 
old number, whilst the patwari papers hear the new numbers. The old num¬ 
ber is given in red ink in the new khasra for easy reference, and new numbers 
can be traced back to old, but the tracing of old to new is more difficult, be¬ 
cause they are not in a series but scattered over several hundred pages of the 
khasra. The jamabandi facilitates the search, but it is a tedious process, and 
if there has been any carelessness in entry of comparative numbers the compa¬ 
rison takes a very long time. It is obviously to the interest of parties and 
courts that the old numbering should be retained if possible. It was with this 
object that Rules 20—26 were framed. The reduction of numbers was of the 
first importance from every point of view, but, if the saving that couhl be 
effected was small, there comes a point when the advantage of a permanent 
reduction, if small, may be more than outweighed by the temporary inconve¬ 
nience of changing all the numbers. This point was fixed at 6 per cent; the 
decision as to re-numbering rested with the Inspector. In the Dhamtari Tahsil, 
however, the work was, as already stated, of good quality, and there were 
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very few Tillages in which it was found possible to maintain the old numbers. 
In the Simga Tahsil it was anticipated that the saving would be still greater, 
and these Rules 20—26 were cancelled for that tahsil as involving extra 
work to little or no advantage. 

82. Unless vast strides are made towards breaking up ffhe lakhabhata 
distribution, it should be unnecessary to again alter the numbering for some 
time to come. The formation of chaks however was not thoroughly carried out 
in the Drug and Raipur Tahsils, and it would, before the next regular inception 
of settlement, be advisable to examine 10 or 15 villages in each circle, to judge 
what scope the present formation of chaks leaves for a further induction of 
entries. Those villages should he selected which have a largo number of entries 
and a proportionately small number of holdings. This examination should not 
be left to patwaris, but should be done by Inspectors, and of the villages examined 
by Inspectors, one or two in each circle should be cheeked by the superior staff 
from beginning to end. The framing of chaks is not as simple as it sounds ; 
it requires the greatest caro and attention. If it is found that no further action 
in this direction is advisable, it will bo possible to retain the old numbers, but a 
word of caution is necessary as regards the procedure prescribed in Section 159 
of the Settlement Code, which for facility of reference is now quoted :— 

If plural (or bracketted) numbers have become inconveniently numerous, owing either 
to changes since the survey or to the amalgamation of soil divisions which were wrongly given 
separate numbers at survey, the Inspectors should draw up proposals for simplifying the 
map by transferring duplicate numbers to other fields which bear sub-numbers. A sub- 
number can be cancelled, if its series can be changed without risk of confusion, but a number 
must not be eliminated unless it can be provided for elsewhere, as there must be no blank 
numbers in the village series. 

So also, if sub-numbers have become inconveniently numerous, proposals should be made 
for substituting separate numbers for them, obtained either by transfer from amalgamated 
numbers as above or by adding to the village series of numbers. 

r Ihe proposals should take the following form :— 

Present Proposed Explanation, 

number. number. 


215, 216, 215 216 given to *$»; cancelled. 

217 ’y’ cancelled abovo; 5 ?, 7 and *]’ changed. 

216 See abovo under No. 215. 

39G Added at end of village sories. 

No changes should be made until this list has been passed by the Settlement Officer. 
It will then be sent to office, and should be resubmitted when the changes have been effected 
with a certificate from the Office Superintendent that they run right through both copies of 
the record as well as the map. 

I received ray settlement instruction in field work in the Bhandara District, 
and I well remember that the Settlement Officer and his assistants experienced 
infinite trouble and difficulty in following out these instructions. The Bhandara 
District, khalsa portion, contains only 321,000 entries. The entries for the 
Raipur khalsa are as revised 4,449,000. The difficulty of redistributing 
brackotted and sub-numbers, where the entries are so numerous, can hardly he 
thoroughly comprehended by any one who has not attempted it. Map amend¬ 
ment work is not an easy task in this district, but it would he distinctly scor¬ 
pions instead of whips, if such re-distribution was attempted, and I do not think 
that anything but failure could result. In this district no re-distribution was 
attempted, and the procedure was as prescribed in Rules 24, 25 and 26. 

83. In the Drug Tahsil the marking of chaks was done on the patwaris’ 
trace by thickening the outer line. In the Raipur Tahsil a pencil trace of 
the original sheet was sent out and inked up in the field. The pencil- 
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ling and ink upon pencil makes a very unsightly trace, and renders 
it difficult to make a sufficient contrast between tlio inner and outer 
boundaries. Red ink was tried for outer boundaries, but this experiment led 
to more mistakes than before, the red ink, curiously enough, failing to fix the 
attention of the patwari. Mr. Dunne issued traces of cobalt blue for the 
Dhamtari and Simga Tahsils. This was a great improvement, as all survey 
that was unaltered was left untouched, and an immense amount of inking up 
was saved. Chaks were inked round, and the outer boundary was of course 
quite distinct from the inner divisions of cobalt blue. When preparing the 
trace in office, inner divisions have been shown by dotted lines so that there 
is no possibility of oonfusiyn. New cultivation was inked up, and at once 
attracted the attention. The chief objection to this was the erasing of bound¬ 
aries that bad disappeared and bad survey. The cobalt blue can be removed 
with a wet cloth, and if this is done carefully, the trace is not disfigured, hut 
patwaris were restricted to neatly cutting obliterated boundaries with pencil. 

Bad survey was ring-fenced and plotted separately and brought on to the trace 
under tlio Inspector’s supervision. In 1S0D the Patwaris wero ordered out to 
famine and had to take their map correction traces with them. It was found 
in 1001 that the cobalt blue had faded badly. As a temporary expedient for 
map correction it is excellent and lasts well for one year. 

81 . Much damage resulted to the traces from their unmanageably largo p r c«ervation of 
size and from their being folded up. The traces gave at the creases and 11 ’*®'*- 
portions of the map were entirely spoilt. Large maps arc now cut into sheets 
for which a maximum size has been prescribed, and the patwaris have been 
supplied with tin cases. The sheets are now rolled up on rollors and kept in 
these tin eases. 

85. It was at first deemed sufficient to reconcile present areas with the awm. 
survey area in the summarily settled tracts and with the settlement area in 

the regularly settled tracts. However, at attestation in Drug and at map 
correction in ltaipur, it was found that this was not a safe basis, unless 
accompanied by a careful eye-check of all fields of any sizo. The whole of the 
Drug areas were dealt with at attestation. The inaccuracies of the areas 
greatly added to the difficulties in Raipur, and a large number of villages 
had subsequently to he dealt with at attestation. In tho Dhamtari Tahsil the 
patwaris wero ordered out half-way through the office season for famine 
work, and again a largo number of villages had to be left over for attesta¬ 
tion. The Simga Tahsil areas were all disposed of at map correction. 

All substantial error has, I trust, now been eliminated, although in 
many cases it was necessary to pass tho villages outside tho limit of 1 per 
cent, variation from the universal theorem area. It was impossible to under¬ 
take wholesale re-working at the stage of attestation, and all that could bo 
done was to eliminate substantial errors. With fields small and counted by 
thousands, a very slight tendency to overwork or underwork produces a serious 
error, and this cannot bo sot right without re-working. When there are many 
fields measuring less than one-tenth of an acre, and a- very large number 
moasnring less than one- fifth of an acre, the mere fact that distinction is not 
carried beyond hundredths of an acre is sufficient to explain a considerable 
divergency from the universal theorem area. An error of one two-hundredth 
or 005 of an aero in each of 5,000 fields comes to 25 acres, if the error is 
always in the same direction, and very few villages measure 2,500 acres whilst 
many had 5,000 entries. 

86 . I have mentioned the difficulty caused to parties and courts by be ^“ r e krem *' oiDgto 
change of numbors. With map correction overlapping attestation and attesta- e ° ne ' 

tion pushed well into the Land Record season, and with a famine evory third 
year, it lias not been possible to get any work done that was not indispensable. 

However, as soon as there is a little breathing time, the patwari ought to 
prepare simple lists of comparative numbers with the old numbors in serial 
order and paste one copy in the Sadar misl aud one copy in the Patwari misl. 

Attestation was not to follow upon map correction in East Simga, and 
the office work was, therefore, heavier than usual as it included the preparation 
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of Sadar misls. Patwaris were called out for famine, and in many cases 
even the first copy of the jamabandi was not oomplete. The patwari jama- 
bandis will be completed in the Sold, but the Sadar record with trace should be 
prepared as soon as the patwaris can be spared. Careful oheok of the patwari 
khasra with the map, and then of the jamabandi with the khasra, will be 
necessary. The only safe check of the jamabandi is to* make the patwari 
prepare a skeleton jamabandi from the khasra and compare the totals of 
holdings. Discrepancies must then come to notice. A skeleton jamabandi 
for a villago of 2,000 numbers can be prepared in three days. An Assistant 
Superintendent of Land Records, who has had settlement training in this 
district can efficiently supervise this work undor thti supervision of the Super¬ 
intendent, Land Records. 

In three villages—Ahhanpur, Naikbandha and Satpara—of the Raipur 
Tahsil re-survey is necessary. 


PAB,T II. 

Section II.—Attestation- 

87. Attestation was taken up in the Drug Tahsil in December 1897. 
It was early scon that the conditions were such that the staff of Inspectors 
allowed was altogether inadequate for the work to be dono. The staff at that 
time was the same as allowed in ordinary districts, vis., 2 Assistant Settlement 
Officers and 14 Inspectors. It was doubled during the progress of the field 
season, and the programme was practically completed. The Raipur Tahsil in 
1898-99 was a still heavier task. Twenty Inspectors were sanctioned at the 
outset, and the staff was doubled at the beginning of the hot weather. Tho 
programme could not he completed. The famine of 1899-1900 intervened. In 
1900-01 and 1901-02 with a prograramo equal to only half that of 1898-99, 
34 Inspectors and 3 Assistant Settlement officers wore allowed from the out¬ 
set. A largo subordinate staff is essential to the punctual and accurate disposal 
of work in this district. 

1 88. The procedure in attestation is described at Sections 99 to 106 of 

Mr. Carey’s Settlement Report. Before a villago came up for tho inspection of 
the Settlement Officer, the Assistant Settlement Officer had filled in a printed 
form showing changes in the proprietary body, the classification of soils at 
settlement, with present classification by soil and position ; the leading figures 
by which tho prosperity or otherwise of a villago may be judged, cropped area, 
old and new fallow, cattle, population, number of tiled housos, irrigated 
area, tanks and wells, cropping at settlement (the area under each crop for the 
year of attestation is not available at this stage) and increase or decrease 
of cultivation and assets. This statement also shows changes in the home- 
farm area and fluctuations in the rates paid by tenants by classes; the 
instalments by which revenue is payable at present, and whether considered 
suitable by the people; the sources of siwai income and the classification 
of the tonants by caste and condition. The Assistant Settlement Officer also 
wrote a note dealing briefly with such points as especially called for notice 
under heads a to r of Mr. Carey’s Section 106. In tbe tahsils taken U P 
later on, the following additional points were also carefully noted :— 

1. The highest area double-cropped in any previous year. 

2. The highest area irrigated. 

3. Tho highest area sown with wheat if the area classed as Gohari was 

much in excess of tho area actually under wheat. 

Information on those points was readily available from tbe village note¬ 
books, which have been introduced in these provinces, and which are a most 
valuable aid to estimating the progress of a village. 

4. Details of all tenants settled since settlement. 

5. Details of transfers of tenant right. 

6 . Details of nazarana paid by newly-settled tenants or on transfers. 

7. All claims to hold land free from rent or on reduoed rent. 

8. Damage resulting from fires, whioh are very frequent. 
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With regard to head No. 4 the ordinary rate is now very far from Bhowing 
the competition rent of land. Ordinary land may have been held by ordinary 
tenants for 20 years at low rates. It may be hold by absolute-occupancy or 
occupancy tenants (superior ordinary) paying very high rates, as a substitute 
for enhancement on their protected land, or very low rates or nil on encroachments. 
It may be held by lessees of klmdkasht from year to year at high rates, and 
includes high rents.ou garden land. It is essential to separato out land settled 
within recent yoars with tenants as holdings, in ordor to obtain any idea of the 
real competition rent of land. Even these tenants are often settled on the old 
customary rents after paying hoavy nazranus, and from tenants settled recently 
it has been the practice to require the incomer to take up the liabilities of the 
former tenant. 

89. The Assistant Settlement Officers keep the Settlement Officer 
informed of progress in their groups, and, on receiving intimation of the dates 
of his inspections, warn the malguzars of the same, and a copy of his tour with 
the names of the villages for inspection day by day is fixed up at the tajisili 
for the information of malguzars residing at head-quarters. So far as possible 
villages are got ready in blocks, so that the Settlement Officer’s time may not 
be lost going over ground for which the papers aro not ready, and that by 
comparing the soil classification along the borders of adjoining villages the 
personal equations of Inspectors in the matter of soil and position may be 
ascertained and discrepancies eliminated. The notes of the Assistant Settle¬ 
ment Officers are sont in to tho Settlement Officer with all the village papers 
and the vernacular settlement papers. 

The most important amongst the latter are— 

The Khewat .—Which gives details of the proprietary body, plot proprie¬ 
tors, and muafidars. 

The Mazarian. — Which is an abstract showing the name and caste of 
each tenant, each holding held by him with the rent, his plough- 
cattle and debt, both grain and cash, and the classification letter 
applied to him. Arrears of rents, if any, are also shown separately 
for each tenant in this statement. 

Comparative statements of sir and khudkasht (home-farm), raalik-makbu- 
zas (plot proprietors), and absolute-oceupancy tenants. 

Area certificate and area index if the village has not been passed at map 
correction. 

Siwai statement (miscellaneous income). 

Abstract of rental arrears for the preceding three years, if any. 

Notes for the wajib-ul-arz. 

List of improvements. 

Dispute list. 

Irrigation list with proposals for exemptions. 

The second paper, or mazarian, is most necessary in this district, where 
the jamabandi covers hundreds of pages and is often in three large volumes. 
Moreover, by bringing together the rents and areas of all the tenants in a few 
pages, comparison is rendered very easy, and mistakes arc detected, which 
could not be even guessed at by tho most caroful check of the khasra, eg, a 
holding has been sub-dividod amongst sons, but only one of them lias gone 
round with the Inspector and lias thought to gain an advantage by recording 
in his own name fields which fall to the share of his brothers. Unless 
he can utilize these entries aftorwards to oust his brothers, there is no ad¬ 
vantage to him in this, but only loss, for his rent will ho much enhanced 
and his fields will remain the same, hut nevertheless this is frequently done; 
or without any such fraudulent intention, the rice land may liavo been distri¬ 
buted and the non-rice land kept in common hut entered up by the Inspector 
against the brother who accompanies him. This also often occurs. A glance 
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at the mazarian shows that the rents are the same but the areas unequal. 
The caste shows that they may be related, and enquiry elicits some such 
explanation as is given above. 

The other papors do not call for special remark, but I may mention here 
that the paucity of entries on the dispute list is the redeeming feature of 
settlement work in this district. In vory many villages this list is blank. 
Tho influence of village opinion is great, and if a decision is given that accords 
with caste or village custom, it is at once accepted. 

I havo also been especially fortunate in two of my Assistant Settlement 
Officers, Messrs. Lakshman Rao and Abdul Haqq; .times out of number I 
have been met by the roply: ' There is no dispute now.’ This may seem 
curious considering the description I have had to give of the Chamar, and 
tho fact that he heads the list of tenants numerically. But it has been 
correctly said: “ their respect for authority is almost idolatrous.” In spite of 
their deterioration, this is, with few exceptions, still truo, but it is neoessary 
to exclude the Civil Courts from the definition of authority. Here, not 
altogether without reason, they imagine that they are always tricked and 
cheated. Without touching on false documents, there are many cases of 
wrong entries in the settlement papers due to the weight of numbers. An 
unscrupulous malguzar takes advantage of such an entry and wins his case. 
Nothing but enquiry on the spot could have elicited the truth. Tho Chamar 
has a grievance for tho rest of his life; when such oases are multiplied, 
the Chamar takes to disregarding Civil Court decrees, not as a protest 
against authority; he thinks the sirkar has been trickod also, and has 
no feeling on that account, uuless undue favour has been shown to his oppo- 
nent in Court, or he himself has not in his opinion been given a full hearing ; 
but he is quite determined that his opponent shall not benefit by his treachery. 
In their villages most Chamars accept at once and as final a decision, which 
they know to be just, if it is delivered without hesitation. 

Disputes of importance affecting shares of villages and whole villages are 
frequently referred to panchayats and not taken into Court by all castes, They 
show great confidence in thoao whom they respect and esteem, no matter 
whether of their own or of another caste. It is possible for a Revenue Officer 
on the spot to arrango many such disputes by selecting a panchayat in con¬ 
sultation with the parties. No matter how bitter they are against each other, 
they readily accept tho names of respectable men, even whon proposed by thoir 
adversary; tho only difficulty is in getting the panchayat to accept the res¬ 
ponsibility, and this is not very serious. 

The Settlement Officer inspects as soon as possible after the village papers 
are ready ; the chief object kept in view, in arranging the order in which vil¬ 
lages are taken up, is that whole patwari circles should be completed and the 
patwari set free to go to office. 

90. Siwai or miscellaneous income is quite unimportant in the Drug 
Tahsil. lls. 2,611-12-0 have been sanctioned as against Rs. 1,712 at the 
summary settlement. The increase is largely due to the beds of rivers that are 
not navigable having beon made over to malguzam instead of being leased out 
as formerly by the Tahsildar. Rs. 77 was included in the earlier Assess¬ 
ment Reports as dues from Chamars, but subsequently no amount was taken 
under this head, as they are known to poison cattle and to destroy them in other 
ways, and in order that they may have no authorized right to the skins the dues 
paid by them have not been included in the assets. 

Where, therefore, suspicion falls upon them, orders can be issued for the 
destruction of tho skins and carcases without any complaint on the part of the 
malguzar. 

In column 3 of Statement VIII of the General Assessment Statement the 
figures shown in most cases agree with the amount sanctioned. By oversight 
the entries made in column 3 were not the actuals at attestation but the aver¬ 
age assumed by me on the figures at my disposal. There is undoubtedly a far 
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greater miscellaneous income from bazar dues, grazing, grass and other sources 
than has been estimated for. This may be inferred from villages under the 
Court of Wards, where the income cannot be concealed to any great extent, and 
by applications that I have received from malguzars who have wished me to 
support their requests to be taken under the Court of Wards. Possibly the 
latter exaggerate their income from miscellaneous sources, but not to any great 
extent. However this may he, siwai income must generally remain a matter for 
pure conjecture, and the Settlement Officer has usually much less to support 
his conjecture as to miscellaneous income than he has to infer concealment of 
rents. 

If it is not safe to act upon the latter inference to the extent of enhancing 
the rents up to a fair rental (this would often mean doubling the rental), it 
would be still less safe to assume siwai income that is not admitted. 

Nazarana has not been included in miscellaneous receipts. At the 
present time such nazaranas often only balance the losses due from the 
tenant absconding or surrendering; and in good seasons there will # be 
fewer transactions on which nazarana can be taken ; but the figures 
already quoted in Part I, Section V, of this Report, show what very large sums 
are sometimes received. Where nazarana is a substitute for rental enhance¬ 
ment, or for taking a fair rent, it ought to be included in assets, but in that 
case it will certainly he concealed, even where now admitted. The only 
remedy for this state of affairs is the fixation of a full rental as soon as possible. 

When the rent is full, the purchaser will obviously not consent to pay 
such heavy nazaranas. 

Section IIL—Assessment 

91. The soil unit system of assessment has been frequently described. 
Land is thrown into classes according to its merits and demerits. The valuation 
of each class is represented by a certain factor, but there may be many more 
factors than classes, because the nomenclature of the people is retained ; thus 
kanhar dadha and dorsa gobari were each valued at 16 and constituted 
two separate factors but only one class, and in the table on page 8(3 of 
Mr. Carey’s Settlement Report there are 39 factors but only 16 classes. Each 
soil and position then is represented by so many soil units of which the factor 
is the measure. By resolving the area which is supposed to be paying rent 
into its units and dividing into the vental which is supposed to be paid on that 
area, an incidence is obtained which is termed the all-round incidence of the 
village. By resolving the rent-paying area of a group of villages into its 
units, and dividing into the rental paid on that area, an incidence is 
obtained which is termed the group incidence. The group incidence is 
then varied in accordance with the reasonings that prevail in all settlement 
work, but in practice may not be raised more than 35 per cent., or, except 
for special reasons, above the all-round ordinary incidence, and the revised 
incidence is now called the standard for the group. If the village incidences 
are higher than the standard they are not much interfered with; if they are 
lower, they are raised towards it in accordance with limits fixed on general 
reasoning common to all settlement work. It is claimed as an advantage for 
this system that it has been found possible to value an acre of land in 6,412 
different ways. This claim is sufficient to make a young Settlement Officer 
feel nervous. For it would appear to imply that ho is expected to distinguish 
between an acre of land which should be valued at 5,412, and another acre of 
land which should bo valued at 6,4 1; that should be be so unfortunate as to 
value at 6,410 an acre of land whose real valuation should be 6,400, he will 
be guilty of grave ignorance of his duties. 

This, however, is not the case. The Settlement Officer values land accord¬ 
ing to the number of classes (not factors) he frames, and for the rest is 
controlled by group and village rates compounded from an amalgam of fair 
incidences, privileged incidences and concealed incidences, which often give 
no approximation to a fair standard. Village incidences are often quite 
misleading because of large areas held without rent, and the group incidences 
are affected, but to a less extent, by this cause. 


Syitem. 
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T can see no necessity for attempting to value an acre in 5,412 different ways. 
If the rental were so high that such minute distinctions were necessary, any 
further interference would be unsafe. Let the soil valuation be made as accu¬ 
rately as possible, and the standard valuations fixed; these valuations should not 
be varied except for well-defined differences of climate, communications, markets 
or husbandry. To fix the standard, eases where high rents have been paid for 
years may be examined. If they are not found to have boon attended with any 
deterioration and the villages in which they are paid are in good condition, it 
should be assumed, in the absence of any serious suspicion to the contrary, that 
the incidences so obtained are easily payable and may serve as standards or the 
incidence of competition rents may be taken as a standard ( whichever is the 
lower. It may of course he impossible to approach these standards in many 
villages (the maximum per set Hum enhancement permissible would he taken), 
hut there would be no sacrifice of legitimate enhancement, as there is in very 
many villages under the present system of selecting group standards, and the 
Settlement Officer would he saved the labour of three-fourths of his rate propos¬ 
ing The soil unit basis is essential to the valuation of land, hut the system 
entails a great deal of labour, and unnecessary labour should as far as possible 
he curtailed. 

'I here are two methods of assessment possible—working from aggregate to 
detail and working from detail to aggregate. In these provinces the second 
system is followed. It is undoubtedly necessary that the Government of India 
should, before the inception of proceedings, be given a general idea as to the 
probable result, but it is not necessary to try and secure absolute agreement 
between result and forecast. The Settlement Officer is permitted to explain 
divergencies from anticipation, hut group and village all-round incidences as 
guides to rates seem to have been devised to compel agreement with the forecast. 
This procedure confuses the two methods of assessment. When a Settlement 
Officer is told to apply a standard of 3 2 annas to 30,000 or 40,000 rents varying 
from nil to Rs. 3 por acre, details not known, he experiences no little difficulty 
in calculating the probable result. When tlio case is not stated so precisely, 
and lie is told to apply a certain ratio to other ratios of which little is known, 
the question is still more difficult. But why try and help him with misleading 
guides. Proceeding from details, he will gradually answer the question, and 
to bind him by group incidences suggests the school device of looking up the 
answer before doing the sum, and the awful results of having picked out the 
wrong answer and squared one’s figures to it. The group all-round incidence 
in this district will for many years give a wrong answer. If accepted as a 
guide, much of the enhancement that may fairly be imposed will he forfeited. 

92. Directly the patwari can be sent into office, he is set to work to 
compare the khasra and soil list with the map of each village number by number. 
His map is then sent into the tracing office and the patwari then enters soils into 
thekhasra and compares the jamabandi with the khasra. After this comparison 
has been effected, he prepares fair copies of the khasra and jamabandi, and 
these are handed over to the English Office. 

A full detail of the different stages of work in the Hindi Office with the 
standard outturns fixed is given as an appendix to this report. Only the barest 
outlines are given above, and they give very little idea of the amount of work 
that has to be got through. 

Rule XLII of the patwari rules requires that two traces shall be supplied to 
the patwari—one for use and one for record. Thus three copies of every trace 
have to be prepared. Owing to pressure of work and dislocation due to famines, 
only one trace has been prepared for the patwari, but where the attestation or 
map correction trace is in sufficiently good condition, this also has been issued 
for present use. The preparation of second traces should he taken up by the 
Superintendent, Land Records, as soon as possible. 

The tracing completed, sadar and patwari copy, covers 7,828,000 khasra 
numbers. That is nearly eight million khasra numbers and a considerably larger 
number of field divisions. Most of this work has been done by contractors at 
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fixed rates. The cost has been Rs. 6,836. A.t the contract rate of Rs. 2.8-0 
per 1,000 entries, the cost would have been Rs. 19,570, and the saving is therefore 
Rs. 12,734. 

93. The jamabandi with the fardzamin (or statement of the soil classi- Chith*andkh*tioni. 
fication field by field) is given to a contractor who is supplied with a form 
containing double as many columns as there are separate soils and positions 
(not classes). Against the home-farm (sir and khudkasht) and every tenant 
according to rights he entors the number of his fields in the odd columns and 
the area under each separate soil and position in its appropriate column bearing 
an even number. 

This form when completed and totalled by holdings gives the different 
areas under each soil and position in every holding, the total by holdings gives 
the area under each soil and position for each class of holding, and the grand 
total gives the different areas under each soil and position for the whole village. 

It is called the chitha. 

When the chitha is complete, it is taken by a checker and locked up. 

The patwari is meanwhile going through the check and fairing process with 
the other villages of his circle. Theoretically when he has completed his 
check avid fairing, he goes to the English Ofiice and taking the khasra of his 
first village fills up a form called the khationi, which has one column corre¬ 
sponding to every soil and position, and enters the fields with soils from the 
khasra distinguishing them only by rights. 

This form when completed gives the area under each soil and position for 
each right, and the totals give the total area in the villago under each soil and 
position. The checker takes this form also and compares it with the chitha, 
which he has kept under lock and key, and marks all discrepant totals. 

2?or the Drug Talisil there were 86 soils and positions, which necessitated 
86 columns in the khationi and 172 columns in the chitha. With tho large 
number of entries per village, insufficient accommodation and had light, discre¬ 
pancies were found in more than half the totals, and the reconciliation thereof 
took longer than the preparation of the forms (chitha and khationi). It was 
found that many mistakes were due to the khasra and jamabandi not 
agreeing. In order to rectify this, the Inspectors of the Hindi Office were made 
responsible for the agreement of every entry in the khasra and jamabandi. 

That is to say, they were ordered to check 10 ppr cent, of the entries, and if 
mistakes were found, to require the patwari to again make comparison from 
beginning to end, Progress became very slow, and mistakes still came through 
to the English Office; it was then ordered that the patwari should prepare a 
skeleton jamabandi from his khasra. In this way exact agreement was secured 
in the Hindi Office. Mistakes due to bad light and want of accommodation were 
reduced by putting the contractors and patwaris under canvas tow r ards the 
close of the rains, but with such a mass of numbers to deal with it was impos¬ 
sible to eliminate error altogether, and the search even for one mistake often 
took hours. The form of the khationi was then altered and the patwari was 
given his khationi in the form of a skeleton jamabandi, e. g .— 

Sir 

Khudkasht 

Govind Rao— 

Absolute-occupancy 
Ordinary 

&c. 

&c. 

His khationi was then totalled by separate holdings, and whore the search 
for error used to spread over perhaps 1,500 or more entries, it was now confined 
to say 50 entries for a tenant holding and 300 or 400 for sir and khudkasht. 

In this way the agreement of chitha and khationi was finally effected. 

It was said above that theoretically the patwari prepares the khationis 
for his circle. In practice he has to have assistance to complete even the 
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Ryotwari abstract. 


Uent-ratc Reports. 


fairing of his own records punctually, and patwaris of other tabsils are called 
in for khationi work, and also to assist in fairing of records and in making 
patwari copies of the maps. With work in arrears in the Drug and Eaipur 
Talisils, staff 143 and 174*=317 patwaris, all the patwaris of Siraga and Dham- 
tari had to he called in, total 020 , and adding contractors for chitha and con¬ 
tractors for tracing and the staff of Inspectors, Checkers, Clerks and Readers, 
accommodation had to be found for some 800 men. 

94 . Tho cross check of the chitha and khationi ensures absolute agTee^ 
meat between the jamabandi and the khasra and between the khasra and the 
fardzamin. I was directed to try whether the khationi could not be dis¬ 
pensed with, the chitha being prepared from tho khasra and jamabandi jointly, 
and then compared entry by entry with the khasra and jamabandi by a superior 
official. On giving this method a trial, it was found that a very large staff 
of superior officials would he required to carry out this check, and that the 
automatic check being dispensed with, there was no absolute guarantee of 
agreement between the khasra and jamabandi. No matter how diligent, trust¬ 
worthy and careful a man may ho, in dealing with a vast mass of numbers 
against time, slips will a ways occur. In my opinion there is no alternative to 
the procedure indicated in paragraph 93 supra for ensuring absolute accuracy. 

95. When agreement has been effected between the chitha and khationi 
the area under each soil and position in each holding is known. This informa¬ 
tion is set out in an English Register called tho Ityotwari abstract. In the 
meantime the Settlement Officer has submitted his preliminary report for the 
tahsil. This report contains a general description of tho agricultural con¬ 
dition of the tahsil, with a forecast of the probable remit of assessment. 
This is Part ! of the report. Part II contains his proposals for tho factors 
suitable to each soil and position. 

It is not clear to me why Part II or the factor report should bo delayed 
till Part I is ready. Part i ought not to be written till the Settlement Officer 
has inspected the whole tahsil. It cannot, therefore, be submitted till the rains, 
and if tho held programme of the Settlement Officer has not by then been 
completed, it ought not to he submitted till lie completes itiu the following cold 
weather. Rut Part II should always be submitted, so that the scale of factors 
may be sanctioned in time for the office season ; otherwise a whole year is lost. 
I have suggested elsewhere that the Settlement Officer ought not to be desired 
or permitted to vary the existing scale during his first season. The classifi¬ 
cation of land should he based on tried experience. If that view were accepted, 
the Settlement Officer would in his first season use the existing- scale and would 
be forming his own ideas, which ho could correct during the rains to some 
extent and by experiments directly the rains were over. After experiments in 
the sihari and unhari (rains and cold weather) cropping he would then submit 
his proposals for any revision of the scale contemplated, and he able to obtain 
sanction in time for the second office season. The classification of land is a 
distinct branch of work and the present procedure causes delay and loss of 
revenue. 


96. However that may he when sanction to the factors is received, the 
factors are applied to the soils and positions, the soil units of each holding are 
deduced, and by dividing the soil units of tho different classes into the rent 
paid, class incidences are obtained, "When these incidences are available for 
a group of villages, the group class incidences are calculated, and the Settlement 
Officer submits a Rent-rate Report, which gives a description of the agricultural 
condition of the group with proposals for assessment. This report is 
accompanied by separate notes on each village describing the condition of 
the tenants and proposing a village rate. A standard rate based on the group 
incidences is first selected, and regard has to be paid to this. If this standard 
were any index to the rent-paying capacity of the group, it would be necessary 
to reduce rents wherever they greatly exceeded the standard. In this tahsil, 
however, rents have not been reduced, when they have been double and treble 
the standard, because they are paid with ease. Theoretically the standard rate 
being fixed on general considerations should control the village rates. In 
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practico it is found that village rates are allowed to control the standard. The 
Settlement Officer can alter the answer to the sum proposed to him. This is 
convenient, if not very logical, and the only objection I raise is that the 
Settlement Officer is not allowed to alter the answer sufficiently to produce the 
best results. 

In this tahsil, however, no difficulty was experienced in proposing rates. 
The maximum per saltum enhancement was proposed and was applied to all 
villages whose condition justified such treatment. Reasons were given for 
disregarding the standard, which were sometimes accepted and sometimes the 
rates were modified. When the second famine (1900) intervened, the rates 
were reduced to the minimuip admissible, sometimes below the all-round village 
incidence, so that only the lowest rents might he touched. 

Hie work of the statistical branch however was very laborious. Areas, 
rents and rent-rates had to bo entered and + or — percentages had to 
he calculated not only as between last settlement and attestation (this is usual) 
but at Mr. Hewitt’s settlement, at Khan Bahadur Aulad Hussain’s settlement, 
at attestation, and finally in some eases at revision. 

97. When the village rates are sanctioned, they are applied to the soil 
units holding by holding, and rents are arrived at which are called the 
deduced rents, and a deduced valuation is obtained for non-rent paying land. 

The Settlement Officer and his Assistants then propose rents having re¬ 
gard to the condition of the tenant and the ratio of his present rent to his 
deduced rent. This operation is very tedious and exhausting, and especi¬ 
ally so under famine conditions, when it is necessary as it were to keep 
one’s finger on tho pulse of the tenant up to the very day of propos¬ 
ing Ids new rent. Thus although the Drug Tahsil had been attested in 
189S and revised in 1901, when rent proposing was taken up in the rains of 
1901, the amount of seed sown in Juno and July 1901 was ascertained before 
making any enhancement. It was fortunately unnecessary to do this in every 
ease, as many rents were left altogether untouched. However the present and 
deduced rent of every holding had to bo scrutinized, and dealing thus with 
35,000 rants puts no small strain on the Settlement Officer and his Assistants. 
The S ttlo'fiont Officer having at the same time to submit rent-rate reports, 
assessment, reports and annual reports, bolides miscellaneous work and super¬ 
vision ; and the Assistants having to supervise the work and accounts of 800 
patwaris and contractors, &e. 

Tho difficulty of this work was further increased by the fact that changes 
at revision (1901) had to he taken into account, and in addition to the ryot- 
wari ah tract there was also an appendix showing these changes. A tenant 
with land in all three rights in a village of four mahals, holding land in all, and 
a little more in the appendix, is an extreme ease; all these broken hits have to 
he pieced together to arrive at an equitable whole. But the number of cases 
in which it was not sufficient merely to look at a single rent and deduced rent 
was very large. 

98. Statement VII of tho General Assessment Statement gives the pay. 
ments of each class of tenants at Mr. Hewitt’s settlement, the summary 
settlement, attestation, at revision, as proposed, as sanctioned, and as 
announced:— 



Malik- 

makbuzas, 

Absolute- 

occupancy. 

TEXi 

Occupancy, 

LNTfl, 

Ordinary. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 


Ra. 


Rs. 

Rs, 

B*. 

1, At Mr. Hewitt's settlement 

1,48s 0 0 

42,918 0 0 

17,26-1 0 0 

1,08,820 0 0 

1,68.892 0 0 

2. Incidence per acre 

0 5 6 

0 C 9 

0 8 3 

0 9 2 

0 8 4 

3. At summary settlement 

1,544 0 0 

12,971 0 0 

1.16,111 0 0 

87,725 0 0 

2,15,813 O C 

4. Incidence per acre 

0 6 2 

0 8 6 

0 9 5 

0 10 1 

0 9 8 

l. At attestation 

1,160 0 0 

41,403 0 0 

1,16,100 0 0 

1,05,238 0 0 

2,62,741 0 0 
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Malik- 

makbuzas. 

Thnants. 

i 

Absolute- j 
Occupancy. ■ 

! 

Occupancy, | 

Ordinary. 

Total. 

1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

B*. 

C. Incidence per acre 

0 5 11 

0 8 4 

0 9 7 

0 10 3 

0 8 7 

7. At revision 

1,461 0 0 1 

40,191 0 0 

1^03,552 0 0 

1,02,043 0 0 

2,46,783 O O 

8. Incidence per acre 

« >u 

0 8 4 ' 

0 9 5 

0 10 3 

0 8 6 

9. As proposed 

1,747 0 0 

46,525 0 0 

1,15.014 0 0 j 

1.09,346 0 0 

2,70,915 0 0 

10. Incidence per aero 

0 7 1 

0 9 8; 

0 10 0 

0 JO 11 

0 10 6 

It. As sanctioned 

1,725 0 0 , 

46,507 0 0 

1,14,750 0 0 

1,09,179 0 0 

2,70,430 0 0 

12. Incidence per acre 

0 7 0 

0 9 8 ! 

0 10 6 

0 10 11 

0 10 fl 

13. As announced 

i 

1,733 0 0 

40,360 0 0 

1,13,020 0 0 

1,08,882 0 0 

2,68,871 0 0 


This table is, however, incomplete without some idea of the areas held by 
each class:— 
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ACtOfl. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

I 

Acres. Acrcp. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acr.i. 

At attestation 

percentage on total 
occupied aroa of 
areas in columns 4, 
11,13, and 16. 

112.84$ 

37,401 

150,245 

p. c. 

25 

7,933 

730 

3,966 

p.c. 

1 

5 

life 

... 

n- 

86 

5,619 

70,402 

p. 0. 

13 

4 

12,915 

194,278 

p.c. 

32 

ji.0,783 

12,064 

P- c. 

27 


4,620 

2,292 

{98,730 

At revision 

Percentage on total 
occupied area of 
areas in column* 4, 
11,13 and 16. 

112,311 

€0,320 

172,031 

p. c. 
2D 

7,893 

680 

3,945 

p. c. 

1 

5 

86 

... 

5,698 

76,973 

p. c. 

13 

12,127 

175,700 

r.c, 

29 

43.070 

10,721 

p. c. 

27 

116,706 

4,G42 

2,219 

{98,978 

Compare entries of 
last settlement for 
columns 4, 11, 13 

and 16. 



126,464 




... 

124 


82,032 


104,984 



139,465 

6,693 

1 

651,066 

Compare entries of Mr. 
Herrltt’e settlement. 


... 

118,209 


... 

4,367 


13 2 


101,107 


33,391 



190,511 

3,640 

1 

481,287 


Table YI shows that the occupancy land at the summary settlement to 
a large extent coincided with the ordinary land of Mr. Hewitt’s settlement. 
The occupancy acreage rate at revision therefore showed complete stagnation, 
having only risen from 9 annas, an amalgam of the occupancy and ordinary rates 
at Mr. Hewitt’s settlement, to 9 annas 5 pies or by 4^ per cent. The absolute- 
occupancy rate had been enhanced at the summary settlement, but was still 
low at revision, and the ordinary rate was being paid on land quite other than 
that held by ordinary tenants at Mr. Hewitt’s settlement. 

The enhancement now effected is— 


Malik-makbuzas 

F«r oent. 

18 

In0idene», 

•61 

Absolute occupancy 

16 

•66 

Occupancy 

... 11 

■77 

Ordinary 

7 

•86 

All-round tenants 

10 

■78 
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The malik-mak'buzas are a small unimportant class, holding groves for the 
most part. Much at the sum shown against them is not collected at all. 

The absolute-occupancy class still pay at an incidence far below that of 
the occupancy and ordinary classes. 

The occupancy enhancement is due to the levelling up of low-paying 
tenants; those enhanced still pay much below their fellows, that is below ‘77. 
Part of this enkaucement is due to fixation. 

The ordinary enhancement includos very little direct enhancement of true 
ordinary tenants. It is largely due to fixation on without rent areas and to 
taking sonio approach to a fair rental on low-paying holdings held benami by 
representatives of the malguzar. 

Full details are given in the group assessment reports and assessment^ 
notes. 

The total enhancement of rents amounts to Us. 23,085; of this sum 
Rs. 4,103-12-0 was due to fixation on land held without rent distributed as 
follows:— 

Hi. a. p. 

Absolute-occupancy ... ... 12 0 

Occupancy ... ... ... 1,167 7 0 

Ordinary ... ... ... 3,435 3 0 

Rent reduction has only been made in two villages—Ruabandha and Marra. 
In tho former the rent-rate had been pushed up comparatively high, incidence 
3 06, With a ltajput Malguzar and Cbamar tenants the village was pro¬ 
strated by tho famines. In tho latter, heavy rent concealment was detected, 
and tho Commissioner of Settlements ordered the rents to be reduced. There 
are a few other scattered cases of reduction, but mostly only apparent. In 37 
villages no rents were enhanced at all, and in many others the enhancement 
was only nominal. 

99. The proposed rents are noxt totalled, tho valuation of the home- 
farm and miscellaneous income aro added in, an assessment note is 
written for each village in which proposals for the revision of the revenue are 
made, and a group assessment report is submitted. 

For tho Patan, Rauckirai and Dliamda groups rent-rate reports wore 
submitted in 1899. The rates in these reports were not revised, but the 
following limitations were observed with regard to tenants :— 

(1) No enhancement to be made on any D or E tenants, even though 

that enhancement he merely rent fixation on encroachments. 

(2) C tenants not to be enhanced more than one-eighth. 

(3) A. and B tenants not to be enhanced more than one-tbird. 

(4) Ordinary tenants not to bo enhanced. 

To these limitations I made the following modifications:— 

To No. l.—If a D or E class tenant holds a large area and has also 
encroached on a considerable area, I have fixed a moderate 
rent on tho encroachment. 

To No. 2. —If the rent of a O tenant is abnormally low, I have enhanced 
up to one-sixth, or if his actual payment is also very small, 
up to one-fourth. 

To No. 3.—The one-third limit has occasionally been exceeded whon the 
tenant held on a very low favoured rent, or by reason of 
rent fixation, especially in the case of A class tenants, 
and in villages where rent concealment is strongly 
suspected. 


AlMHIMBt. 
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To No. 4.—Ordinary tenants holding from before the summary settle¬ 
ment have been enhanced, especially in the ease of 
Chamars, who are very apt to misinterpret undue leniency. 
Wealthy purchasers holding on the old customary root 
have been enhanced. 

The valuation of the home-farm was, however, modified, whenever the 
rate would have been modified, if these Rent-rate Reports had been revised. 
A rather higher valuation was taken in Dhamda, because of harsh treatment 
of tenants by the malguzar and refusal to co-operate with Government in the 
famine of 1897. In all the other groups owing, as I have already mentioned,, 
to the village rates having been cut down to the all-round incidence, the home- 
farm valuation gave an incidence equal to that of the occupancy land and well 
below that of the ordinary land; details below :— 


Serial 

No. 

' 

Name of assessment, 
group. 

INCIDENCE PEE ACHE. 

SOU UNIT INCIDENCE. 

Abaolutc- 

oceupancy. 

Occupancy. 

Ordinary. 

Home- 

farm, 

Absolute 

occupancy. 

Oocu- 

pftney. 

Ordi¬ 

nary. 

Home- 

farm, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

' 9 

10 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 





1 

Dhamda 

0 9 6 

0 10 

3 

0 10 C 

0 11 11 

0 75 

0-83 


0-96 

2 

NankaUi 

0 8 a 

0 9 

G 

0 9 10 

0 10 6 

0 70 

0-77 

085 

080 

S 

Drug 

0 9 9 

0 10 

0 

0 11 1 

0 11 1 

007 


H3 

wSim 

4 

Bhilai 

0 9 4, 

0 9 

9 

0 10 2 

0 10 6 

079 

0 91 

1-05 

0-90 

G 

Patau 

0 U 6 

0 13 

4 

0 14 11 

0 14 4 

078 

0-S7 

0-09 

0-97 

6 

Ramchirai 

0 10 9 

0 12 

3 

0 IS 3 

0 13 4 

OHO 

0-94 


■Sul 

7 

Arjuuda 

0 9 3 

0 9 

8 

0 9 11 

0 10 0 

0G2 


0-72 

0-69 

8 

Pink a par 

0 9 6 

0 10 

6 

0 114 

0 10 11 

066 

0-74 

083 

0-74 

9 

Bbandera 

0 9 1 

0 9 

9 

0 10 8 

0 11 5 

059 

064 

070 

O’CG 


Total 

0 9 8 

0 10 

5 

0 10 11 

_ 

0 U 3 

0‘66 

0’77 

0-86 

0'88 


100. The total enhancement effected in rents as announced amounts to 
Rs. 23,085. The total enhancement in revenue as announced amounted to 
Rs. 32,805. So far as possible, at a timo of stress such as this, I have endea¬ 
voured to take no more cash enhancement from deserving malguzars than is 
covered by the rental enhancement. Where tliero has been much rental en¬ 
hancement by tho malguzar, or concealment of rents has been discovered, or 
there has been extension of cultivation, it has, however, been impossible to 
attain this object. It must also he remembered that the malguzars have added 
38 per cent, to their home-farm, and that the possibility of meeting revenue 
enhancement by cash enhancement of rents has to this extent been mini¬ 
mized. 

The enhancement by groups and the actual cash additions to assets 
and revenue, with percentages taken at settlement and now, are shown 
below:— 
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Net revenue 
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Kamil-jama 
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mieeioner aud 
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Net revenao 
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Dhamda 

Rb. a. p. 

21,147 0 7 

He. a. p. 

21.122 6 7 

Rs. a, p. 

27,676 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

27.B37 8 0 

Rs. a, p. 

0,611 1 6 

31 

2 

Naukatti 

21.414 0 3 

19,550 0 3 

24,87ft 0 0 


2,009 15 9 

16 

8 

Drug 

20,220 12 7 

19,900 12 7 

23,560 0 0 


3,174 3 e 

16 

a 

Bhilai 

20,fi 27 0 2 

20,527 0 2 

24,190 0 0 


3,662 15 10 

18 

6 

Pat an 

14.084 0 0 

3 4,598 0 0 

20,156 0 0 


6,027 0 0 

34 

e 

Kanobiraf 

14,030 0 0 

14.020 0 0 

17.670 0 0 


3,060 0 0 

26 

7 

Arjunda 

21,619 0 0 

21,619 6 0 

24,616 0 0 

2,005 10 0 

14 

8 

Pinkapar 

16,274 0 0 

14,179 0 0 


15,868 0 0 

1.689 0 0 

12 

9 

Bhander* 

22,100 0 0 

22,106 0 0 

24,770 0 0 

24.770 0 0 

2,604 0 0 

12 


Total ... 

BOB 

MM 

2,06,118 0 0 

3,00,310 8 0 

33,287 14 3 

30 
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(■ftflh asBeti. 
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of 

assets 
taken at| 
settle 1 
meat. 


Per¬ 

centage 

of 

asset* 
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now. 


Ei. a. p, 


8,023 

2,701 

1,708 

3,004 


8,761 11 10 
1,603 1 6 
2,m 7 » 
2,037 15 0 
2,744 b 10 


33,3M 12 11 
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The amount of jama not realizable owing to revenue-free grants was 
Es. 4,390-8-0 prior to revision and is now Es. 4,907-8-0. 

Patau and Ranchirai were in good condition. Dhamda was in fair condi¬ 
tion owing to its'bumper wheat crop in 1897. The malguzars of Dhamda are 
mostly wealthy, but exert themselves to get rid of their tenants. And in several 
villages of this group there had been a large spontaneous increase of assets. In 
these three groups a larger enhancement was taken. In Pinkapar and Bhan- 
dera only 12 per cent, was taken. The malguzars are not wealthy, and there 
had been no room for extension of cultivation. In 8 mahals the revenue was 
reduced ; in 74 the revenue was not interfered with, and in 32 the enhancement 
was less than 5 per cent. In 37 mahals the revenue was enhanced by 50 per 
cent, or more. So large an enhancement was only taken in response to the 
discovery of concealment or other causes leading to a very large spontaneous 
increase in assets. 

101. A sum of Es. 340-2-0 was exempted on account of improvements ; Exemption. 
491‘48 acres of grove land were exempted from assessment. The poor soils were 

very lightly rated, and in addition to this in bhata and patpar-kaclihar non-rice 
land new fallow was exempted from assessment up to one-third of the area of 
these soils included iu a holding. 

102 . Three assessment reports were not submitted till January 1902 Announcement, 
and announcement was consequently very late, and was not completed till after 

not only the first but also the second instalment of rent had fallen due. This 
was unavoidable as orders for the assessment of the Drug lahsil were not 
received till August 1901. 

In Patau and Ranchirai the malguzars complained that well-to-do tenants 
had not been enhanced. Tiio rout-rates had not been reduced in these two 
groups. 

I lave only heard of ttvo appeals against the revenue assessment so far. 

One by the wealthy Hamchandra Dau Bania has been rejected. He was 
leniently assessed, but in his grounds of appeal he totally omitted from the 
assets large payments by malik-makbuzas, on which Oovemmont is entitled to 
take up to 90 per ceut. The second appeal has only just reached me. It is by 
ono Sitaram, an ^-District Revenue Inspector, mentioned at Section 101 of 
Mr. Carey’s Settlement Report. He was dismissed for dishonesty. He then 
purchased a 4*anna share in a large village Nawagaon, which was partitioned 
off and called Parsada. He got nearly all the kanhar in the village, whilst the 
12-anna share (Nawagaon) consisted of bhata, mat.asi and dorsa. He pushed 
up ronts, and accordingly the revenue now proposed is proportionately greater 
on his village Parsada than on Nawagaon. 

Nothing can be inferred from his application as regards soils, for it is of 
course to his interest to decry kanhar, but it is a practical proof of the estimate 
which is placed locally on the soils that ho should have been allowed a full 
fourth of the area all kanhar as a fair 4-anna share. 

Three appeals have been made by tenants which have been rejected. 

103. Very few villages are managed by thekadars or lessees in this tabsil, TiwUdm. 
and only one was found entitled to the protected status. This was in mauza 
Karmari of the Pinkapar group. The proprietor is Baldeo Singh of Khaira- 

garh. He was represented by a local pleader, and agreed to the conferral of 
the protected status, and suitable arrangements were made by increasing the 
theka-jama and taking a low fraction towards revenue to provide for the 
interests of the superior proprietor. 

104. Cultivators do not place so high a value on black soil as has been 
done by the Settlement Department. Over a long series of years,. it is no 
doubt an advantage to have at any rate a fair proportion of light soil, which 
on an average yields abetter rice crop, but in a series of years like the 
present, blaok soil certainly is superior if only because the failure of cold 
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weather crops has not equalled that of the rain cropping. On the cultivators* 
side, however, it must be remembered that large fallow areas in light soil villages 
signify much loss deterioration than very much smaller fallow areas in black 
soil villages, and that the extra deterioration found in light soil villages has been 
largely contributed to by the predominance of the Chamar tenantry on light 
soil tracts, lient-rates indicate very little difference between light, soil and 
blaok soil villages, unless there are very large spreads of bhata-tikra (non-rice) 
land on the margin of cultivation. Thus with the scale of factors in use the 
discrepancy in the resulting incidences is most marked, especially in the 
Dhamda and Nankatti groups. All light soil villages Imvc high and all good 
black soil villages have abnormally low incidences. If the excellent kanhar 
of the Dhamda group had been fully valued, i. o., if the factor in that group had 
been raised above the kanhar factor in other groups, the discrepancy would 
have been still more striking. 

Tfiis being the case and in view of the doubts I have expressed about the 
suitability of the soil classification, when discussing soils in Part I of this report, 
it might bo supposed that even if lakhabata continued firmly established, its 
effect would not bo apparent on the deduced rents. But because tbore are 
discrepancies, as between villages, thero need not be discrepancies between 
holdings, and if a classification is not suitable in its terminology, it is yet 
possible to avoid inequality of assessment, by regarding those terms as mere 
classes and following the statements of the people. If the classification is fairly 
in accord with the views of the people, that is, if their principles of distribution 
havo to somo extent been ascertained and followed, the effect will bo apparent 
in the deduced rents, which should show marked equality. 

If there is marked equality in the doduced rents, this will be an indication 
that the lakhabata distribution is still strongly established and that the classi¬ 
fication as effected has been fairly suitable. Equality of deduced rents would 
not result with lakhabata and a faulty classification; and could not result 
under any otlior conditions than equality of holdings and a soil valuation in 
accordance with the ideas of the people. 


I have therefore examined a number of villages from this point of view 
with the following results :— 


Name of village. 

Limits of variation adopt¬ 
ed for testing equality 
in anna rates per acre. 

Number of 
deduced 
rente that 
fall with 
the limits. 

Area. 

Number of 
deduced 
rents out- 
sido the 
limits. 

Area. 


Ha. a. p. Bt. a. p. 




• 

Matang 

0 10 8 to 0 13 8 

41 

614 

2 

9 

Santra 

0 10 8 to 0 14 8 

76 

1,005 

3 

11 

Boram 

0 10 8 to 0 14 8 

60 

801 


43 

Dbuma 

0 10 0 to 0 14 0 

26 

362 


46 

Kashi 

1 0 0 to 1 5 4 

I 

1 

41 

626 

2 

10 

Total 


234 

3,198 

17 

U» 


In these 5 villages in 234 holdings measuring on an average 14 acres each, 
the incidence of the deduced rents per acre fallB between the limits indicated 
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and 17 measuring 7 acres each fall outside. Of these 17 holdings only 3 
exceed 10 acres and the other 14 average 5 acres each. In very small holdings 
the same equality oannot always bo obsorved either in lakhabata or in our 
classification. Ono field of half an acre on the border of dorsa I and lcanhar 
may upset tho resull. Cf tho 3 holdings which, falling outside the limits, 
measure more than 10 acres, 2 aro found in Dbuma, a village which was nearly 
all fallow at attestation owing to a feud between the Bralnnin purchaser and 
Cbamar tenants. The lakhabata distribution may have been upset by these 
quarrels, and the classing in fallow villages is never so accurate, because when 
left fallow the quality of sort is more difficult to determine and much under¬ 
classing results. 

The same villages with narrower limits, viz:— 



Rs. a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Matang 

... 0 

11 

0 

to 

0 

13 

0 

Santra 

... 0 

12 

0 

to 

0 

H 

0 

Soram 

... 0 

U 

8 

to 

0 

13 

8 

Dhuma 

... 0 

11 

8 

to 

0 

13 

8 

Kashi 

... 1 

0 

0 

to 

l 

3 

-1 


givo the following results; 60 holdings measuring 493 acres average 8 acres fall 
■without these limits. Of these 60 holdings 19 measuro more than 10 acres. 

The greatest uniformity is found in Matang where only 10 out of 53 holdings 
fall outside those fairly narrow limits, and all of them are small averaging only 
5 acres each. 

11 other villages examined by mo givo similar results, but 13 more 
show no such uniformity. Of these 13, 10 are villages similar to Dhuma, in 
which tliovo have been quarrels and many changes duo to famine. 16 villages 
therefore give evidence of uniformity of distribution and appropriate classification, 
whilst, in 13 cither the lakhabata distribution has boon brokeu up or the 
classification is faulty. 

105. I have oxamined the statistics of East Simga and tho Tabari and AHtu»#n*. 
Roliasi groups of the Raipur Tahsil in accordance with instructions received, 
and submitted proposals for an abatement of revenue amounting to Rs. 4,650 
in 68 out of 550 villages. Iu view of the renewed failure of crops, revenue 
will be largely suspended or remitted in these tracts, and it is probable that my 
proposals will have to ho ro-considered and extended. 

100 . In the other tracts attested in 1902 settlement has been stayed, but JW'*tj>botion 
in the jungly pargana of Sanjari in tho Dhamtari Tahsil the incidence of rovonue Ssnj,n - 
had become unequal, and has now been redistributed after a summary re- 
inspoctiou in January 1903. The revenue which will now bo announced is 
practically unaltered, i.e., Its. 5,195 against Rs. 5,172-12-0. There would have 
beeu a reduction, but that the siwai income in many villages wms much under 
valued at the summary settlement. Some of these villages aro held by wealthy 
Marwaris purely for their siwai income. 

107 It is depressing to persuade only through failure, and I cannot look B»i*neool .vox* to 
hack with any satisfaction ou the first two years I have spent on this settlement. 

The one poiut that is uppermost in my mind is to make things easier for tho 
future, and especially f ir the subordinate stuff employed. Both in the field 
season and office season when things were going wrong, the Statistical Super¬ 
intendent, Checkers, Readers and Inspectors have had to work night and day. 

The patwaiH have had to he kept, at work from 10 to 6, Sundays and holidays, 
as well as ordinary working days, and it has rarely been possible during this 
timo to allow any of the officials leave except on sick certificate. Measures 
have been taken to improve tho patwari stall'. This will ho very beneficial. 

Other points on which I have laid especial stress are the necessity for a large 
staff of Inspectors iu this district, and for simplifying the office work by 
throwing soils and positions iqiQjclAsses. But there can be no sovereign remedy 
that will do away with the work entailed by the mass of numbers involved. 

It nan be mitigated . :e it is understood and modified in every way feasible. 
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Section IV.—Matters incidental to assessment. 


B<cord 


108. Iu 1897 the patwari staff numbered 709 under 27 Inspectors distri¬ 
buted as follows:— 


Kfaalea 620. Zamindaris 39. 


In anticipation of the inception of settlement operations in the zamindaris, an 
extra 30 men were sanctioned in 1898. Owing to shortness of funds provision 
could not be made for a larger number. One extra Inspector was also sanction¬ 
ed to control this addition to the staff. 


One Superintendent of Land Records with one assistant controlled this 
large staff. The patwari staff was badly paid and in many oases tho work 
expected from a patwari was more than he could perform. 

Improvement was first considered in 1899, but the famine of 1900 in¬ 
tervening there was no longer any possibility of providing the necessary funds, 
and this question remained more or less in abeyance, except for some further 
partial proposals by myself, which wero limited by the impossibility of provid¬ 
ing funds. 


In 1902, however, I was directed to submit proposals irrespective of funds 
locally available, and in November of that year the staff of patwaris was raised 
to 800; their pay was substantially increased ; the number of Inspectors was 
raised from 27 to 40, and of Assistant Superintendents from 1 to 4. The scale 
of pay for patwaris as sanctioned is :— 


On Kb, 9 
„ 10 
„ H 
12 


per mensem 


R«. 

300 

250 

150 

100 


A revisod halkabandi has been framed and patwaris have been posted to 
tho revised circles. In the open country the object kept in view was that no 
patwari should have to deal with a number of entries much in excess of 10,000. 
In the jungly tracts tho tost by khasra entries only is not suitable, and regard 
was had to tho total area of circles, the cultivated area, the amount of work to be 
done in villages, where it has not as yet been deemed worthwhile to effect 
survey, new survey and the distances to be travelled. This last point is not 
of course solely dependent on the area of circles, as blocks of jungle sometimes 
intervene. 


Inspectors’ circles have also been re-arranged and the necessary appoint¬ 
ments made. 

The Assistant Superintendents have been, at any rato temporarily, attach¬ 
ed one to eaoh tahsil. 

These arrangements have not yet been reported for sanction, because the 
case cannot be fully dealt with until the Sanjari pargana of the khalsa and some 
of the zamindaris have been announced. 

In re-forming patwari circles the main object kept in view was to cause as 
little dislocation as possible, so far as was consistent with the considerations 
noted above ; to require no patwari of long standing to change his residence, and 
whore it was necessary to shift patwaris recently appointed, to move those who 
had incurred the least outlay in settling themselves, and to arrange with the 
malguzar, or otherwise, for their houses to be taken over at a fair valuation to 
ho paid to tbe patwari disturbed. It would at first sight appear that where the 
staff is being increased, thero would be no necessity to abolish any of the exist¬ 
ing patwari head-quarters, but the distribution is very unequal; in some tracts, 
tho average was well below 10,000 entries per circle, whereas in others it 
readied 15,000, and I asked for 821 patwaris so that it might be possible to 
reasonably curtail tho higher figures without re-constituting the tracts where a 
| ''™« nveraee prevailed. 
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The question of disturbance has however been free from much difficulty,, 
because of the fact that out of a staff of 739 men, no less than 358 had died, 
resigned or been dismissed during the previous eight years, and many of those 
newly appointed had not settled themselves or had incurred no great outlay in 
doing so. 

Mr. Khande Itao, the Superintendent of Land Records, unfortunately died 
suddenly, before these arrangements were quite complete, and I have myself 
been too much occupied with this report for the past 10 days to be able to spare 
much time for other matters. I hope, however, before leaving the district to 
have settled any complaints arising out of this re-distribution, and to have 
prepared a draft on the revised halkabandi arrangements, which will only 
require the completion of the figures for the funds locally available, dependent 
as staled above on assessments not yet complete to render it ready for despatch. 

109. The District Revenue authorities will do well to remember that* this Bj*tem followed, 
increase in tho staff of patwaris has only been made, because it is admitted that 
a patwari cannot he expected to deal successfully with more than 10,000 
entries during the field season. The field season for annual inspection is not 
less than four months, and therefore if those 10,000 entries represent only two 
villages, the patwari will be at work for two months on each village ; if those 
10,000 entries fall almost entirely in one village, he will be occupied for con¬ 
siderably over two months on that village. He is required to attest every entry, 
and if he finds any change in possession or otherwise, to make the necessary 
alteration. Owing to the lakhabata distribution the fields of one tenant are 
scattered all over the village, and to secure his own interests the tenant must 
follow the patwari about day by day for two or three months. Allowing for 
holidays and sickness the patwari must, in order to dispose of 10,000 entries, 
maintain a daily average of 100 entries. In a block of 100 entries practically 
every cultivator in the village will be represented, for adjoining fields held by 
the same owner have, subject to certain limitations, been grouped. This daily 
attendance involves a great loss of valuable time. I am personally in favour 
of recording change on application only. This would remove this great tax on 
the time of cultivators. The proposal may appear retrograde, hut it is retro* 
grade only from the departmental point of view, which, requires Government to 
incur full responsibility for the accuracy of every one of the four and-a-half 
million entries in the lihalsa; from the point of view of relieving the people 
from harassment and educating them to safeguard their own rights and pro¬ 
perty and to depend less on the ever present attention of Government, I do not 
consider the proposal to change on application only retrograde, and X think that 
the results would be far more free from inaccuracies, that often lead to injustice, 
than at present. 

The chief, if not the only, argument against change on application only is 
that the people will not take the trouble to get changes recorded and the record 
will soon become inaccurate. The people are lax in such matters, but the 
failure to record proprietary changes may be pushed too far. A proprietary 
mutation implies several visits to the tahsili, with considerable loss of time and 
some cost. The cost is not always limited to the bare fees prescribed. An 
application for change to the patwari will be carried out on the spot without 
loss of the applicant's time. Theoretically the cost will he nil; practically it will 
not amount to more than the applicant at present pays for permission to absent 
himself on occasions from the daily check, and lie will not grudge time or cost 
for what he really requires. 

It is, in my opinion, certain that the cultivators would so welcome a change 
from the present system that for this reason alone they would be most careful to 
inform the patwari of changes and get them recorded. But if not, and if they 
suffer by this, they will only have themselves to blame, and others will profit 
by the example. They will then come to look upon the accurate record of their 
land as an advantage and a benefit and not as a burden, as it certainly is at 
present. 

If the cultivators are too remiss and careless to inform the patwari of 
change and go with him for one day to get the change recorded, it might ha 
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inferred, even if it had not boon amply demonstrated, that they would resent 
having to follow the patwari about week after week, and would refuse to do this 
wherever they were sufficiently bold-spirited to resist tho authority of the 
patwari. If they do not attend the patwari, the patwari, and especially a new 
patwari (there have been 858 now appointments in eight years + 61 now due 
to augmentation of staff, total 419) is at the mercy of any unscrupulous tenant 
who misinforms him ; if on tho other hand the patwari has any log of his own 
to roll, he has his excuse for error ready to hand. In 1899-1900 tho errors 
detected by the Superintendent of Land Record and his assistant amounted to 
6 per cent, of the entries tested and in 1900-01 to 8 per cent, 'lhe cultivators 
attend for an occasional visit, when they will not attend day after day for 
tho patwari. Then tho error is discovered. It is a serious consideration that 
Government is directly responsible for every one of those mistakes and for every 
injustice that results therefrom. 

I believe that change on application only would produce no inaccuracy 
to equal this, and I would permit no change except after a formal enquiry by 
the patwari from both parties affected. The present system often rosults in 
serious friction ; harassment clay after day and year by year causes the cultiva¬ 
tors even to refuse to attend for map correction and attestation. This friction 
will increase, and not decrease, as they become more intelligent. 

The present measures for improving the staff and increasing the supervision 
are intended to eliminate error. Half measures^ re useless ; if the attendance 
of cultivators is to continue as heretofore, error will not disappear. If error is 
to he eliminated, the hands of tho Land Record staff must be greatly 
strengthened in tho matter of compelling attendance, and resistance must be 
crushed. 

It is possible that tho resistance may net be so serious as I anticipate, but 
even then tho loss of much valuable time will continue and will be augmented. 
Should, however, tho resistance prove serious, it will be as well to remember 
that it will not bo altogether without foundation. Reckoning on tho basis that 
a well-to-do cultivator sends one of his soujyas or permanent labourers to 
represent him, and the pay of that sonjya at 2 annas a day, the expenditure 
involved in a village of 5,000 entries per cultivator is Rs. G-4-0. This may he 
endured with equanimity by a well-to-do man, hut it will often equal the amount 
taken as rent from the smaller tenants. Present kbasra entries in the khalsa are 
roughly four and-a-half millions divided amongst 3,317 villages or 1,355 entries 
per village. Taking as an average 30 cultivators per village and cost calculated 
as above, the burden laid upon cultivators by tho present Bystem amounts to 
Rs. 1,67,923, and at the least to considerably more than the whole annual cost 
of the augmented Land Record staff. 

tod 110. The great changes in the patwari staff are not due to the extra 
demands made upon them for settlement, famine and census work, for in the 
year 1894-95, before any of these causes contributed, 90 new. appointments 
wero made, t. e., more than twice the average number of appointments since 
settlement operations commenced. The shortcomings of the patwari staff have 
been rendered very pateut by the extra superv ision employed at settlement, but 
owing to the impossibility of finding satisfactory men to replaco them and the 
groat value of local knowledge, they have been treated very tenderly, and 
dismissal has only been used as a very last resort. Many of the changes are 
due to deaths or resignations, and many of the orders of dismissal have only 
been passed ou men who have in fact dismissed themselves by refusing to do 
their W'oik and leaving their circles. Training classes for recruits and in¬ 
competent patwaris were held every year during the rains, except in the famine 
year of 1900, when tho patwaris wero in their circles, and evory literate man or 
hoy had obtained some sort of famine or census employment. 

320 candidates and 234 incompetent patwaris were put through the 
training class. 
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111. Side by side with tbo announcement of jamas and rents, arrange* Kotw»n. 
ment8 to equip a well paid class of village watchmen or kotwars were made in 
accordance with the instructions driven in Articles 289 and 290 of the Settlement 
Codo. 

Before revision the total strength of kotwars in the tahsil was found to be 
655, i. e., practically one for each village excluding hamlets. In a few important 
villages the number of kotwars exceeded one, duo either to their being excep¬ 
tionally largo or being dividod into two or more perfect mahals, so that their 
management could not be carried on well by only one kotwar. 

The usual rate of remjmeration per four bullock plough was 10 katlias 
of dhan (unhusked rice), and the total amounted to 8,785 khandis, which 
valued at the rate of 2 khandis per rupee comes to an aggregate amount of 
Rs. 17,570 or Rs. 27 per village. Besides <his the kotwars were realizing fees 
for measuring grain, and often had small plots of service land, from one-fifth 
of an acre to 10 acres. The rate of remuneration varied from village to village 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 100, but was on an average about Rs, 30. 

Tho revised arrangements reduced the number of kotwars by 34, i. e, from 
655 to 621. This was due to amalgamating small villages where suitable 
provision could not be made otherwise. 84 more would have had to have been 
brought under reduction had the malguzars of their villages not come forward 
to contribute extra sums to their support. 

The revised remuneration in cash from malguzars and tenants for the 
whole tahsil amounts to Rs. 22,971 including the value of service land or 
Rs. 37 per head. The remuneration, however, varies as below 


Rs. 20 to Its. 

24 

Villages. 

5 

>i 25 to ,, 

30 

163 

„ 31 to „ 

35 

«8 

Above Rs. 


... 351 


Total 

... 587 


34 villages have two kotwars each. The measuring dues have not been 
included in this calculation. 

Tho rate per rupee of rental necessary to produce this remuneration varied 
from 6 to 12 pies. 

New appointments of kotwars were made in six cases, where the incum¬ 
bents were too old to discharge their duties or were dismissed for bad conduct. 

The changes thus effected wore not met with any opposition. The malguzars 
and the police wore both consulted before orders wore passed. 

112. The revenue is paid throughout the tahsil in two equal kists; and in.taiment of 
this meets with the unanimous approval of malguzars and cultivators, except vonue - 

that some Chamars have practically abandoned their cold-weather cultivation 
for carting. It is probable, however, that when they find that they are com¬ 
pelled to pay up their full rental, they will resume their cultivation as before. 

This practice had sprung up too recently to justify a permanent alteration of 
the distribution. 

113. During the progress of settlement operations tbroo villages only PaHit . oni 

have been perfectly partitioned, Patan and Khorpa in the Drug Tahsil 

and Dcokar in the Simga Tahsil. 

114. As assessment has been limited to tho Drug Tahsil, a fresh printed 
register for tho district has not been propared. The Deputy Commissioner has 
been supplied with a copy of the ontries for the Drug Tahsil as they stand now. 

115. The revised wajib-ul-arz as sanctioned for the Drug Tahsil is given w*tib-ui-»n. 
in the appendices to this report. In Clause XIII, Irrigation, provision 

has been made for a porson other than the owner repairing a tank, and it is 
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expressly stated that he will Dot thereby acquire any fresh right over the 
tank. Many tanks have been made by persons who are now too poor to carry 
out the repairs necessary to maintain the utility of the tank. They will not 
allow others to do these repairs lest they should thereby acquire a claim to 
the tank. 

Clause XIV of Mr. Carey’s wajib-ul-arz provided that hides and caroases 
of dead cattle were the property of the Olmmars. Clause XVII of the present 
wajib-ul-arz agrees with Clause XIV of Mr. Carey’s zamindari wajib-ul-arz 
and tnehrai or payments to the malguzar for tho skins has been excluded from 
miscellaneous income. 

Notes were made for tho wajib-ul-arz at attestation, and two forms printed 
in the vernacular were filled up at announcement of each village. One was 
filed with the patwari rnisl and one was filed with the sadar record. 

Section V.—General- 

116. Suggestions were made for village works in case of famine all over 
the Drug and Raipur Tahsils at attestation. The famine of 1900 supervened 
and most of the suggestions were put in hand in the Raipur Tahsil, with good 
results generally, as can be judged from the figures of areas irrigated in 1901, 
and certainly in particular cases. In the Drug Tahsil no good results were 
apparent, and it would appear that the selection was inferior owing to lack of 
experience, or tha' the famine notes were not properly utilized aud understood. 
I had not much time for miscellaneous enquiry when revising the Drug Tahsil 
in 1901, but certainly many of the works put in band there were not according 
to proposals. There is not much scope for village work in the Dhamtari Tahsil, 
but in 1902 sites were selected and proposals made for the Sirnga Tahsil by the 
map correction and attestation parties, except for a few villages between the 
Kulhan and Karim rivers, which did not oome under attestation. 

117. The total cost of the present operations from October 1893 up to 
tho end of September next will ho Rs. 3,15,505, of which Rs. fiO, LI3-5-8 has been 
incurred on map correction, aud (he balance, including an estimate of Rs. 7,270 
for the work that remains to be done, falls to attestation aud assessment. Map 
correction has been effected ov.-r the whole klialsa, attestation has been effected 
for tho whole of the summarily settled area, the Raipur Tahsil, and 417 
villages of the regularly settled portion of the Dhamtari Tahsil, or for :!,5O0 
villages in all. The assessment, however, lias owing to had seasons been revised 
on the soil-unit basis only in the Drug Tahsil; a summary abatement has been 
proposed over the Raipur Tahsil— Faliari and Rohasi groups (114 villages) and 
over the three eastern circles of Simga (436 villages) -aud a re-distribution of 
revenue has been proposed for 72 villages of the Sanjari groun of the Dhamtari 
Tahsil. 

It is useless therefore to attempt to show any incidence of cost per 
square mile or otherwise, except for the map correction work, which with 
Rs. 60,113-5-8 for 5,432 square miles gives Rs. 11-1-1 per square milo. 

The separate cost of the attestation and assessment of the Drug Tahsil 
cannot be d< finitely stated, but a very closo estimate making adjustments 
for the time spent by the superior staff on the assessment, of Drug and tho 
control of the office, which was engaged on the work of the other tahsils, is 
Rs. 78,100 or FIs. (»7-0-7 per square mile, Tho actual cost of map correction 
in the years 1805—97 in the Drug Tahsil was Rs .13,950, but of tin's a certain 
amount was incurred for pencil traces for the Raipur Tahsil, and when Mr. 
Scott was employed on famine duty, his pay was not properly chargeable to 
settlement. Tim real cost may be taken at about 11s. 10 per square mile, and 
the total average cost per square mile of the Drug Tahsil for map correction, 
attestation and assessment works out at Rs. 77-0-7. 

It is worthy of notice that more than half the total expenditure, viz., a sum 
of Rs. 1,04,626-4-2, is on account of the pay and travelling allowances of the 
Settlement Officer and Assistant Settlement Officers, whereas the expenditure 
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on Inspectors and Superintendents is only Rs. 45,408-14-10. The pay of 
Inspectors does not therefore constitute a very important fraction of the total 
expenditure, Liberality in this matter at the right time may, however, save 
operations from having to be protracted into another season. The timely con¬ 
cession of Rs. 5,000 for Inspectors may save an extra charge of Rs. 50,000 and 
prevent the loss of one year’s increment of enhanced revenue. 

The expenditure in the famine year 1899-1900 was Rs. 30,501, out of 
which Rs. 18,059 went towards the pay and travelling allowances of the Settle¬ 
ment Officer and one Assistant Settlement Officer, but as both were employed on 
famine duty with magisterial work, the whole of this sum is not a legitimate 
charge to settlement. 

Owing to instructions to ourtail expenditure in every way possible after 
the famines, rewards to patwaris were not given either in the famine years 
1896-97, 1899-1900 or in the years succeeding them 1897-98 and 1900-01. 

There was, moreover, less necessity for distributing rewards in these yeass, for 
all deserving patwaris were provided during the famine with posts as famine 
circle officers, &o., on much increased pay. That is to say, it had been possible 
to make a much greater difference in favour of the good patwaris than could 
have been effected by a very large allotment for rewards. 

It w r as endeavoured to promote enquiry and research amongst Inspectors by 
offering prizes for essays on the agriculture of the district. "Whether from 
want of leisure or want of aptitude no essay was written worth submitting to the 
Commissioner of Settlements, and the only paper with any pretensions to merit, 
and which was awarded a prize, showed little or no result from original enquiry. 

118. The Drug Talisil was announced with effect from July 1901. The Term of MttUaMat. 
settlement is to run for eight years. The settlement of the summarily settled 

tracts of the Raipur District was continued after 1900 in order to place these 
tracts on the soil-unit system in force throughout these provinces. No enhance¬ 
ment of average rents was attempted, but only the assessment of area held 
without rent and some levelling up of very low rents. Malguzars were treated 
with great leniency both in the valuation of the liome-farm and in the 
fraction of assets taken as revenue. In some cases the fraction of assets has 
been pitched very low and will require raising at future settlements; but this, 
in my opinion, should only bo done when the Settlement Officer makes a 
raatorial addition to the cash assets by bis rent proposals. If the malguzar 
himself has raised the rents sufficiently to provide a fair increase of revenue, 
the fraction of assets should net at the same time be raised. This settlement 
is only au ad interim arrangement for the purpose stated above, and hence 
a very short term lias been fixed. 

TheSanjari revision of assessment will take effect from July 1903 and will 
run for eight years. 

119. Mr. Dunne was in charge of map correction from January 1898 Somcti of offie«». 
to the close of operations. He has great capacity for control and organization, 

but a little more decision and quicker perception of tbe impossibility of tbo 
situation in tbe Raipur Tabsil would have prevented a serious flaw in his work. 

He did his utmost to avert a failure, which, I now think, was inevitable from 
the time he joined the district. The rest of the work carried out under his 
control was thoroughly satisfactory. 

Mr. Anthony, as Settlement Superintendent, loyally seconded Mr. Dunne’s 
efforts. When Mr. Dunne went on three months’ leave during the rains of 
1902 be held charge and did well. 

Mr. Laksbman Rao Bapuji joined tbe district at the end of 1897. Asa 
worker he is, in my experience, unequalled, and has throughout been the 
mainstay of tho attesiation and assessment branches. To his untiring exertions 
and example during the field season of 1898 it is chiefly due that tbe attesta¬ 
tion of the Drug Tahsil was brought almost to completion within the season 
in spite of great difficulties and delay at the outset. He has rendered me 
invaluable assistance in rent-rate and assessment work and by his control of 
a large and difficult staff. 
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Mr. Gajraj Singh was a hard-workcr himself, and had groat power of 
getting work out of his subordinates. He deteoted most of the rent conceal¬ 
ment which came to light. 

Mr. Abdul Haq did much good and hard work. He was much liked 
and respected by the people and received their entire confidence. He has 
great perception and tact. 

Mr. Abdul Ghani (1901 only) and Mr. Hari Gunwant (i902 only) 
served for short periods only and hardly came up to the requirements of an 
exacting district. 

Mr. Khande Rao, Superintendent of Land Rocords, was an indefatigable 
worker, and exercised good control over his large and somewhat unsatisfactory 
staff of patwaris. He was esteemed by all with whom he came in contact, 
and his recent death is much regretted. 

The subordinate staff generally rendered excellent service. Except for 
a few, that were quickly got rid of, most of the Inspectors and officials have 
been distinguished by good hard uncomplaining work. Tlioy complied to their 
utmost with the excessive demands that had to be made upon a staff that was 
at the outset very inadequate. 

Many selected patwaris also did excellent work, and that of the best of 
them was hardly inferior in quality to that of the be9t Inspectors, and was 
often superior in quantity. 


Raipur : 

The 14ith March 1903. 


E. R. K. BLENKINSOP, 

Settlement Officer. 


8«cret*ri»t PreH, Nagpur C. O’C., 81-6-1903—255. 
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STATEMENT U.—Arca in cultivation classed according. 





RICH USD. 


Serial 

So 

Name of Assess¬ 
ment Oronp. 

Soil daw. 

B&iira and 
Gabhar, 

Dadha. 

Dadba, 

Gaurasu. 

Dadba, 

Irrigation. 

• Tangar. 

Tangcr, 

G&uraia. 

Tangat, 

Irrigation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



| 


• 


• 



DBUG 




Awes. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 



Kauhar 

4,47013 

635-82 

39-85 

24-55 


... 

... 



Dorsa l 

2,291-05 

1,892-49 

124-36 

195-69 



... 



Dorsa II 

1,52107 

2,947-88 

140-74 

241-91 

101-00 

tm 


1 

Dhtmda ... 

MatasI 

820-86 

3,21340 

36811 

335 94 

653-51 

Cl'74 

11-70 



Hhata 

... 

97 31 

10-77 

4-22 

362-51 

15-23 

4-74 



Patpar-kactitiar 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 



Total 

9,11513 

8,992-40 

683'83 

802 51 

1,117 02 

77-08 

16-44 


r 

Kanlmr 

1,52997 

35428 

27 26 

11169 






Dorsa I 

1,501 5C 

1,732*42 

70-49 

380-66 

... 

... 




Dorsa 11 

1,648 21 

6,83115 

256-71 

843-12 

231-55 

2-44 

1225 

2 

Ksolatti ■ 










Matasi 

922-57 

6,992-93 

69 8 90 

1,035-01 

1,609-16 

92-02 

60-88 



Bhafca 

.„ 

356-46 

34-89 

26-79 

362-57 

8‘72 

5-37 



Patpar-kucbhar ' 



... 




... 



Total 

5,602-31 

15,77024 

1,088-25 

2,453-27 

2,163-23 

10318 

78 


r 

Kanliar 

4,742 34 

998-29 

15-97 

41-36 






Dorsa I 

4,118-32 

4,022-75 

77-00 

326-62 

... 

... 

*•* 

3 

Drug ...■{ 

Dorsa II 

1,470-79 

4,568-77 

115-92 

227-61 

273-55 

0'!2 

1- 



Matasi 

1,672-03 

6,549-02 

452 1 4 

560-32 

875-89 

24-87 

43- 



Bliata 


280-05 

1602 

31-16 

490-44 

22-04 

9 


i 

Patpar-kactitiar 

... 




... 


... 



Total 

12,009-48 

16,418-88 

' 677-06 

1,187-07 

1,639-88 

47-13 

6' 
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’ mla > position^ l.Jor each Assessment Group. 


SON-BICE LAND. 
Tim. 


j Ordinary.. Omm. 

11 12 I-- 

| •! 14 I 5 

1HSIL. 

! 

Acres. : Acres, j Acres, Acres. 


Gauraia. Irrigation. Oriinavy, 

If. 16 11 


Acres. Acres. 


10,41388 10213 5701 0 31 0.1 

12-94 

27,86 1 21 438-71) 1,868 8 2 27-20 78'50 

1 t2 

3,186-38 9813 5,160-07 51-03 SO SI C'41 

1,303-73 13 53 S-58 3370 

6,76361 110 62 75 14 67-9.1 

55'78 4 02 3 71 



15,22382 

20676 

36-41 

1-26 

93201 

1-77 

4,87115 

17-31 

2,16206 

3508 

6,651-60 

110-08 

108-42 

... 

14,82468 

165*53 

547*03 

1 54 

1,342-76 

1269 

2,342-40 

15-33 

578-15 

72-60 

1,383-51 

83 81 

43363 

115 

7,227-78 

1»52 






















STATEMENT II.—Area in cuUhaliot. 



| 




IEIGE LAND. 


-- 


Sarii! 

I 

Name of Assess - i 


1 

1 


j 

i 


Gaurasa, 

langar, 

No, 

nit,it Group. 

Soil olllSi. 

Bahra ami j 


Mb, |1 

Dadhft 

1 nngar. 

Tangar. 1 

Irrigation. 




Gabh'ir, 

i 

ikidha. 

Gaurasa, j 


— 

-- 

10 

i 

o 

3 

i 

5 

i 

! 

7 

8 

9 




1 



.. 

| 






i 






DBU- 




Acres. 

Acre,. 

Atvea, 

Acres. 

Acre. | 

i 

1 

Acid. 

Aoras. 




37212 

229-95 


12-25 

1 

1 





IC.mhar 

1 









Dorsal 

2,013 27 

8,440-11 

81-54. 

810-23 


... 

at* 



Dorsa 11 

1,323-41 

6,745-13 

213-97 

768 28 

137-30 

414 

5-8 

t 

Bhilai J, 

Uatui 

1,156-58 

13,408-88 

941-69 

1,69549 

1,658-49 

35-81 

7-41 


1 

Bhata 

... 

920-27 

48-05 

50-11 

520*03 , 

19-11. 

2-3 



Paipftr kacliliur 


..a 







1 

; 

Total 

5,670-63 

24,749 84 

1,285-85 

3,342-30 

2,221-87 

5906 

15-71 


f 

Kauhar 

0,050-04 

1,239-94 j 

1 

9-40 

133-31 


... 




Porsa I 

3,18102 

! 

2,323-32 

2971 

565-65 



1 



Dona 11 

1,28447 

2,325-13 

73-03 

41813 

22-21 


0-4 

6 

Patan 

Hataii 

1,032-38 

4,52934, 

26329 

82300 

j o4-70 

0-40 

2'6> 


| 

Bhata 


121-4S 

603 

11-0S 

121-06 

0-41 

6-7 


1 

l 

Patpar-kachhar 


... 

... 







Total 

12,154-71 

10,52921 

38003 

1,941-01 

| 

400-57 

6-81 

9-8 



f Kanhtr 

2,61203 

1,029-85 

58-45 

72*43 


-■ 




J Dors. I 

3.104 02 

5,3S9-)0 

07-21 

399-10 

- 





1 | 

, 1 Dorsa II «. 

431-40 

1,210-00 

34-14 

103-45 

21-13 

1-04 


6 

Ranchirai ... - 

1! 

j: Hatasi 

1,803-83 

7,180-28 

I 339-91 

638-71 

700-71 

3592 

142 



|! Bhata 


167-2C 

i 12-03 

£-82 

577-15 

0-50 

3-6 



1 | 

lj Patpa--haclihar 

i 

l 

. 

... 

... 







i 

J Total 

6, 011-31 

! 15.613-9' 

1 502-37 

],21'J-8( 

i 907-99 

i 424C 

1 13-2 
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'o toil), positions, h., for each Assessment Group,~( Contd.) 


NON-RICE UND. 

TOTAL. 

Gok'iuni, 

Tim, 

Bim. 



Ordinary. 

Hiiarkila. 



flsnrau. 

Irrigation. 

Ordinary. 

Acrei. 

Porcantage. 

11 

12 

H 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

'ABSIL.-(C»«M) 








Acrai. 

Acm. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aerea. 

Acres. 

Acrei. 



4,013 S3 

62-09 

85-58 



3-30 


4,709 10 

6 

16,885-32 

116-79 

1,384-64 

519 


1613 

104 

24,760-26 

31 

3,048-07 

63-07 

6,18462 

0-43 

. ... 

925 

7-20 

17,515-77 

22 



1,918-88 

72-76 


23« 

16-20 

21,634-23 

27 

... 


8,956-29 

837'58 


97-77 

7226 

11,036-45 

14 


... 

... 





... 

... 

23,94692 

231-95 

17,629-89 

41696 

... 

149-91 

0576 

79,71581 

... 

9,13780 

111-43 

79565 

0-62 

IS mV,\ 

408 

3385 

... 

17,522-08 

38 

5,092 08 

35-88 

1,520-71 

296 

Sl-82 

48-73 

... 

12,820-88 

28 

591-11 

12-40 

1,28326 

3'38 

17-97 

3333 


6,070-44 

IS 



228-98 

27-74 

6984 

30-59 


7,948-03 

17 

... 


51439 

22-42 

36’43 

10-65 


850'2’t 

2 



846-21 

1V09 

12-82 

6-92 

... 

67904 

2 

14,821-49 

169-71 

4,989-10 

67-21 



■ 

45,890-68 

... 

10,018-80 

19231 

386-85 


90S 

17-90 


14,99835 

34 

9,848-37 

95-17 

1,429 88 

6-19 

2794 

37-28 


14,398-49 

12 

89-39 

1-60 

697'29 

7'20 

1489 

4'65 


2,540-17 

8 



444-87 

41-36 

93-29 

25-38 


11,391-25 

25 

... 


683'87 

2881 

33-80 

1018 

... 

1,126-69 

S 

... 

... 

60 85 

... 

... 

0-36 


61-21 

... 

11,95158 

28808 

3,(08-41 

80-66 

179-60 

95-75 

■ 

44,516'K 
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STATEMENT II.-Area in cultivation classed according 





KICK LAND. 

lirial 

Nam* of Anon. 

Soil tilts. 





1 



No, 

moot Group. 

Bihn and 
Gabhar. 

Dad Ira, 

Dsdbs, 

Gaums. 

Dadbs, 

Irrigation. 

Tsugsr. 

Tangar, 

Gaoraii. 

Tsngar, 

Irrigation. 

1 


3 

4 

& 

t 

6 

7 

• 

8 

9 

10 


r 


Arjunda ... -j 


Kanbir 
Dons 1 
Doris It 
Mstui 
Bbsts 

PatparkacMnr 


Total 


Pinkspar 


Bhand.ra ^ 


Ksnhar 
Doris I 
Doris II 
Mataii 
Bbsts 

Pstparkachhar 


Total 


Kanbar 
Doris I 
Dona I! 
Mataii 
Bbsts 

Plipar-kacbbir 


Total 


Acres 

Acres. 

1 

j 

I 

Aerti. 

Acres 

Acrci. 

Acre*. 

9,086'85 

2,39847 

36-06 

40 31 


... 

.. 4,78856 

6,389-52 

150-62 

408-76 

... 

Ml 

SCO 26 

1,628-10 

39-55 

65-61 

178-70 

2-15 

2,196*9 

8,90838 

666 86 

705-57 

1,005 39 

6940 

. 

192-92 

42-39 

15-40 

635-71 

37-84 

16,430*36 

19,51639 

| 925-48 



109-69 

4.04081 

2,10105 

41-24 

8-05 

.. 


2,813 82 

4,499-40 

16963 

12910 


... 

01984 

4,346-84 

238-22 

16700 

162-38 

931 

24545 

2,629 22 

29406 

12412 

408-66 

11-65 


6187 

2 23 

... 

90*77 

. . 

*69 

8,019-62 

13,688 38 

745'38 

409 27 

681-80 

16-85 

7,71882 

3,546-34 

4280 

941 



6,09611 

8,209-31 

304-87 

120-39 

... 


1,025-97 

3,264-38 

194-45 

187-79 

106*91 

2*7 

408-86 

2,846-02 

251-64 

176-61 

270-83 

*68 

... 

6902 

8-47 


7083 

... 

14,909-15 

17,926-07 

801-78 

444-20 

*48-37 

7-05 


DBUC 

A.rci. 


**•08 

869 


*7-67 


1* 

1-86 


813 


S3f 


Sit 




























7 



05,83001 
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STATEMENT II,—Area in cultivation classed according 





BICE LAND. 


Serial 

So. 

Nine ofAucei- 
neat #ronp. 

Soil elm. 

Bahra awl 
Gabbar. 

Dad ha. 

Dadha, 

Qiuraia. 

Dadha, 

Irrigation. 

Tangar. 

Tangar, 

Qesrtia. 

Tangar, 

Irrigation. 

1 

2 

2 

* 

6 

6 

7 

■ 

9 

10 




Acres. 

Acrei. 

Acres. 

Acrei. 


Acrei. 

Aorta. 










DEUG 


r 

Kanbar 

40.C3G-21 

13,393-99 

271-08 

453-11 

... 

... 

... 


i 

Dona I 

2S.S10-4S 

57,898-32 

1,074-9? 

3,82969 






Dona ii 

9,99312 

33,399-28 

1,302-33 


1,237-79 

13-18 

31-16 


TkbiSl. 

\ 

Mitwi 

11,784-03 

56,288-37 

4,288-51 

6,144-77 

8,351-33 

342-39 

188-10 



Bbata 


2,254-08 

181-08 

114-52 

2,837-48 

113-74 

35-95 


{ 

Patpar-kacbbar 





... 


... 



Toll! 

91,922-79 

113,211-31 

7,095-97 

13,035-19 

12,426-58 

469-31 

245-71 










f 


x. * smui. 


Kinhar 
Dorn I 
Dorn 11 

Mitaii 

Bhiti 


j Palltacbbir 

l. Patpar-kacbhar 


DHAKTAB 


Total 


Information not inllll 



















KQX-KICE LAND. 



Gosnim 

Tiiba, 


llABl. 


TOTAL. 

Ordinary. 

Hhnrkila. 

Ordinary. 

1 Gan rasa. 

Gnu rasa, 

Irrigation. 

Ordinary. 

Acre*. 

Percentage 

n 

12 

13 

i » 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 




i 






Acres. 

Acre*. 

Acre*. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acre*. 



fAHSIIi. - ICmdl< 








71,116-73 

1225-14 

2,846-16 

12-30 

37-11 

159-17 

47-88 

133,198-81 

23 

127,105-72 

1,972-63 

15,365-23 

93-17 

266-GO 

273-57 

112-31 

217,122-86 

87 

20,884-63 

671-30 

87,937-81 

13203 

180-50 

115-52 

118-81 

88,509-99 

17 



9,355-25 

3-18-86 

250-38 

803-60 

111-53 

97,728-82 

18 

- | 


31.282-73 

835-12 j 

2G5-35 

391-3) 

163-73 

38.605-07 

7 

1 

| 


2,308-21 

26-31 

18-65 

12-02 

37-61 

2,493-00 

... 

1 

221,607-08 

1 

3,969-87 

8:),l(,'8'72 

1,118-02 

1 

021-93 i 

A iiiAiJ 

1,019-71 

i 

1,285-19 

687,519-11 

•*» 

1HSIL, 







1 




- 





2,123-77 

8 



... 





1-.6S740 

41 



... 





8,902-27 

28 






... 


2,595-15 

8 








3,758-16 

12 



... 




... 

80-91 




... 





28'25 








... 

31,425-91 



position classes. 
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STATEMENT III.—Cropped area at the present 


Serial 

No, 

Name of Assessment Group. 

Wheat. 

Rice. 

« 

Sugarcane. 

Linseed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 







DRUG 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


f 

'At former settlement (1885—87) 

13,428-12 

22,568-32 

... 

4,761-22 

1 

Dhamdha 

Prior to famine of 1899*1900 ... 

12,59538 

14,303 47 

t * 

3,25929 



,At revision 

11,596-78 

13,728-42 

... 

2,208-20 


f 

'At former settlement (1885—87) 

11,56397 

29,020-46 

• a* 

5,473-89 

2 

Nankatti ^ 

Prior to famine of 1899-1900 ... 

8,250-20 

18,399-30 

••• 

2,265*42 



At revision *•* ••• 

8,614-25 

17,47951 

... 

1,78318 


•"At former settlement (1886—87) 

8,811-93 

80,812-54 

... 

4,013*87 

S 

Drng ...■{ Prior to fs-aine of 1899-1900 ... 

6,680-49 

24,964-54 

... 

3,776*7* 


1 

i 

(At revision 

5,766-02 

21,602-31 

... 

2,725-90 



fAt former settlement (1885—87) 

8,380-30 

37,228-69 


6,825-91 

4 

Bhilai ... ■{ Prior to famine of 1899*1900 ••• 

4,179-82 

30,738-01 

• •• 

6,717*44 



1 

[_At revision ••• 

3,650 99 

28,683-54 

0-76 

4,028*95 



f At present settlement (1885 — 87) 

6,699-93 

23,223-69 


6,010*22 

5 

Patau ••• 

| Prior to famine of 1899-1900 

3,042-54 

24,258-13 

816 

4,94894 



i 

i 

(At rovision 

1,515-42 

22,680-91 

a*. 

3,79388 



f At former settlement (1385—87) 

3,960-80 

26,457-21 

30-08 

8,308*21 

6 

Ranclii rai 

1 

■j Prior to famine of 1899-1900 ... 

1,741-60 

22,736-21 

2-76 

4,997*69 



1 

(^At revision 

1,322-84 

20,370-92 

0-62 

8,343*29 



C At former settlement (1885—87) 

7,500-14 

36,368-50 

... 

6,164*67 

7 

Arjunda 

I 

■j Prior to famine of 1899-1900 ... 

3,836-20 

31,781-28 

7-69 

5,145*55 



1 

At revision 

2,796-71 

26,123-07 


8,61018 



f At former settlement (1885—87) 

6,046-64 

21,19774 

... 

5,194*03 

8 

Pinkapsr 

^ Prior to famine of 1899-1900 

3,049-61 

20,491-83 

0-20 

4,920*10 

• 


i 

(At revision 

2,293 02 

14,736-62 

... 

2,764-36 



f At former settlement (1885—87) 

7,791-26 

29,598-68 

... 

5,383-51 

£ 

Bhandera 

1 

. -{ Prior to famine of 1899-1900 

3,296-15 

26,536-73 

2-65 

4,640-31 



1 

(At revision 

1,670-42 

19,895-05 

2-41 

8,668-57 



f At former settlement (1885—87) 

73,17309 

256,47573 

30-08 

44,120-08 


Total 

4 -j Prior to famine of 1899-1900 

46,57189 

214,210-10 

21-36 

89,656*48 



j 

(At rovision 

30,226-45 

185,200-35 

3-68 

27,821-51 







DHAMTAR 



( At former settlement (1885—87) 

2,470-GC 

11,612-50 

0-15 

2,297-71 


Sanjari 

(.At attestation (1901-02) 

. 430*32 

7,676*43 

... 

946-60 
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nd former Settlement t olairified according to Cropt, 


Kodoo. 

Mum. 

Teor». 

• 



Tout. 

Ami donbift-cropped, 

Net im 
tinder crop, 

1 

8 

9 

' 

10 

11 

18 

13 

14 

AHSIL, 








Acta, 

Acm. 

Acm. 

Acret. 

4 

Acm. 1 

Acm. 

Acm, 

Acm, 

1,215-23 

430-76 

112-76 

619-17 

88,055-07 

71,160-64 

1,026-10 

70,155-54 

12,691-99 

395-78 

697-44 

406-86 

8,606-29 

62,756-49 

3,989-91 

58,766-5* 

19, 899-86 

368-83 

681-31 

248-93 

9,042-38 

67,764-11 

4,176-89 

68,688-72 

837 70 

1,063-02 

670-99 

926-40 

22,73451 

73,160-94 

1,141-58 

71,089-88 

16,486X6 

36539 

169-51 

666-10 

3,937-32 

49,498-46 

915-76 

48,682-68 

S0.698-68 

30401 

712-80 

838'98 

4,863*03 i 

65,293-87 

1,606-83 

68,687-04 

170 90 

44889 

118-60 

270-82 

18,165-44 

68,811-99 

1,846-02 

61,565-97 

14,296 64 

499 23 

2,799-38 

247-30 

7,039-68 

60,808-80 

6,192 25 

54,010-65 

10,089-91 

678-86 

8,069-11 

294-68 

7,42406 

59,550-87 

6,038-08 

58,613-79 

94-00 

865-89 

446-89 

914-63 

17,656-91 

>1,411-68 

1,818-28 

70,098-84 

13,169-04 

496-44 

1,266'23 

821-68 

5,413-60 

61,248-96 

8,319-83 

67,988-18 

17,722-34 

402-56 

1,806-36 

446-46 

6,635-16 

81,771-11 

8,008-81 

68,762-80 

... 

831-07 

193-21 

35-66 

7,488-98 

42,957-66 

2,931-28 

40,026-44 

0,989-08 

830-28 

939-18 

807-72 

12,718-85 

53,438-64 

10,410-61 

48,022-08 

10,697-60 

226-87 

741-82 

121-27 

12,525-05 

52,252-62 

10,032-24 

42,280-38 


46638 

280-01 

143-41 

6,812-11 

41,40316 

1,718-58 

39,684-68 

7,709-11 

163-00 

978 08 

80-78 

7,112-56 

45,521-75 

6,961-30 

38,560-45 

10,844-76 

11032 

978-06 

174-24 

5,328-54 

41,968-48 

3,612-57 

88,356-91 

810-23 

500 68 

118-59 

53303 

20,421-25 

70,908-99 

3,398-61 

67,610-38 

16,300-75 

228-51 

1,148-16 

301-78 

12,098-08 

70,906-00 

9,883-57 

61,022-48 

16,665-23 

206-6G 

2,611-06 

310-24 

10,113-51 

62,396-66 

3,629-98 

68,766-68 

1,219-48 

168-78 

255-19 

301-99 

17,983-35 

61,307-20 

5,100-99 

46,266-21 

18,938-66 

95-22 

832-97 

266-09 

11,277-35 

63,871-93 

10,806-57 

43,065-36 

10,743-89 

78'48 

1,241-76 

181-65 

10,927-63 

48,967-41 

6,190-36 

40,777-85 

... 

91-73 

8-75 

33582 

35,861-42 

79,071-17 

14,730-74 

64,840-43 

16,205-65 

131-56 

1,276-28 

25535 

17,829-64 

72,074-22 

10,108-98 

55,966-24 

22,665-03 

131-84 

1,902-10 

164-32 

18,69X52 

68,781-26 

12,890-34 

65,890-92 

3,747-54 

4,46004 

2,063-99 

4,080-83 

176,156-01 

663,293-37 

32,606-06 

630,687-32 

127,604-87 

2,633-47 

10,007-28 

2,813 66 

86,031-13 

529,513-24 

68,594-80 

460,918-44 

168,517-30 

2,458-22 

13,137-88 

2,830-18 

84,550-88 

518,746-39 

53,184-10 

465,562-29 

1HSIL. 

0-82 

16-02 

1,233 00 

13,198-26 

30,730-08 

1,790-09 

28,939-94 

8,21606 

0-55 

28-74 

452-54 

8,602-52 

21,352-75 

1,281-71 

30,071-04 
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STATEMENT IV-Details of Village Area 


Serial 

So. 

Name of Assessment Group. 

OCCUPIED AREA. 

CNOCCU 

Abb 

Under 

crop. 

A IK CULTKA 

Fallow of 3 
years or 
nuder. 

EIOK. 

Total. 

Area out of 
cultivation, 

•\ W&lto 
and fallow 
of more thftU 
3 years. 

f Total ires 
occupied. 

Groves. 

Tree-foreit. 

1 


2 

it 

4 

5 

IP 

7 


9 




















DRUG 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Aeree. 



At former settlement (1885—87). 

70,155-51 

27 00 

70,182-54 

4,073-76 

74,856 SO 



1 

Dliaroda. 

Prior to famine of 1809*1900 ... 

58,700-58 

20,232 4G 

79,999 04 

1,890-57 

80,889-61 

1-87 

... 



L At revision 

03,588-72 

14,003-03 

78,264-35 

2,711-30 

80,965-65 


i ft 



r At former settlement (1885—87). 

7103938 

423-91 

71,403-29 

3,930-27 

75,399 60 



1 

Nankitti. 

Prior tn famiue of 1809-1900 ... 

48,582-68 

29,932 08 

78,514-76 

4,293-67 

$2,808 43 

■17 




At revision 

53,68704 

23,091-58 

77,37862 

3,43463 

80,813-30 





r At former rcttleuicnt (1885 87). 

01,565-97 

1,060 20 

03,218-17 

99811 

64,21428 


*»« 

3 

Drug .... 

Prior to famine of 1899-190’) ... 

51,010 65 

12.229-87 

06,240-42 

1,877-71 

68,11813 

14-49 




^At rerieion 

53,512 79 

12,030 08 

00,112-87 

1,814-51 

67,957 38 

... 

... 



r At former lettleraeDt (1SS5—87). 

70,098-34 

1,731-55 

71,829 CO 

1,71558 

73,545 53 

... 


4 

Bhilai ... 

Prior to famine of 1S99-1900 ... 

57,923 13 

21,79268 

79,715 81 

1,332 85 

81,048-67 

1-20 

... 



At revision 

58,702-80 

20,893 46 

U il lY 

70,650 20 

1,103-62 

81,059-78 





rAt former lettVment (1885—87). 

40,026 44 

428 82 

40,455-26 

79250 

41,247-76 



1 

Patau 

Prior to famine of 1803-1900 ... 

43,02202 

2.866 66 

45,890-08 

247 73 

46,13841 

2 80 

... 



At rerieion 

42,22038 

3.902 24 

48,122-62 

19044 

46.31S 06 

... 

... 



r At former settlement (1885—R7). 

39,081 03 

221-47 

39,900 10 

1,13952 

41,016-72 



6 

Ranckirai 

Prior to famine of 1809-1900 ... 

38,500-15 

5,955-71 

44.51010 

82197 

45,138 13 

2-23 




jU revision 

38,365 91 

6,30602 

44,601 93 

53284 

45 194 77 

... 

... 



'At former lettlcmont (1885 87). 

07,510-38 

903 71 

08,41409 

745-96 

59,16005 


... 

7 

Arjunda... 

Prior to famine of 1899-1900 ... 

61,022 43 

13,264-78 

74.987-21 

531-61 

75,518 82 

1-09 




^At revision 

58,706-68 

16,257 04 

75,023-72 

668-89 

75,682-61 





'At former settlement (1885—87). 

40,206 21 

207-36 

4G,5S3*5? 

728-40 

47,261 97 

... 


8 

Pinkapar 

Prior to famiue of 1899-1900 ... 

43,005-36 

6,789 96 

49,855-32 

214-71 

60,07008 

1-88 

697-68 



L At revision 

40,77705 

8,144-98 

48,922 03 

419-68 

49,34161 


... 



r At former settlement (1885—87). 

61.34043 

16-39 

04,355-82 

677-99 

64,933-81 


... 

8 

Bhandera 

Trior tn famine of 1899-1900 ... 

55,905-24 

12,864-77 

69,83001 

17690 

69,008 91 

5 27 

32-69 



^At revision 

65,800 09 

12,249 02 

68,139-94 

509-79 

68,649 73 

... 

... 



f At former MtUcmcnt (1885—87). 

' 

530,687*32 

5,669-42 

636,356-74 

16,908-29 

651,665-03 

... 

... 


Toial ... 

j Prior to famine of 1809-1900 ... 

460,918-44 

120,63097 

587,649-4! 

11,189-73 

598,739-14 

8116 

640 31 



(,At revision 

405,502-59 

118,740-05 

584,302*34 

11,975-56 

595,977-89 


... 









D 

SAHTABI 



(At former eetllemeat (1885-87). 

23,939-94 


28,939-94 

2,219-61 

81,159*65 


... 

1 

SiojHi... 











(.At atteitation (1901-02) 

20,071-04 

11,864-90 

31,426-94 

9,51400 

32,989-94 

8-73 

13,687'U 
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the present and former Settlement t. 


ED AREA. 


AREA IRRIGATED. 





rab-jnngle 
tad grass, 

Under water, hill 
and rock, and 
area covered 
by buildings 
and roads, Ac. 

Total area 
unoccupied. 

Total area, 

From tanks. 

From other 
sources. 

Total. 

- 

Number 

of 

irrigation 

wells. 

Number 

of 

artificial 

tanks. 

Number of 
plough, 

Number of 
plough- 
cattle. 

10 

u 

12 

13 

14 



17 

13 

19 

20 

IHSIL. 











Acres. 

Acre.. 

Acree, 

Acres. 

Acrtt. 

Acre. 

Arm. 







20,938-82 

96,793-18 

... 





2,582 

9,90S 

13,611-93 

1,827'80 

18,441-10 

99,330-71 

1,693-28 

342-26 

2,036-54 

184 

197 

2,438 

9,371 



18,36508 


... 



131 

200 

2,563 

8,902 

... 


28,308-66 

103,709-22 

... 



i *s 

... 

2,872 

10,926 

20,016 36 

5,572-21 

25,288-74 

108,097-17 

2,627-01 

1,263-70 

3,89071 

158 

257 

2,356 

9,123 



27,283-87 

... 



... 

251 

264 

2,344 

9,465 



22,77781 

86,992-09 

|M 





2,864 

9,971 

14,882-71 

7,086-14 

21,043 64 

90,06177 

2,646-36 

250-97 

2,89733 

118 

250 

2,535 

9,833 

... 


82,10439 


... 



118 

260 

2,635 

9,833 

... 


24,484-46 

98,010-04 

... 


... 


... 

3,296 

11,588 

17,169-42 

4,62082 

21,087-44 

102,736-11 

4,581-34 

626-60 

5,157-20 

41 

303 

2,770 

10,526 

At 


21,676-33 

... 


... 

... 

80 

325 

2,973 

10,855 

... 


12,955-02 

54,202 78 

Jj| 

... 


... 

... 

1,673 

6,906 

S,724-67 

2,763-77 

11,491-88 

57,629-74 

3,44225 

171-99 

3,61424 

90 

231 

2,073 

7,069 

... 


11,316-68 





90 

234 

2,073 

7,689 



10,487-74 

61,623-46 




... 

... 

1,829 

7,284 

7,68871 

2,144-57 

9,715-54 

64,853-67 

2,528-79 

176-79 

2,704-68 

167 

233 

1,714 

7,571 



9,668-90 

... 

... 

... 


167 

233 

1,714 

7,571 



18,287-53 

87,447-55 



... 

■ ». 


3,017 

11,124 

11,696-73 

6,0(4 86 

16,651-77 

98,170-59 

2,358-52 

248-51 

2,037-03 

180 

249 

2,666 

9,958 

... 


16,487-98 

... 

... 

... 


191 

290 

3,030 

9,700 



10,70282 

67,984-79 





... 

1,654 

7,441 

1,760-80 

6,33170 

10,607-53 

60,077-56 

784-74 

199-81 

984-55 

230 

72 

1,705 

6,770 



11,335-96 



... 

... 

191 

95 

1,838 

6,194 

... 


11,315-26 

76,249-07 






2,035 

9,401 

7,83(62 

3,271-83 

11,148-31 

80,157-22 

1,217-55 

186 74 

1,404-29 

128 

98 

2,262 

8,005 

Ml 

... 

11,607 49 

... 

... 



175 

109 

2,743 

8,008 


... 

160,237 13 

711,903-16 






21,712 

84,(62 

08,111-46 

40,862-60 

148,975-40 

745,714 54 

21,85984 

3,466-68 

26,326-47 

1,SB6 

1,893 

20,638 

78,347 



149,736-65 

... 


... 


1,584 

2,006 

21,813 

77,39* 

1H8II., 


27,898-23 

59,057-80 






1,161 

4,975 

11,662-36 

6,14611 

30,369-41 

63,809-35 

11800 

170-46 

283-46 

90 

13 

1,233 

3,6(3 
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STATEMENT V.-Detaili of Eoldingt d tl 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Assessment Group. 

Hits by MiiatziM. 

H ns ei Muii-haejm 

Ai sir. 

Other than 
sir. 

Total. 

Area of total 
leased out. 

Number of 
holdings. 

Area. 

1 

2 

s 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 









DBS 




Arret. 

Acre.. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Acres. 



'At Mr. Hiwitt’i settlement 



19,506-72 



496-6 



(1865-69). 







1 

Dbomdt... 

At former settlement (1S85—87). 


... 

17,699-39 



496 0 



Prior lo famine of 1899*19C0 ... 

16,468 32 

7,1S7'59 

23,60090 

1,48 6 82 

137 

4278 



.Attoviiion 

10,427'fll 

10,139 C3 

26,567-54 

1,303-76 

97 

4277 


fAt Mr. iliwitt’s lettleoeot 



12,48186 



171'4 



(1965-69). 







2 

NaDkatti,..*) At former aottUmiQt (1^85—87) 



17,93869 



1958 



Prior to famiuo o! 1899-1900... 

15,119 71 

5,638 25 

20,767 96 

510-28 

47 

26B'» 


(.At revision 

15,113-76 

10,174-98 

25,288-74 

435-59 

47 

2538 


rAt Mr. Hewitt's settlement 



12,749-82 



6929 



(1865-69), 







a 

Drag „A At former settlement (1885—87). 



17,230-76 



764-8 



Prior to famine of 1899-1900 ... 

16,390 68 

4,28809 

19,678 77 

1,082-84 

149 

681-1 


(.At revision 

16,33544 

7,305-29 

22,040-73 

1,08068 

146 

679-9 


fAt Mr Hiwitt'i icttleuicci 



16,276-61 



340-0 



(1865-67). 







4 

Bhilai ... 1 

At former settlement (1885-87). 



18,08867 

... 


6C6-8 



Prior to famine of 1899-1900 ... 

16,243-58 

4,975-40 

21,218-98 

1,07316 

92 

7572 


l.At revision 

16,3110C 

7,256-77 

23,567-63 

1,06282 

83 

756-6 



r At Mr. Hiwitt’g settlement 



8,373 13 



815-7 



(1865-69). 







6 

PaIah ...\ 

Atformeriattlement (1885-87). 



8,254-83 



2304 



Prior to famine of 1899-1900 ... 

7.26075 

2,61057 

9,871-32 

625-39 

64 

229-7 



.At rerieion 

6,993-23 

3,482-71 

10,475 94 

60895 

64 

228-7 



[At Mr. Hewitt's settlement 



9.66476 



4340 



(1865-69), 







6 

Baachlral. 

At former settlement (1885-87). 



9,287-76 

... 


460-4 



Prior to famine of 1899*1900 ... 

8,44127 

2,637-78 

10,97900 

361-88 

36 

867-1 


^At revision 

8,327-64 

4,02385 

12,361-39 

361'80 

86 

887-1 


rAt Mr. Hewitt’s settlement 



15,105-83 



1667 



(1866-69). 







7 

ArjooilA...^ At former iittlen)ent(lB85-87). 


... 

16,251-65 



1088 


| Prior to faraiue of 1S09-1900 

14,310 26 

3,232-70 

17,643-05 

1,018/3 

64 

606 


(At revision 

14,300-29 

5,960-28 

20,250-62 

1,26203 

59 

90-7 



’At Mr. Hewitt's settlement 



11,926-32 



858-1 



(1865-69). 







8 

Pintapar. - 

At former settlement (1885-87) 



10,229-13 



2209 



Prior to famino of 1699-1900 ... 

9,381-23 

2.769-31 

12,140-63 

1,814-85 

42 

2407 



revision 

9,347-78 

4,738-81 

11,08609 

1,81254 

33 

2391 


rAt Mr. Hewitt’. «ettlon»nt 


... 

13.224-42 



1,488-1 



(1885-69). 







8 

Bfaacdera.. ( At former settlement (1885—87) 



10,623 98 


... 

970-! 


| Prior to famine of 1699-1900 ... 

30,233-30 

4,22108 

14,454 38 

618-68 

110 

SOT 


At reviaioD 

10,164-17 

7,247-78 

17,401-95 

583-82 

123 

878-8 



(At Mr. Hewitt's settlement 



118,20947 



4,309 ( 



(1866—09). 








Total „. ■( At former settlement (1895—67) 



125,458-85 


... 

4,008'f 


1 Prior to famine of 1890-18C0 ... 

112,844 01 

87,400-80 

160,244-89 

7,932-87 

730 

S,966'C 


(,At revision 

112,811-18 

60,319-65 

172,63073 

7,892-58 

686 

8,944-1 








SI 

3 

E-* 

M 

< 


fAt Mr. Ecwitt'i settlement 


... 

11,03496 



24( 



(1865-69). 







1 

Sicjiri t ,A At former B6ttlamont(1885-87). 

... 


3,730-36 



JO*! 



At Attestation (1901-02) 

3,259 00 

2,299-97 

6,658-97 

846-42 

3 

n< 


1, At riviilon 

3,259-00 

2,710-90 

6,969-90 

34543 

8 

m 













present and former Settlements.— (Conoid.) 


BimTi-mi. 

Absoldik-occbpakct. 

OOCUPAMT. 

Held by 
tenants of 
superior 
class in 
ordinary 
tenant right, 

Held st Obmkaet 
Tesasis. 

Heui bt Psitojishd 
Tskasts, 

ToUl 

occupied 

area. 

Somber 

of 

kolding*. 

Ana. 

Number 

o! 

boMioga. 

Area, 

Number 

of 

holding*. 

Area. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Area. 

As grant 

from 

malguzar- 

In lieo of 
service. 

9 

10 

u 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

TAHSIL. 












Acres. 


Acres. 


Acrei. 

Acres, 


Acres. 

Acrei. 

Acre. 

Acre.. 

... 

100 00 


10,86595 

... 

2,895-21 


... 

21,282-99 

621- 

34 

69,063-59 


88-09 


7,056-99 


27,92100 


... 

20,45579 

1,339-95 

74.866-30 

i 

72-57 

331 

6,08023 

1,189 

24,715-97 


1491 

19,31039 

676 52 

302-22 

80,889-61 

4 

7257 

332 

5,98600 

1,113 

21,92134 


1,359 

19,25163 

542-28 

297 80 

80,065-65 

... 

21-07 

... 

10,478-62 

... 

2,388-70 



28,679-92 

1 

62222 

64,746-81 


35 83 


8,58391 

... 

32,131 52 


... 

15,69093 

B17-86 

75,899-66 

1 

13 44 

693 

8.079-39 

2,053 

32,158 20 

5,72192 

1,357 

14,767-43 

640-77 

412-48 

82,808-49 

1 

19 44 

631 

7,683-18 

1,731 

26,748-67 

0,867-51 

1,209 

13,885-29 

763-43 

306-24 

80,81330 

... 


... 

12,24329 


5,20117 


... 

21,71738 

892' 

01 

62,898-04 




9,931-00 


19,63872 



16,311-26 

44418 

04,214-28 

... 


656 

9,261-68 

1,521 

19,011-45 

4.394-49 

1,419 

14,101-30 

455'44 

233-86 

68,11813 


... 

073 

9,01039 

1,438 

16,797-15 

4,490-62 

1,216 

13,71200 

373-15 

203-44 

67,967-88 

... 

749 


11,012 92 

... 

2,718-83 



24,58598 

684- 

34 

64,526-76 




9,197-22 


27,87204 



17,02621 

600 08 

78,545-68 



767 

9,13131 

2,078 

28,350-08 

6,919-58 

1,448 

13,600 45 

784-91 

271-30 

81,048-67 



777 

8,960 22 

1,954 

26,392-30 

7,302-34 

1,822 

12,87150 

84560 

303-87 

81,059-78 

... 



8,270-22 

... 

80370 

BfTT w 

... 


13,993 68 

m 

39 

32,187-00 




7,71222 


15,747-61 



8,654-87 

617- 

79 

41,24770 

... 


671 

7,722-78 

1,235 

16,51705 

3 822-31 

1,151 

7,331-09 

43594 

208-20 

46,188-41 



638 

7,55283 

1,230 

16,06463 

3,98906 

1,024 

7,37763 

423-77 

19958 

46,318-06 




825725 


68260 

... 


16,40366 

124 

37 

85,4G?'20 




7,158 61 


16,52306 



7.404-53 

241-30 

41,046-72 



43G 

7,303 03 

1,182 

17 368-36 

2,37010 

790 

0,268-48 

28101 

124-96 

45,138-13 

... 

... 

131 

7,299 98 

1,136 

16,419-40 

2,701 27 

649 

5,04246 

270-08 

12247 

45,194-77 



... 

12,101-76 

... 

0,01481 


... 

24,219-81 

383- 

85 

58,892-94 




11.742 43 


23,37788 



16,952-12 

732-66 




910 

11,84234 

1,719 

24,835-24 

0,48213 

1574 

14,821143 

53141 

864-66 

75,518-82 



894 

11,329-51 

1,060 

23,398-31 

5.543-71 

1,441 

14,206 29 

629-77 

83371 

75,682 61 


... 


10,059-44 

... 

5,111-84 



16,782-61 

311 

38 

44,551-42 




7.52242 


13,987-21 



14,600-88 

701-91 

47,201-97 



479 

7.384-88 

904 

13,778'17 

2.523-44 

1,157 

13.41316 

445-38 

139-73 

60.070-03 



180 

7,096-54 

6C5 

12,483-30 

2,81702 

1,028 

12,034-71 

43695 

146 44 

49,841-61 

... 



17,517-43 

... 

7,574-50 

... 

.. 

19,844-93 

268' 

38 

69,919-32 




12,788 28 


17,88502 



22.370-12 

396-15 

64 983-81 



767 

12.533-61 

1,014 

17,637-76 

8,73107 

1,674 

19.14996 

469 97 

284-33 

69,008-91 

... 


839 

12,09974 

974 

15,480-93 

4,411-66 

1,474 

17,721-57 

468-74 

186-25 

68,^9-73 


131-56 

■ 

101,10690 


33,391 36 



190,511-16 

3,640- 

18 

451,257-34 


123-92 


82,031-60 


194.98406 



139,465-16 

6,597 82 

651,665 03 

5 

96-01 

5,619 

7940228 

13915 

194,27834 

40,78281 

12,064 


4,020-35 

2,291-72 

698,739'H 

6 

88-01 

5,698 

76,972-48 

12,127 

176,703-98 

43,070-44 

10,721 

110,706 10 

4,64287 

2,21925 

695,977-89 

'AH8IL, 













... 

4,36163 


1,153-75 




89- 

39 

26,816 50 


2447 




9371-42 


... 

15,014-64 

33180 

31,159-55 

g 

34*8 

88 


278 

7,031-93 


988 

15,529-44 

391-00 

11500 

32,939-94 

9 

84-48 

83 

1,719-99 

247 

6,464-24 

2,29116 

940 

14,111-40 

418-94 

115-00 

81,38615 
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STATEMENT VI.—Details of Malihmahbuzas’ and Tenants’ Payments. 


Sarial 

No. 

Name of Assessment Group. 

AS AT Mb. HEWITT’S SETTLEMENT (18C5-69). 

Malik-aakbitza. 

TtKiSTS. 

« 

A tool o to- 
occupancy. 

Occupancy. 

Ordinary. 

Occupanay* 
cam •ordinary. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 




DRUG TAHSIL. 






Rs. a. p. 

Ri. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Ri. a. p. 

He. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

1 

Dbamda ... 

226 9 3 

4,500 9 2 

1,137 4 1 

13,528 3 8 

14,065 7 9 

19,166 0 11 


Incidence per acre 

0 7 S 

0 6 8 

0 7 11 

0 s n 

0 8 10 

0 8 8 

2 

Nankatti 

87 13 7 

4,398 4 6 

1,036 13 8 

15,210 15 5 

16,247 12 8 

20,646 1 t 


Incidence per acre 

0 8 2 

0 6 9 

0 6 11 

0 8 C 

0 8 4 

0 7 11 


Drug 

223 11 7 

5,150 3 2 

2,763 9 10 

11,085 12 0 

13,949 5 10 

18,999 9 0 


InciJmea per aero 

0 6 0 

0 6 9 

0 8 6 

0 8 2 

0 8 8 

0 7 9 

4 

Bhilai 

101 11 0 

4,018 9 8 

1,313 15 2 

11,776 1 3 

13,090 0 5 

17,108 10 1 


Incidence per acre 

0 4 9 

0 5 10 

0 7 9 

0 7 8 

0 7 8 

0 7 * 

6 

Patan 

102 7 2 

4,230 14 10 

513 3 2 

12,719 13 8 

13,233 0 10 

17,463 15 8 


Incidence per acre 

0 5 2 

0 8 2 

0 10 3 

0 14 7 

0 14 4 

0 13 l 

« 

Kanchirai 

31 7 3 

3,630 8 2 

341 2 10 

10,340 12 6 

10,631 15 4 

14,312 7 6 


Incidence per acre 

0 1 2 

0 7 0 

0 8 0 

0 10 1 

0 10 0 

0 9 0 

7 

Arjonda 

S3 10 G 

5,098 10 2 

3,474 10 5 

12,554 2 0 

10,028 12 6 

21,127 6 7 


Incidence per acre 

0 5 4 

0 6 7 

0 8 5 

0 8 4 

0 6 4 

0 710 

a 

Pinkapar 

122 5 10 

4,176 12 0 

2,019 13 6 

9,471 1 6 

12,090 15 0 

16,267 11 0 


I widenco per acre 

OSS 

0 6 8 

0 8 3 

0 9 0 

0 8 10 

0 8 1 

s 

Bhandera 

530 7 3 

7,613 9 6 

4,053 U 4 

12,182 11 4 

16,186 6 8 

23,800 0 1 


Incidence per acre 

0 5 8 


0 8 7 

0 9 9 

0 9 5 

o 8 e 


Total 

1,482 3 11 

42,818 1 2 

17,254 3 7 

1.03,819 9 4 

1,26,073 12 11 

1,68,891 14 1 


Incidence per acre 

0 6 6 

0 6 9 

0 8 3 

0 9 2 

0 9 0 

0 6 4 




DHAMTABI TAHSIL. 




1 

Saojari 

4 10 4 

843 6 0 

268 18 0 

2,508 1 10 

2,774 13 10 

8,620 6 1 


IncManoa par acra.„ 

m 

0 3 I 

0 8 9 

0 3 10 

0 3 10 

0 8 
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STATEMENT VI,—Detail) of Malik-mkbuzas’ and Tenants' Payments.—[ Contd.) 


8eri»l 

No, 

! 

| 

I 

i 

Ntmo of Alien ed mt Group. 

AS AT FORMER SETTLEMENT (1885-87). 

Mtlik-tntkbnu. 

Tmra. 

Abiohto-oeeu- 

pancy. 

Occupancy. 

» 

Ordinary. 

Odcupenejfenei- 

ordinerj. 

Tot*!. 

1 

I ■ 

9 

< 

i 5 

6 

7 

8 




DEUG 

TAHSIL 






Rl i. p. 

Ri. i. p. 

Rt. ». p. 

Re. t. p. 

Ri.p. 

Ri. *. p. 

1 

Dh»md» 

210 4 5 

3,483 1( 9 

15,301 3 10 

11,851 7 C 

27,212 11 4 

30,696 11 1 


laeidcnee per ten 

1 

0 8 9 

0 7 11 

0 8 10 

0 9 3 

0 9 0 

0 811 

1 

Ninkitti ...{ 

1 

64 14 6 

4,690 1 2 

18,208 14 8 

9,735 15 11 

27,914 14 7 

32,534 15 1 


Incidence per icre 

0 6 4 

0 8 ? 

0 9 1 

0 9 11 

I 

0 9 4 

0 9 t 

9 

Drur 

) 

294 11 9 

6,19* 2 1 

11,773 14 6 

9,937 5 4 

21,711 3 10 1 

26,907 5 11 


Incidence perten J 

0 6 3 

0 8 4 

0 9 8 

0 9 9 

0 9 8 1 

0 9 6 

4 

Bliilei 

110 3 4 

4,774 8 2 

I 15,496 11 10 

10,868 11 0 

25,865 6 10 

30,989 16 0 


Incidence per ten 

0 3 11 

0 8 1 

o a n 

l 

0 9 9 

0 9 9 

0 9 0 

6 

Peten 

81 5 7 

4,379 10 2 

WLhJ 

ii,925 a a 

7,594 7 10 

18,920 0 0 

23,299 10 2 


Incidence per icr« 

o 5 e 

0 9 1 

on 6 

0 14 0 

0 12 5 

011 7 

e 

Bmcliirti 

28J 16 E 

3,986 12 9 

11,383 5 10 

6,691 11 2 

17.044 2 0 

21,050 14 9 


Incideorc per ecu 

0 10 8 

0 8 11 

0 11 0 

0 12 9 

011 6 

0 10 10 

7 

Arjonde 

99 13 0 

9,948 2 7 

12,888 6 11 

9,868 11 1 

22,757 2 0 

29,705 4 7 


Incidence j«r icro 

0 G 2 

0 8 1 

0 8 10 

0 9 4 

0 9 0 

0 8 10 

8 

Pinkipir 

87 3 9 

3,885 0 0 

8,435 6 0 

9,450 16 6 

17836 5 6 

21,77111 5 


Incidence pur icre 

0 8 4 

0 8 3 

0 9 8 

0 10 4 1 

0 10 0 

0 9 8 

• 

8 

Bb*»(icr» 

39914 8 

6,729 E 0 

10,241 11 6 

13,255 9 4 

23,457 4 10 

30,226 9 10 


Incidence per icre 

0 6 1 

0 8 E 

0 9 2 

0 3 6 

0 9 4 

0 9 1 


Totel ... 

1,544 6 6 

42373 15 8 

1,15,114 4 3 

87,724 14 7 

2,02,839 2 10 

2,45,813 2 6 


Incidence per icro 

0 6 2 

0 8 5 

0 9 6 

0 10 1 

0 9 8 

0 9 5 








1 

finjeri 

4 0 4 



4,485 13 6 

7,220 15 6 

7,807 2 0 


Incidence p,:r acre 

0 3 2 



0 19 

0 4 8 

0 4 7 
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STATEMENT VI—Details of Malik-mkfom' and Tenant*’ Paymenti.—(Conti.) 


Serlll 

No, 

Nias of Aiieiitoont Group, 

AS PAID PRIOB TO FAMINE OF 1899-1900. 

Mtlil-mikbuti 

T«ms. 

Abioluto*occu* 

pancy. 

1 

) Occupancy. 

Ordinary. 

Occnparcj-enw- 

ordintrj. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 




DBtra 

TAHSIL. 






Re. 1 . p, 

Ri. >. p. 

Ri. a, p. 

Re. t. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Re. i. 

J 

Dbimdi 

190 1 7 

3,079 9 7 

14,154 13 1 

14,801 14 2 

29,010 11 3 

32,096 4 1 


Incidence per aers 

0 7 1 

0 8 1 

0 9 2 

0 9 9 

0 9 6 

0 9 

i 

Nukitti 

69 2 10 

4,832 4 3 

18,28 8 7 6 

10,904 9 1 

29,193 0 7 

33,526 6 


Incidence jwr acra <t , 

0 4 4 

0 8 7 

0 9 1 

0 811 

0 9 0 

0 9 

3 

Crag 

243 12 0 

8,046 1 7 

12,13710 8 

12,483 0 4 

24,619 11 0 

29,665 11 


Incidence per icri 

0 5 3 

0 8 9 

0 10 3 

0 10 8 

0 19 5 

010 

4 

Bhilai 

118 311 

4,651 810 

16,116 11 5 

12,445 14 3 

28,562 9 8 

33,214 1 


Incidence per icre 

0 2 6 

0 9 2 

0 9 1 

0 9 9 

0 9 5 

0 9 

8 

Pitm 

77 11 11 

4,324 15 2 

11,782 3 7 

9,651 710 

21,433 11 6 

26,751 10 


Incidence par acre 

0 6 5 

0 9 0 

011 5 

0 13 11 

0 12 6 

Oil 

6 

Bmcbirai 

284 10 8 

2,956 7 3 

11,771 10 7 

7,447 0 5 

19,218 11 0 

23,175 2 


Incidence per ecru 

O 11 8 

0 8 7 


0 13 10 

0 11 10 

Oil 

7 

Arjnndi 

40 7 2 

5,911 12 8 

13,582 11 2 

12,129 14 2 

25,712 9 4 

31,624 6' 


Incidence per acre 

0 7 2 

0 8 0 

0 8 9 

0 9 7 

0 9 1 

0 8 

8 

Pinlcipir 

83 4 4 

3,C65 6 10 

8,285 6 2 

10,641 9 3 

18,926 15 6 

22,612 6 


Incidence per acre lfl 

0 0 8 

0 8 0 

0 9 8 

0 10 8 

0 10 4 

0 9 

9 

Bhindiri 

352 3 11 

6,414 14 5 

9,980 1 7 

14,673 7 6 

24,653 9 0 

81,068 7 


Incidence per lew 

0 6 3 

0 8 2 

0 9 1 

010 4 

0 9 10 

0 9 


TeUI 

1,459 9 11 

41,403 0 9 

1,16,099 11 9 

1,05,237 12 11 

2,21,337 8 8 

2,62,740 9 


Incidence per acre 

0 6 11 

0 8 4 

0 9 7 

0 10 S 

0 911 

0 9 



DHAMTABI TAHSIL 

, ATTESTATION YEAB(1 

801-03). 


1 

ianjiri 

5 0 4 

491 6 6 

1,934 4 6 

5,181 110 

7,115 6 6 

7,606 13 


incidence per acre 

0 7 3 

0 4 4 

0 4 5 

0 4 7 

0 4 7 

ft 4 
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STATEMENT VI.—details of Malik-makbuzas’ and Tenants' Payments,— (Oontd.) 


Serial 

Ko. 

Name of Assessment Groap. 

AT REVISION. 

Malik-matbiira. 

Tekisti. 

Absoluteocco- 

panoy. 

i 

Occupancy. 

Ordinary. 

Occupancymm- 

ordinary. 

Total. 

' ' " 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

6 

7 

8 




DETJO TAHSIL. 






Re. n. p. 

Re. a, p, 

Rs. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

1 

DhitacU ... 

IDO 1 1 

3,040 15 9 

12,479 6 7 

16,061 4 4 

I 

27,540 10 11 

30,581 10 8 


Incidence per acre 

0 7 1 

0 8 2 

0 9 1 

0 9 7 

0 9 4 

0 9 8 

i 

Nanketti 

eg 210 

4,160 7 11 

14,635 0 6 

11,047 8 2 

25,682 8 7 

29,883 0 6 


Incidence per acre 

0 4 4 

0 8 8 

0 8 9 

0 811 

0 8 10 

0 8 10 

3 

Drag 

245 0 0 

4,915 » 8 

10,678 14 6 

11,779 0 7 

22,467 15 1 

27,378 8 4 


lncld.no. per acre 

0 5 0 

0 8 9 

0 10 2 

\ V 

0 10 4 

0 10 3 

0 911 

4 

Bhilai 

117 15 11 

4,019 1 10 

14,860 2 10 

12,139 8 9 

26,989 6 7 

31,608 8 5 


Incidence per acre 

0 2 6 

0 8 3 

0 9 0 

^A3r 

0 9 7 

0 9 3 

0 9 1 

s 

Patan 

77 11 11 

4,242 4 3 

npj 

11,117 15 11 

9,710 11 1 

1 

20,828 11 0 

25,070 15 3 


Incidence per icra 

0 5 6 

0 9 0 

0 n 1 

0 13 8 

012 2 

011 6 

# 

Ranchirai 

284 3 1 

3,923 15 3 

11,099 5 3 

l 

6,802 12 11 

17,992 2 2 

21,916 1 5 


Incidence per acre 

011 9 

0 8 7 

01010 

0 13 3 

III 1 

0 10 11 

7 

Arjnnda ... 

40 7 2 

6.602 2 0 

12,652 10 10 

11,643 0 3 

24,295 11 1 

29,897 13 1 


Incidence pec ucre 

0 7 2 

0 7 u 

0 8 6 

0 9 6 

0 8 0 

0 8 9 

8 

Pinkapar 

83 4 0 

3,676 15 6 

7,382 14 10 

10,017 3 11 

17,400 2 9 

20,977 2 3 


Incidence per «cr« 

0 5 7 

0 8 1 

0 9 6 

0 10 9 

0 10 2 

1 

0 9 9 

9 

Bbandera 

352 10 11 

6,119 7 2 

8,655 3 11 

13,752 10 2 ! 

22,407 14 1 

28,627 6 3 


Incidence per acre 

0 .6 5 

0 8 1 

0 811 

0 9 n 

0 9 6 

0 9 2 


Total 

1,400 9 11 

40,190 14 11 

1,03,561 11 1 

1,02,043 7 2 

2,05,596 2 S 

2,46,786 1 2 


Incidence por acre ... 

0 6 11 

0 8 4 

0 9 6 

0 10 3 

0 9 10 

0 9 6 









1 

Saojari 

6 0 4 


1 

4,796 0 10 

6,576 10 6 

7,046 0 0 


Incidence per acre 

0 7 3 


B 

0 4 7 

0 17 

0 4 7 



























STATEMENT VI.—Details of Malik-makbuzas’ and Tenants’ Payments. —(Contd.) 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Assessment Group. 

AS PROPOSED. 

Malik-roakbuza. 

Tenants. 

Absolute-occu¬ 

pancy. 

Occupancy. 

Ordinary. 

Occupancy-cufli- 

ordinary. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 







DRUG TAHSIL. 











Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

1 

Dhainda 

• •• 

213 

0 

0 

3,565 8 

0 

14,134 2 

0 

16,510 7 

0 

30,644 9 

0 

34,210 1 

0 


Incidence per acre 

... 

0 

8 

0 

0 9 

6 

0 10 

4 

0 10 

6 

0 10 

5 

0 10 

4 

2 

Nankatti 


10G 

7 

0 

4,248 4 

0 

15,779 2 

0 

12,263 5 

0 

28,042 7 

0 

32,290 11 

0 


Incidence per acre 


0 

G 

9 

0 8 

11 ' 

0 9 

5 

0 9 

11 

0 9 

8 

0 9 

7 

3 

Drug 


275 

8 

0 

5,484 8 

0 

11,312 14 

0 

12,643 12 

0 

23,956 10 

0 

29,441 2 

0 


Incidence per acre 


0 

6 

6 

0 9 

9 

0 10 

9 

0 11 

1 

0 10 11 

0 10 

8 

4 

Bhilai 


203 

2 

0 

5,236 8 

0 

| 

16,027 10 

0 

12,871 4 

0 

28,898 14 

0 

1 

34,135 6 

0 

1 

Incidence per acre 


0 

4 

4 j 

0 9 

4 

0 9 

9 

0 10 

2 

0 9 11 I 

0 9 10 

5 

Patan 

... 

91 

14 

0 

5,443 4 

0 

13,407 4 

0 

10,599 7 

0 

24,006 11 

0 

29,449 16 

0 


Incidence per acre 


0 

6 

5 

0 11 

6 

0 13 

4 

0 14 

11 

0 14 

0 

0 13 

€ 

6 

Ranchirai 


211 

12 

0 

4,907 0 

0 

12,649 4 

0 

6,948 14 

0 

19,598 2 

0 

24,505 2 

t 


Incidence per aero 

... 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

9 

0 12 

4 

0 13 

4 

0 12 

1 

8 

0 12 

i 

. 7 

Atjunda 


33 

8 

0 

6,564 4 

0 

14,139 0 

0 

12,193 10 

0 

26,332 10 

0 

32,896 14 



Incidence per acre 


0 

5 

11 

0 9 

3 

0 9 

8 

0 9 11 

0 9 

9 

‘ 0 9 


8 

Pinkapar 


106 

0 

0 

4,220 8 

0 

8,154 2 

0 

10,546 2 

0 

8,700 4 

0 

22,920 12 



Incidence per acre 


0 

7 

1 

0 9 

6 

0 10 

5 

0 11 

4 

0 10 

11 

0 10 


9 

Bhandera 


476 

2 

0 

6,835 6 

0 

9,440 2 

0 

14,769 4 

0 

24,209 6 

0 

31,064 12 



t 

Incidence per acre 


0 

8 

8 

0 9 

1 

0 9 

9 

0 10 

8 

0 10 

4 

0 10 



i 

Total 

1,747 

5 

0 

46,525 2 

0 

1,15,043 8 

0 

1,09,346 1 

0 

2,24,389 9 

0 

2,70,914 11 



Incidence 

per acre 

0 

7 

1 

0 9 

8 

0 10 

6 

0 10 

11 

0 10 8 

0 10 








DHAMTARI TAHSIL 








1 

Sanjari 


5 

0 

4 

468 5 

6 

1,781 9 

8 

4,795 0 10 

6,576 10 

6 

7,045 0 



Incidence per acre 

... 

0 

7 

3 

0 4 

4 

0 4 

5 

0 4 

7 

0 4 

7 

0 4 
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STATEMENT VI,—Details of Malik-makiuzas' and Tenants’ Payments—{ Contd.) 


tail) 

No, 

Nome of iiMiimiot Group. 

dS SANCTIONED. 


Tmm 

Abmlnlt'Oecn' 

puej. 

Occopincy. 

j 

Ordimrj. 

Occnptnej'eii*- 

ordiniry. 

Total., 

1 

2 

s 

4 

6 

6 

7 

• 

8 





DBUO TAMIL. 





Ei. t. p. 

Bi. i p. 

Bo, t. p. 

Bo. i p. 

Bi. i. p. 

Bi. i, p. 

1 

Dhtmdi 

ill 0 0 

3,(65 8 0 

14,058 10 0 

16,481 7 0 

80,640 1 0 

34,105 9 0 


Intidtnet par icri 

0 8 0 

0 9 ( 

010 9 

010 6 

0 10 5 

0 10 3 

1 

Nukittl 

106 7 0 

4,275 1 2 0 

15,790 0 0 

12,191 7 0 

27,921 7 0 

32,197 3 0 


Intidtnet ptr ten 

<1 8 9 

0 811 

0 9 6 

0 910 

0 9 7 

0 9 6 

1 

Drag 

278 8 0 

5,484 8 0 

11,299 13 0 

12,620 6 0 

23,920 3 0 

29,404 10 0 


Intidtnet ptr ion 

0 6 « 

0 9 9 

0 10 9 

on 1 

0 10 11 

0 10 8 

4 

Bhilii 

188 10 0 

5,236 8 0 

16,027 10 0 

12.871 4 0 

28,698 14 0 

34,136 6 0 


lneidtneo ptr lore 

0 4 0 

0 9 4 

0 9 9 

0 10 2 

0 9 11 

0 9 10 

( 

Pitin 

S1U 0 

5,448 4 0 

13,359 4 0 

10,593 11 0 

23,962 16 0 

29,896 3 0 


Inoldtntt ptr urt ... 

0 6 5 

011 6 

013 4 

0 14 11 

0 14 O' 

0 13 £ 

« 

Btncbirii 

21112 0 

4,874 12 0 

12,582 8 0 j 

6,917 10 0 

19,600 2 Ol 

i 

24,374 14 0 


loeidenei p« *cn 

0 10 0 

010 9 

0 13 3 

0 13 3 

0 12 7 

0 12 3 

7 

Arjnndi 

28 8 0 

8,564 4 0 

14,108 0 0 

12,190 2 0 

26,298 2 0 

82,863 6 0 


Ineidrnet ptr ion 

0 5 11 

0 9 6 

0 9 8 

0 911 

0 9 9 

0 9 8 

8 

Pioktptr 

106 0 0 

4,207 8 0 

8,144 2 0 

10,644 2 0 

18,088 4 0 

22,89/Tia 0 


hcidetiM per tew 

0 7 1 

0 9 6 

0 10 6 

011 4 

0 10 11 

0 10 8 

9 

Bblndtri 

4(6 2 0 

6,855 6 0 

9,440 2 0 

14,769 4 0 

24,209 6 0 

31,064 12 0 


Ineidtoct ptr tort 

0 8 6 

0 9 1 

0 9 9 

010 8 

0 10 4 

0 10 0 


ToUl 

1,724 13 0 



H9 

2,23,929 5 0 

2,70,436 11 0 


lucidenci per ifire 

0 7 0 

! 

0 9 8 

0 10 6 

0 10 1! 

oifr 8 

010 6 




, 

DHAMTAEI TAMIL. | 



1 

Saojiri 

£ 0 4 

4G8 6 6 

1.781 9 8 

4,795 0 10 

6,576 10 6 

7,045 0 0 


Inoidenot per lore 

0 7 3 

0 4 4 

0 4 5 

0 4 7 

0 4 7 

0 4 7 
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STATEMENT FI.—Details of Malihmahhizas and Tenants' Payments.— (Contd.) 


Siriftl 

No. 

Name of Aijcisraent Group. 

18 ANNOUNCED AT EESETUEMENT, 

Halik-tnakbm 

Tmm. 

Absolute-occu¬ 
pancy. 

Occupancy 

Ordinary. 

Occupftoc)- CttCT' 
Ordinary. 

Totil, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 





DRUG Tin&IL. 





Ik a. p, 

Ki. >. p. 

El. A. p. 

| Ei. >. p. 

Ei. i. p, 

Hi. i. p. 

1 

Dhioili 

212 4 0 

3,818 6 0 

13,870 14 0 

16,195 7 0 

30,066 6 0 

83,582 11 0 

1 

NinkiUi 

106 6 0 

4,366 12 0 

15,777 2 0 

12,533 6 0 

28,310 8 0 

( 32,577 4 0 

8 

Drag 

279 4 0 

5,485 14 0 

10,998 2 0 

12,583 8 0 

23,581 10 0 

20,047 8 0 

4 

Bbilti 

187 4 0 

8,238 I 0 

16,044 8 0 

! 12,864 0 0 

i 

20,908 8 0 

94,143 10 0 

8 

P*U» 

97 10 0 

5,483 3 0 

13,029 12 0 

10,366 11 0 

23,386 7 0 

28,819 13 0 

6 

Kmchirii ... ! 

241 12 0 

4,831 6 0 

12,136 12 0 

6,664 8 0 

18,790 4 0 

23,651 10 0 

7 

Arjandi 

l 

S3 8 0 

6.552 14 0 

14,070 0 0 

12,277 6 0 

26,347 6 0 

32,900 4 0 

8 

Pinkifjr 

10C 0 0 

4,196 14 0 

8,211 2 0 

10,584 6 0 

18,79 5 8 0 

22,992 6 O 

8 

BUndera 

468 2 0 

6,840 6 0 

9,483 10 0 

14,893 4 0 

24,315 14 0 

31,156 4 (1 


Totil ... 

1,732 2 0 

46,869 0 0 

1,13,619 14 0 

1,08,882 8 0 

2,22,502 6 0 

2,68,871 6 0 





DHAMTAB1 

TAHSIL. 



1 

Sanjtri 

5 0 4 

468 5 6 

1,777 9 8 | 

4,811 0 10 

6,588 10 6 

■an 
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STATEMENT VI.—Details of Malik-mtkbusas' and Tenants' Payments,— (Concld.) 


Sarial 

No. 

Name of Asiesimeot Group. 

COMPARE AS GIVEN BY UNIT RATES. 

Malik-inakhuzoa. 

TKHAK1& 

Absolute-occu¬ 
pancy. 

Occupancy. 

Ordinary. 

Occupancy »eum- 
ord inary. 

Total. 

i 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

• 

8 





DRUG TAHSIL 





K». a. p. 

R«. a. ]>. 

Ra. a p. 

Bi. a. p 

Ra a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

i 

Dbamda 

225 0 0 

1,7*0 7 0 

16,985 9 0 

18,057 1 0 

85,042 10 0 

89,783 1 0 

i 

Nankatti 

132 12 0 

4.8S2 7 0 

10 837 0 0 

11,603 15 0 

27,940 15 0 

82,828 6 0 

3 

Drug; 

300 0 0 

0,102 4 0 

| V 1| 

11.293 0 0 

11,188 11 0 

22,491 11 O 

28,853 15 0 

i 

Bhilai 

315 8 0 

5,954 8 0 

Tt-.- 1 '- ■ 

15,900 10 0 

11,000 15 0 

26,901 9 0 

32,856 1 0 

e 

P.tin 

145 11 0 

C.983 8 0 

15,403 1 0 

10.760 18 0 

26,163 14 0 

38,147 1 0 

e 

Rancbirai 

363 11 0 

6,712 0 0 

14,726 7 0 

7.207 15 0 

22,004 8 0 

28,716 6 0 

7 

Arjnnda 

28 6 0 

7,400 2 0 

14.807 7 0 

11,796 9 0 

26,004 0 0 

34,013 2 0 

8 

Fialupu 

115 1 0 

4,332 6 0 

8218 8 0 

9.628 8 0 

17,746 11 0 

22,679 1 O 

» 

Bbandera 

660 11 0 

* 7.482 2 0 

9.604 13 0 

13,724 6 0 

23,329 8 0 

80,818 5 0 


Total 

2,278 12 0 

55,165 7 0 

■ 

1,04,879 8 0 

2,28,224 15 0 

2,88,890 6 0 
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STATEMENT VIL-Simi Income. 


Mtl 

No, 

Name oE Alignment Group. 

Ricorded at for¬ 
mer lottlemcnt. 

! 

Recorded in the year 
of re*ieUleuieut. 

Amount assumed 
as average. 

Sanctioned by 
tlio Chief Com- 
raiiiioner. 




DRUG TAHSIL. 

1 




Hi. 

Ri. i. p. 

i ! 

1 Ri t. p. 

Ri. a, p. 

1 

Dbamda ... ... ... 1 

1 

BO 

420 0 0 

420 0 0 

420 0 0 

3 

Nankatti 

140 

251 0 0 

128 0 0 

1 

128 0 0 

8 

Drug ... 

485 

493 12 0 

1 

472 12 0 

472 12 0 

4 

Bhilai ... ... ... ] 

t 

120 

415 0 0 

870 0 0 

370 0 0 

6 

Pltuu ... ... ... j 

1 

( 

227 

192 0 0 

192 0 0 

192 0 0 

6 

Rancliirai 

80 

142 11 0 

| 132 12 0 

132 12 0 

7 

Arjnnda .„ 

159 

830 0 0 

• 

277 0 0 

277 0 0 

8 

Plnkapar ... ... | 

E01 

494 4 0 

494 4 0 

499 4 0 


! 




8 

Bbandera ... ... j 

1 

i 

j 


120 0 0 

120 0 0 

120 0 0 


i 

Total ... | 

I 

1,712 

2,858 12 0 

2,600 12 0 

2,811 12 0 


I 

i 


1 

DHAMTARI TAHSIL. 


1 

1 

Sanjari ... . 

597 0 0 

2,735 4 0 

( 

1,781 12 0 

1,065 12 0 



aiuanonoj &tr, M.tiudkasM and land "held by Privil % ed Tenants. 


25 
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STATEMENT IX—Total estimated enhanced assets compared with assets of former Settlement. 


| I I [ Animal 

Pflri.il | N*tn*oJ i Detail* of Payments o!. Y*]Mn\a , ratal* "1 sir, 
No, Aesosimeut ! figures. mlik.mak- of I khuudkanlit 
Group. » I turns. tenants. I and hiul held 

■ | < | by privileged 

1 i || tenants, 




COVPlft* At it UBT i«TUJIM»T. 

Slwal 

receipt*. 

Total. 

• 

Estimated 
value o{ sir, 
Uiudknelit 


Total. 



Ca«h rental. 

and land 
lit Id by 
privileged 
tenaato. 

Sinai 

receipt*. 


2 | < 4 5 j (I 7 j 8 a 10 



i 

i 

I 

i 

1 


I 

1 

f * 1 

DB0G TAH8IL | 

1 



! 




1 


Ri. a. p. 

Be. a. p. i 

R*. a. p. 

8f. «. p. | 

Hi. a. p. 

Kp. a., p. | 

IK. • 1’. 1 

Bi. ,. i. 

Us. a. p. 


f 

s proposed - 

313 0 (1 

31,210 1 0 

18,616 1 o! 

| 

to 0 0 66.339 2 0 f| 

1 

i 

j 

| 



1 

Dhamda L 

g sanctioned... 

213 0 0 

31,106 0 0 

20,304 7 0 j 

1 

420 o o; 

[ 

S,l!8 9 0 

SO, 006 16 6 1 11,369 1 9 

1 

60 0 0 

43,329 O i 



a announced.. 

213 4 0 

33,682 11 0 

20,83! 9 0 j 

420 0 o! 

6,094 8 9 

1 

1 

1 

1 




i 

s proposed ... 

10® 7 0 

31,290 11 0 

17,320 6 0 1 

m o o' 

i 

16,646 8 0 

i 

| 

1 


l 

Nsnkatti ...• 

As sanctioned.. 

ice r o 

1 

31,197 3 0 j 

17,20! 4 0 

128 0 0 | 

69,89! 14 0 

■ 92,190 14 3 

12,233 0 3 | 

i 

140 0 0 

43,972 14 6 



ts innoUDced ... 

10® 6 0 ; 

31,677 4 0 

17,277 8 0 J 

129 0 0 | 

60,089 I 0 







Ai preposed ... 

376 6 oj 

29.441 3 0 

16,072 13 0 j 

472 tl 0 J 

j 

46,262 3 0 

i 

i 




s 

OlQg 

As tQ actioned... 

276 6 0 : 

29,404 10 0 

10,07113 O: 

472 13 0 ! 

46,226 11 0 

■ 27,202 1 t ' 

| 

10,861 1 6 

<86 0 9 

38,14) 4 1 


k 

As announced ... 

*78 4 0 

29,047 8 0 

16,337 6 0 

472 13 oj 

48,136 13 0 

i 





( 

Ae proposed ... 

203 2 0 

94,136 6 0 

10,040 J 0; 

1 

370 0 0 , 

80,748 10 0 

i 

: 

1 ! 




4 

BUM J 

As sanctioned... 

190 10 0 

34,138 6 0 

16,061 J 0- 

| 

170 0 0. 

1 

to,746 S 0 

1 1 
7 30,710 2 4 ! 

10,609 13 10 

120 O 0 

41,474 0 9 


l 

As announced... 

187 4 0 

34,113 10 0 

1 

16,028 11 0| 

370 0 O 1 

i 

60,729 9 0 

J 





r 

i 

As proposed ... 

01 14 0 

29,448 16 0 

10,049 IS 0 1 

Tj m.4 4 

183 0 0: 

39,8)3 13 0 

| 




6 

Patau .J 

Ae sanctioned.. 

91 14 0 

29,390 3 0 

9,865 13 0 

IBS O 0 1 

1 

39,036 14 0 

■ 23,309 16 9 

6,489 ! 0 

227 0 0 

99,0(1 O » 



Al announced.. 

07 10 0 

28,81918 C 

10,363 0 0 

102 0 0, 

39,472 7 0 







Li proposed .. 

HI 13 0 

24,606 2 0 

10,662 2 0 

133 12 0 

35,641 12 0 

7 




i 

Ranobirtl ■ 

Ae sanctioned.. 

HI 12 0 

1 26,374 14 0 

10,662 2 0 

133 12 0 

36,411 8*0 

21,316 14 3 

6,316 fl 1 

30 0 0 

27,663 4 3 



Al announced .. 

241 13 0 

33,661 1« O 

11,437 2 0 

133 12 O 

36,483 4 0 







r A»propoeod .. 

| 73 8 0 

32,696 14 0 

13,008 4 0 

177 0 0 

46,216 10 0 

i 




7 

irjanlt .... 

As sanctioned. 

I 

j S3 8 0 

j 32,862 6 0 
[ 

13,130 4 0 

! 

277 9 0 

46,303 2 0 

28,746 1 7 

9,491 9 1 

169 0 0 

38,999 10 9 



. Ae annoncced. 

31 e o 

1 

( 32,900 4 1) 

13,14! 10 0 

277 0 0 

46,358 6 0 







* As proposod . 

10® 0 0 

22,920 12 0 

9,953 1 0 

494 4 0 

33,484 1 0 

7 




6 

Ptatopit ... 

As sauotionod. 

10® 0 0 

22,895 12 0 

9,083 1 0 

499 4 0 

33,464 1 0 

21,868 16 3 

6,646 15 9 

601 0 0 

19,006 14 11 



. As announced . 

106 0 0 

22,992 6 0 

9,7b7 4 O 

499 4 0 

33,394 14 0 

J 





'► 

’ As proposed . 

47® 3 0 

31,004 12 0 

12.718 2 0 

120 0 0 

44,379 0 0 

1 

I 





Blunders .. 

As sanctioned. 

488 1 0 

31,004 12 0 

1 2,869 8 0 

120 0 0 

44,612 6 

| 90,696 8 6 

1 

6,316 0 

... 

36,913 8 10 



. As announced. 

498 2 0 

31,166 4 0 

12,701 2 0 

120 0 O 

44,606 0 

1 

J 






’ As proposod . 

1,747 6 0 

2,70,91411 0 

1,26,370 14 0 

2,606 12 0 

4.01,639 10 

’] 





Tot,! 

As sanctioned. 

• 1,724 13 O 

2,70,436 11 0 

1,28,202 6 0 

j 2,611 12 0 

4.01,06! 10 

1 

>2,47,367 8 11 

70,110 0 11 

1,711 0 

0 99,991 ( 19 



1* At announced. 

• 1,732 3 O 

3,68.871 6 0 

1,28.011 S 0 

' J,«U 12 0 

4,01,936 7 

) 









I 

1 DHAKTaSITAHS1 

L. 







” Ae proposed . 

6 0 4 

7,046 0 0 

1,998 6 3 

1,761 11 0 

10, B» 1 

i 




1 

(mini ... 

As sanctioned. 

5 0 4 

7,046 0 0 

1,996 6 2 

1,666 13 0 

10,709 l 

• 7,811 9 10 

1,360 7 1 

697 < 

9,469 10 9 



. Asannoonced. 

8 0 4 

7,067 0 0 

1,996 10 6 

1,666 12 O 

10,714 61 

J 
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STATEMENT X.—Revised revenue and analysis of assets. 


total 

No. 

i 

Name of Aww* 
moot Group. 

Details of 
(Iguros. 

Presjnt 

revenue, 

1 

1 

Proposed, 
sanctioned 
ami announced 
menus. 

" 

Percentage 
of present 
revenue 

4ju assets 
of former 
settlement, 

Percentage 1 
of revised 
revenue on 
total revised 
assets. 

ASUTBIfl OF IHCOMH ON WHICH 

isaassMjniT basbd. 

| Present 
rental receipts 

SewftI receipts. 

Valuation 
of sir and 
khndkasbt. 

Valuation 
of land held 
Ij privileged 
tenants. 

Bent enhance* 
meet. 

1 

J 

I 3 

i 

5 

9 i 

7 

i 

8 ! 

0 

i° 

11 j 

12 





• 


•_^ 










n 

EEU0 

TAHBIL. 









Ka. a. p, 

Be. a. p. 

i 


Its. a. . 

fii. D, p. 

Bs, a. p, 

P.s, a. p, 

Bs. a. p. 



Aa propoaed ... 

81,147 6 7 

27,465 0 0 

50 

50 

91,781 10 0 

420 0 0 

18,BOB 4 0 

96 15 O 

+ 3,651 6 O 

1 j 

Dbiodi 

is sanctioned... 

... 

27,665 0 0 

... 

50 

31,78110 0 

430 O 0 

18,747 10 0 

936 )5 0 

i 

+ 3,64013 0 


l 

As Announced... 


27,373 0 0 

... 

60 

31,781 10 0 

420 O 0 

19,873 

11 0 

+ 3,023 3 0 



Ab proposed ... 

11,414 6 3 

24,410 0 0 

48 

40 

30,367 11 4 

138 0 0 

16,167 15 0 

666 15 0 

+ 2,494 14 9 

r 

Niukatti .. 

As sanctioned... 

... 

34,280 0 0 


49 

30,367 11 4 

lie o o 

16,070 13 0 

966 16 O 

+ 3,401 9 8 



is announced.,, 

... 

24,375 0 0 , 

i 

40 

50,367 11 4 

128 0 0 

16,813 

0 0 

t 2,731 4 8 


f 

Ai proposed 

20,170 18 7 

23,010 0 0 

62 

61 

29,0)7 2 0 

1 

471 11 o 

14,266 3 4 

409 0 0 

+ 2,008 1 8 

i 

Drug 

As sanctioned... 

... 

11,670 0 C 


41 

20,017 3 0 

472 13 0 j 

14,266 9 4 

409 0 0 

+ 3,001 9 8 



Ai announced... 


28,650 0 0 

... 

61 

39,017 2 0 

47) 1) o 

14,839 

11 4 

+ 1,708 3 8 



As propoied ... 

I2M17 0 J 

24.340 0 O 

40 

48 

32,825 3 4 

376 0 0 

14,314 2 0 

027 5 0 

+ 2,611 16 8 

i 

Bhilai 

It fsuctioned... 

... 

84,160 0 0 

... 

46 

32,825 3 4 

870 0 0 

14,925 2 0 

C27 6 0 ( 

+ 2,607 7 8 


1 

l 

is ocnouncid... 

... 

24,100 0 O 

JtjiM 

jpL_1r * •'"J 

46 

97,83 5 3 4 

370 0 O 

14,030 

0 0 

+ 2.C04 5 8 


( 

Ab proposed ... 

14,664 0 0 

20,30! 0 9 

60 

61 

25,624 7 2 

192 0 0 

9,124 7 O 

669 13 0 

+ 4,393 1 10 

6 

PltM ...i 

As Bsnetionad... 

... 

20,225 0 0 

tT-^ih 

61 

25,624 7 2 

102 0 0 

9,010 6 0 

660 12 0 j 

+ 4,330 5 JO 


1 

Ai annotrocad.,. 

... 

20,155 0 0 


61 

85,624 1 2 

188 0 O 

9,067 

4 0 

+ 3,768 11 10 

* 


is propoaed ... 

14,030 0 0 

17,876 0 0 

61 

60 

22,981 11 9 

132 13 0 

1 

0,816 1 0 

366 10 0 

+ 3,146 9 3 

9 


As sanctioned... 


17,470 0 0 


60 

22,681 11 6 

13213 0 

9,815 1 0 

305 10 0 

+ 2,419 6 6 










^-- — r 





. Ai announced... 


17,670 O 0 


50 

22,091 11 6 

133 13 0 

10,065 

11 0 

+ 1,603 1 6 



’ Aa propoied ... 

11,910 9 0 

24,025 0 0 

66 

54 

81,441 6 1 

277 0 0 

t 

11,035 15 2 , 

409 4 0 

+ 3.S02 1 9 

7 

Arjtmdi .... 

As sanctioned... 


24,916 0 0 

... 

63 

31,441 1 1 

277 0 O 

( 11,157 15 2 

469 4 O 

+ 3,937 9 9 



.Ah announced... 

... 

24,016 0 0 

... 

63 

31,441 6 1 | 

177 0 O 

11,642 : 

9 2 

+ 1,905 7 9 


f 

’Aspropoaed ... 

19,374 0 0 

16,264 0 0 

65 

66 

22,169 6 6 

404 4 0 

i 

8,461 It 6 

373 4 O 

+ 1,099 6 O 

1 

Pinkapar ...j 

As sanctioned... 

... 

19,149 0 0 

... 

w 

32,189 9 6 

409 4 0 

9,461 IS 6 

373 4 0 

+ 1,011 6 O 


1 

i 

, As announced... 

... 

18,118 0 O 

... 

64 

22,108 6 9 

189 4 0 

*1 

B,9i0 

4 « 

+ 2,0*7 16 


[ 

■ As propoied ... 

33,109 0 0 

25,025 0 0 

CO 

69 

20,439 9 i 

120 0 0 

11,727 11 0 , 

430 14 0 

+ 3,660 13 1 0 

s 

Bhandara 

As sanctioned... 


24,770 O 0 


68 ; 

29,439 0 2 

120 0 0 

11,869 1 o' 

43014 O 

+ 1,652 13 10 


j 








1 -V 

J 

1 


1 

, As anno anted... 

... 

14,770 0 0 


68 

29,430 0 3 

130 0 0 

12,201 

9 0 

l + 2,744 8 19 


| 

■ Ai propoaed ... 

1,73,31* 1 7 

3,06,376 0 O 

68 

61 

2,55,277 3 1 

3,606 12 0 

1,13,701 B 0 

4,648 15 O 

+ 26,416 4 11 


I 

Todl . [ 

Amnctloned., 


3,05,103 0 O 


61 

2,56,277 2 1 

2,61113 O 

1,13,713 0 0 

4,548 16 0 

+ 24,014 12 U 


i 








' '■ T 

——- ,~i 



i 1 

. Ai announced... 

... 

1.03,118 0 O 

... 

51 

2,66,277 J 1 

3,61113 0 

1,19,990 

12 0 

+ 23,356 13 11 






DHAMT 

AEI TA] 

[BIl. 






f 

' As proposed 

5,173 12 0 

6,875 O O 

63 

40 

7,666 5 4 

1,78112 0 

1,8(2 3 10 

139 9 4 



Sacjiri ,„J 

As sanctioned 

- 

6,105 0 0 

... 

40 

7,606 5 4 

1,615 13 O 

1,802 * 10 

1*9 9 4 

... 


l 

A« announced 

... 

6,105 0 0 

... 

48 

7,606 6 4 

1,606 12 0 

1,042 

2 6 

... 
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STATEMENT XL—Increase in revenue assets and cultivation and incidence of revenue. 


— 

1 

Sr 111 

*0. 

Name of Amiii. 
Bint Group. 

Dataila of 
figurei. 

Iuereaio In 

revenue. 

COMfiSI 1JTC1IA11 IV 

Counsi ik« 
emu xv 

IVOIDBVCl MI10M 

jv euwviTiov o» 

Cutfa natal. 

In valuation 
of Mr, ktmd- 
‘ kcilit and 
j privileged land. 

i 

Blwai Income. 

Net increase 
or decrease. 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

percent 

ot 

revenue 

Area In 
cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

income 

Present 
revenue cm 
area of 
former 
tattle roost. 

Proposed, 
sanctioned 
and announ 
ced revenn • 
ou present 
area. 

1 | 

i 

3 

4 

6 

i • 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 






* | 

DRUG 

| TAHBIL, 









Hi. a, p. 

Hi. a. p. 

Be, a, p. 

Ei. a. p. 

1 Es. a. p. 

j 



Ei. 

Re. a. p. 

Re, a. p 


f 

Ai prepend ..! 

4 0,847 9 5 

4 3,516 1 e 

4- 9,146 16 10 

4- >70. 0 0 

4- 13,033 1 4 

1 

+ SO 

4 13 

4 31 

0 4 10 

0 6 7 

1 

Dharnda ■■■{ 

Ae U|ctioned ... 

+ e,e37 fl 8 

4- 3,411 9 8 

4- 0,035 6 10 

4- 370 0 O 

! + 12,808 15 4 

+ 31 


4 30 

... 

0 6 1 


l 

i 

1b announced... 

4 8,637 6 8 

4 3,E8? 16 6 

+ 9,614 7 10 

4- 370 0 0 

: 4- 13,773 7 4 

I 

4- 31 


4 30 


0 1 1 


r 

As proposed ... 

+ 3,0)8 7 9 

- 303 13 3 

! 4 8,087 6 0 

- 1) 0 0 

+ 5,873 9 0 

+ 14 

4 8 

4 13 

0 4 10 

0 6 1 

S 

Nankattt ...\ 

| 

As sanctioned - • 

t 3,816 7 0 

- 398 4 3 

4- 6,970 3 9 

- 13 0 0 

4 6.C81 IS 6 

+ 13 

... 

4 13, 


0 6 0 ' 


l 

A« announced... 

> 4 2,960 7 9 

1 

- 83 11 9 

4- 6,044 7 9 

- 11 0 O 

+ 8,110 I 6 

+1« 


4 14 

... 

0 6 0 


( 

Ai proposed ... 

4 3,389 3 8 

+ 3,511 8 4 

j 4- 6,311 11 7 

- 13 4 0 

4 7,713 15 11 

+ 10 

+ 6 

+ 20 

0 6 1 

0 6 9 

t 

Drug 

A8 functioned... 

4 3.349 3 6 

4 3,478 0 4 

| + 6,211 11 7 

- 13 4 0 

+ 7,677 7 11 

+ 16 


4 20 


0 6 9 



Ai announced... 

1 + s,s;fi s e 

4- 3,134 10 4 

! 4 6.470 3 7 

1 

- 13 4 0 

+ 7,588 0 11 

4 16, 

... 

4 20 


0 6 9 


( 

Aipropoicd ... 

4 3.BU 16 10 

+ 8,(88 6 8 

4 6,430 4 3 

4- 260 O 0 

4 9,271 0 10 

+ 19 

4 11 

4 22 

0 4 7 

0 411 

i 

Bhilai J 

i 

•Auanctloted... 

4 3,60) 18 10 

+ 3,673 13 8 

+ 6,447 4 3 

+ 960 0 0 

+ 9,271 1 10 

4- 18 

... 

4 22 

... 

0 4 10 


l 

1 

.'As announced... 

! 4 3,M3 15 10 

1 

+ 3,(SO 11 8 

4- 6.424 13 2 

! + ISO 0 0 

1- 9 25* 0 10 

+ 23 

... 

4 22 

••• : 

O 4 10 


( 

Ab proposed ... 

1 4 6,3m 0 0 

1 

4 8,180 13 3 

4 3,668 14 0 

rf-Sy 

- 35 0 0 

+ 0,713 11 3 

4- 36 

4 14 

4 32 

0 8 11 

0 7 1 

6 

Patau -A 

1 

Ab eanctloueJ... 

1 

1 4 6.341 0 0 

| 

4- 6,107 1 3 

4- 3,47) 1) 0 

- 36 0 0 

+ 9,6*4 13 3 

+ 36 


4 33 

... 

0 10 



Ae announced... 

I 4 6,171 0 0 

1 

+ 8,535 7 3 

+ 3.870 18 0 

! - 35 0 0 

+ 9,381 « 3 

+ 31 

... 

4 31 

... 

o r o 


r 

Ai propoied ... 

4- 3,856 o 0 

+ 3,429 16 10 

4- 4,!46 U 11 

t 103 13 0 

4 7,979 7 9 

+ 37 

4 12 

4 28 

0 6 7 

0 8 5 

e 

1 

Rincbirai -A 

1 

|Ai sanctioned ... 

V 3,050 0 0 

+ 3,263 1! 10 

4 4.34G 11 11 

+ 103 13 0 

+ 7.749 3 9 

4 20 

... j 

4 28 


0 6 4 


l 

I 

,:Ai announced... 

4 3.660 0 0 

+ 1,676 1 10 

4 6,121 11 11 

4- 103 13 0 

+ 7,800 15 9 

i + a 


4 28 


0 6 4 


r 

;Ab propofld 

! 4 3.306 10 0 
| 

4 4,166 4 6 

4- 3,510 10 11 

4- 118 0 0 

+ 7.S19 15 4 

4- 15 

4 10 

4 20 

0 6 1 

0 6 4 

7 

Arjunda ...• 

As sanctioned... 

+ 3.995 10 0 

4 4.160 11 6 

4 3,028 10 11 

4- 118 O 0 

+ 7.907 7 4 

4 13 

... 

4 20 


,063 



As announced... 

+ 3,995 10 0 

4 4,160 10 6 

4 3,05* 0 11 

4 118 0 0 

4- 7,960 11 4 

+ 14 


4 21 

... 

0 * S 


( 

Ab proposed ... 

+ 1,990 0 0 

+ 1,167 IS 10 

4- >,317 1 3 

- 6 11 0 

+ 4,470 3 l 

+ 13 

4 6 

4 16 

0 5 7 

0 6 0 

8 

Plpkipir 

Aieanclioned... 

4 1,874 0 0 

4 1,143 1) 10 

4- 3,317 1 3 

- 1 13 0 

+ 4.458 S 1 

+ 12 

... 

4 1C 


0 6 10 


[ 

As announced... 

+ 1,844 0 0 

4- 1,339 6 10 

4- 1,141 4 > 

- 113 0 : 

4 4,370 16 1 

+ 11 

... 

4 11 


0 6 11 


r 

'As proposed ... 

: 4- 3,919 0 0 

4- 914 6 6 

4- 8.401 1 6 

4- 130 0 0 

+ 7,488 7 3 

4 13 

4 0 

4 10 

0 6 6 

0 6 11 

9 

Bbandera •{ 

1 

Ae met lone i ... 

+ 3,884 0 0 

4- 9» 8 6 

4- 6,643 7 6 

4- 110 0 0 

+ I.SW IS s 

4 12 

... 

+ M 


O Ml 


! 

L 

As announced ... 

+ 3,604 0 0 

4- 1,037 13 6 

4- 6.445 1 8 

1 

4- 130 0 0 

+ 7,693 16 3 

4 13 


+ 31 


0 8 11 



As proposed ... 

4 33,563 14 8 

4- 16,904 7 1 

+ «,081 11 1 

4- >04 13 0 

+ 73,361 O 3 

4 >0 

4 9 

4 31 

0 6 3 

0 * 8 


Total ... 

Ai luactloned... 

+ >3.709 14 8 

4- 34.803 16 1 

+ U.WI I 1 

4- 899 11 0 

+ 73,877 0 3 

4 19 

... 

4 31 

... 

0 6 7 



Ab announcBd... 

4- >3.804 14 1 

+ 33,346 11 1 

♦ «,ni i i 

4- 199 13 0 

4 73,047 11 3 

+ 19 


+ 13 


0 1 7, 







dhamtab: 

: TAHBIL. 








Ai prcpoiid ... 

4 108 4 0 

-781 S C 

4- 736 18 3 

+ 1,104 IS 0 

4 1,169 6 8 

+ 3 

4 9 

4 13 

o no 

0 1 1 

1 

Siojari 

Ai sanctioned... 

t 114 0 

-761 3 6 

4-TIB IS 3 

+ 1,0*8 13 0 

+ 1,011 1 0 

mi. 

... 

+ 11 

... 

0 1 • 



Ai announced... 

+ 23 4 0 

-749 3 0 

+ ?» j r 

+ 1,0*8 11 0 

+ 1,045 11 1 

mi. 

... 

4 11 

... 

OSS 
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STATEMENT XI1 .—Diitribution of revited revenue between Malik-nahbuza and Malguzari Lanit. 


••rill 

>9. 

Stmtof 

Immunl Group, 

I 

Ditiili of the 6gntei, 

1 

laiiledpaj- i 
mitt on n 
njalik-oiak- 
buaa land, 

C 

Amount of 
eiiscd ptj- i 
lints taken 
as meow 
payable to i 

iQTircment. 

Amount ot 
Kited pip. 1 
moot redo- o 
qoiitied to 
ailgoaar u 
drawback. 

Percentage 
(dnuback 
on reiiud 
payment*. 

Balanee cf 
revised Pi 

roteoni » 

cbargnblo 
to nulguiari J 

Und. 

TCIOtlgl Ot 

ieb teltnn 
on mil- 
pinriMMb. 

1 

I- 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 | 

8 





1 

DRUG TAHSIL. 

1 








Bi. ». p.j 

Bi, i. p. 

Bi. i. p. 


Bl t. p. 




’A« prapoeed 

218 0 0 

185 5 0 

23 10 0 

13 

27,308 10 0 

50 

1 

DUfflda • 

Al lanetiooed 

113 0 0 

186 8 0 

26 10 0 

13 

27,438 10 0 

50 



>1 tOBOQOMd 

211 A 0 

185 10 0 

26 10 0 

13 

27,489 6 0 

50 



f Al propoied 

103 7 0 

00 3 0 

18 1 0 

15 

24,340 10 0 

40 

1 

Kukitti ... 

1 

j At luetioui 

103 7 0 

90 6 0 

16 1 0 

16 

24,130 10 0 

40 



t_Ai announced 

103 3 0 

00 6 0 

16 0 0 

15 

24,284 10 0 

40 



fie propoied 

175 i 0 

234 3 0 

41 6 0 

16 

23,375 13 0 

51 

1 

Dro| 

| Ai tutlioned 

275 t a 

234 3 O 

41 1 0 

11 

23,936 13 0 

61 



1 

l_Ai innenaood 

ITS A 0 

237 8 0 

41 It 0 

16 

23,312 8 0 

51 



'At propoied 

201 1 0 

18710 0 

15 8 0 

17 

24,172 6 0 

48 

• 

Bbilai ... 

■ Ai emotioned 

18810 0 

187 10 0 

21 0 0 

11 

24,022 6 0 

47 



j (As »oaotac#d 

187 A O 

168 12 O 

10 8 0 

11 

24,023 4 0 

a 

, 



fAi propoied 

01 1A 0 

7810 O 

IS 4 O 

14 

20,223 6 0 

51 

5 

P|U« 

■ Al emotioned 

91 1A 0 

7810 O 

13 4 O 

14 

20,118 8 0 

11 



l^Al l&DOQBCtd ... 

! 0710 0 

8414 0 

1112 0 

14 

20,070 2 0 

51 



f At propoied 

241 11 0 

104 14 0 

36 14 0 

16 

17,670 2 0 

50 

6 

Ruokiru 

| Al Motioned 

2A1 12 O 

294 14 0 

3814 0 

15 

17,465 2 0 

50 



|,Ai innotmeed 

241 12 O 

204 14 O 

36 14 O 

15 

17,465 3 0 

10 



Ai propoied 

33 8 0 

2714 O 

5 10 O 

17 

24,897 2 0 

51 

7 

Arjnid* 

Ai emotioned 

33 8 0 

2714 0 

6 10 0 

17 

24,587 2 0 

61 



[Aiwnonnced 

$3 8 0 

27 14 0 

610 0 

17 

24,587 3 0 

63 



f Ai pnpo«d 

106 0 0 

88 12 0 

17 4 0 

16 

18,175 4 0 

64 

8 

Plukipu 

1 

{ As sanctioned 

, 106 0 O 

88 12 0 

17 4 0 

16 

18,059 4 0 

54 



1 

t^Aa announced 

. 106 O O 

88 12 0 

17 4 0 

16 

16,029 1 0 

54 



f As proposed 

. 476 2 0 

334 12 0 

91 6 0 

19 

21,619 4 0 

M 

S 

Dhindm 

, J As sanctioned * 

, 468 2 O 

384 1 2 O 

83 8 0 

18 

21,385 4 0 

56 



1 

^As announced 

, 408 2 O 

38112 0 

1 

83 6 0 

IS 

21,395 4 0 

66 



Ai propoied 

. 1,747 5 O 

1,463 7 0 

233 14 0 

16 

2.01,812 9 0 

61 


[ Totol 

„ As sanctioned 

„ 1,724 IS 0 

1,463 7 0 

201 6 0 

15 

2,03,659 2 0 

51 


1 

l 

Ai onnoimccd 

1,732 2 O 

1,471 G 0 

1 

260 12 0 

| 15 

2,03,645'10 0 

51 




DHAMAEI TAIISTL. 






fA« proposed 

,. 5 0 4 

4 3 0 

0 13 4 

, 16 

5.270 13 0 

40 

1 

Swjiri 

1 

.. \ As sanctioned 

.. 5 0 4 

4 3 C 

1 0 13 1 

1 19 

5,190 13 0 

40 



[Al amumneed 

5 0 4 

, 4 3 ( 

1 0 13 4 

t It 

1 6,190 13 0 

48 




STATEMENT Jill.— Showing the net revenue increment for regularly settled areas in the District. 


8«iil 

So, 

Name of Asseii- 
meet Group. 

PeiOB TO BBTI9IOS. 

At BZ71BBP. 

Actual 
increase of 
revised fict 
realizable 
jama over 
previous 
jama. 

In* 

crease 

per 

cent. 

Kamil jama. 

Jama not 
realizable 
owing to 
remission. 

Net revenue 
realizable. 

Karail-jama 
as sanctioned 
by the Chief 
Commissioner. 

Jama not 
realizable 
owing to 
remission, 

f 

Net revenue 
realizable. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1 c 

7 

8 

9 

10 












l 

} 



1 

DRUG' 

i 

i 

PAHSIL, 







Ei >. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

8i. t p 

Ei. a. p. 

| 

B«. 1. p.l 

1 

Bi. >. p. 

Hi. i. p. 


1 

1 

Dbimdi 

21,147 6 7 , 

15 0 0 

21,122 6 7 

1 

27,076 0 0 

37 8 0 

27,637 8 0 

6,615 1 5 

11 

t 

Sinkttli 

21,414 8 9 

1,664 8 0 

19,860 0 8 

24,376 0 0 

1,616 0 0 

22,760 0 0 

2,909 16 9 

16 

3 

' 

Drag 

20,220 12 7 

320 0 0 

1 19,900 12 7 

23,550 0 0 

476 0 0 

23,076 0 0 

3,174 3 6 

16 

4 

BhiUi 

20,027 0 2 

... 

20,527 O 2 

24,190 0 0 


24,190 0 0 

] 

3,66! 16 10 

18 

1 

PlUo 

14,984 0 0 

336 0 0 

I 14593 O 0 

20,165 0 0; 

j 

630 0 0 

19,625 0 0 

6,017 0 0 

34 

i 

Buchini ... 

14,020 0 0 


14,020 0 0 

17,670 0 0 

’1 

... 

17,670 0 0 

3,660 0 0 

M 

i 

irjtmd* 

21,619 6 0 

s 

1 

21,619 6 0 

24,615 0 0 


24,615 0 0 

2,985 10 0 

14 

1 

8 

Pilktpir 

16,271 0 0 

2,085 O 0 

14,179 0 0 

18,118 0 0 

2,250 0 0 

15,868 0 0 

1,689 0 0 

12 

9 

Bhscders 

22,106 0 0 

■ 

22,105 0 0 

24,770 0 0 

... 

24,770 0 0 

1,684 0 0 

12 




| 








To**! ... 


j^gyH 

1,67,922 9 7 

S, 06,118 0 0 

4,907 3 0 

2,00,210 8 0 

12,287 H C 

16 
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APPENDIX No. A. 

Rules for Patwaris on Map Amendment Work. 

1. Patwaris on map correction work must have the following instruments, all of which 
should be in good working order, and chain correct:— 

1 plane table and tripod. 1 divider. 

1 chain with 5 arrows. 1 wooden scale (16 inchest 1 mile). 

3 flags. 1 offset scale. 

1 cross-staff. 1 acre-comb. 

1 offset staff (20 links). 1 tin ease for map. 

The following stationery and forms will also be furnished 

1 hard pencil. I 3 medium pointed nibs. 

1 soft penciL j 1 pen-holder. 

1 small bottle—blue black ink. 

Charsala khasra forms for whole circle, 

Parcha kisan for whole circle. 

Fard partals for whole circle. 

Fard chakwar for whole circle. 

Fard mukabla arazi khet for whole circle. 

Traces in cobalt blue (field numbers omitted) of all villages in circle. 

2. The order in which villages will be taken in hand in each circle will be arranged by 
Inspectors, care being taken that they are eoutiguous for convenience of supervision. 

3. Patwaris will reside in the village under map-correction and work at hoars appointed 
by the Officer-in-charge. 

4. Arrangements ranst be made by Inspectors with the mukaddams of village to divide 
the tenants into squads of two or three for the daily help of the patwari in his duties of map- 
corrootion. 

5. Before beginning tho map-correction of a village all corrections and additions Bliown 
on old traces that can be relied on as accurate should be transferred in pencil to tho new traces 
and will he treated for map-correction purposes in precisely tho same mauner as the portions 
traced in blue. 

6. The Patwari will begin his map-correction from field No. 1 iu trace and go serially 
through the village recording each day in his diary— 

(1) The area compared. 

(2) The number of fields completed stating from No. to No. 

(3) The number of men helping. 

7 It is not necessary that wholesale re-measurement# be effected, Patwaris should 
compare field boundaries on traces with field boundaries on ground, and if a careful eye com¬ 
parison shows no appreciable discrepancy, tho survey may be accepted as correct. Differences 
of 10 or 15 links need not be corrected. All fields in which there has been little or no change 
should first be inspected and subsequently such portions of a village in which there have been 
numerous and complex changes or large extensions of new cultivation; field boundaries on 
trace but not on ground should bn cut out in pencil ami boundaries on ground but not in trace 
should be correctly measured and entered in pencil. 

8. Where there have been numerous and complex changes the area affected should be 
ring-fenced in pencil on the trace and be surveyed on a separate sheet of paper. This survey 
when passed by Inspector can then be traced into its proper position on map ; new cultivation 
when of large extent (exceeding 20 acres) should bo similarly dealt with. 

9, When fields are small, that is, from (HO to 0-20 of an acre, and there has not been 
much change, at lea#t 300 nnmbers should be disposed of daily. 
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10. Where there have been numerous changes and new areas to survey, the area actually 
surveyed and number of fields should be shown in diary, and an area of at least 20 acres a day 
should be completed under such circumstances. 

11. Roads will be shown by two lines only on map, whether railway or ordinary roads. 
Survey stations omitted from traces should be entered at time of map-correction, and if shown 
in wrong position in map or on ground should be located correctly on traces at the same time. 

12. All new surveys should, when possible, be based on survey stations and lines. When 
survey stations are in their wrong position on ground they should be destroyed and re-erected 
in their correct positions. 

13. When a malguzar or tenant lias amalgamated land held in different rights, the divid¬ 
ing line of such rights must ho ascertained und be shown on mrfp by broken lines thus. 

14. In cases where fields arc so small as not to permit of numbers being legibly entered, 
they should be shown on an enlarged scale in any blank portion of trace. 

15. Patwaris are prohibited from making any alteration in village boundaries. Boundaries 
having been passed at last settlement must be accepted as final and no alteration must bo attempt¬ 
ed without the sanction of tho Officer-in-chaige. Where cultivation has extended beyond the 
boundary of a village, the portion beyond the boundary must be shown in the adjoining village. 

• 

16. Patwaris must run at least one partal line through the work completed each day 
and enter result in the village fard partal. These partals will from time to time be tested 
by the Inspectors. 


17- The fard partal is in the following form 


Date. 

Length of chain 
line. 

Nomlnr of field 
cutting!. 

Number of error*. 

Signature of officer making 
partal. 

8 

3 

3 

4 

5 



18. Column No. 1 will show date of partal, 


Column No. 2 the length of partal line, 

Column No. 3 the number of field boundaries on line, 

Column No. 4 number of field boundaries found wrong (errors under 10 l»nks need 
not be shown), 

Column No. 5 signature of patwari. 

19. No ink must be used on traces until patwaris receive permission from Inspectors 
to ink up their work. All corrections or new surveys must in the first instance bo in pencil. 
Traces must not bo folded but should be rolled on bamboos. They keep much better in this 
manner. 

Khasra, 

20. On the completion of map-correction and the transfer to the trace of new surveys, 
the writing of the khasra will be taken in baud, and in order to pteserve the old numbers as 
far as practicable patwaris will with the aid of the previous year’s j unahaudi ring-fence on 
old trace by thick pencil all field numbers adjoining one another held in the same right and by 
the samo tenant thus forming chaks. 

21. A report should then be submitted to the Inspector in the following form showing 
the saving in khisra entries likely to be effected by the formation of chaks, allowing each chak 
as a tentative measure only one number 


Khtiira Chat Report. 


Pfttwari 

circle. 

Number of 
lllflt KOttlc* 
merit, khitsrv 

1 

1 Number of 
ebaktf furaini 

! 

Number <f 

:» ebakj. 

lVfCrntHpo 
of entries 
saved. 

Number of 
fields ain?tga*| 
mated. 

1 

Pcrrrninjre nf 
savuj* (mint'd 
by amalgama¬ 
tion. 

i 

' 

Percent¬ 
age on 
whole. 

Inspee- 

tor’e 

order. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6 | 

6 

7 

8 

9 
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St. The report should show— 

(al Total number of khasra entries. 

(b) Number of entries saved by amalgamation of fields. 

(c) Number of entries saved by making ohaks. 

It should further stite approximately the number of new fields, that is fields newly 
broken up that are likely to bo met with in the map-correction of the village. 

Columns 5, 8 and 9 will be left blank by patwari and will be dealt with by Inspector. 

28, Having submitted this report the patwari will not wait for orders, unless the In¬ 
spector is able to pass them immediately, but will take.np the map-correction of a new village. 

24. In the event of the Inspectors ordering old numbers to be retained, the patwari 
will number the fields in precisely the same manner as at last settlement. Where fields have 
been partitioned be will show the partitions in fractions of the original number thus Y, V- 

25. Whore fields have been amalgamated be will show the dividing line by dots and 
maintain the old numbers. 

26. In»the case of new cultivation he will show in the khasra the original field number 
as a guide and adjoining it the namber of field being the next following the last nnmber m 
the village thus j last number in the village 500 ; the first new field will be shown as 501, 
the locating namber being entered along side thus 250—501. In the traco only 601 must 
be entered. 

In oases whero fields have been inadvertently left unnumbered, the same procedure 
will be carried out except that in this case the guiding number will be a number adjoining 
the omitted field. 

27. When villages have been ordered to be re-numbered the numbering should begin 
in the north-west and end in the south-east corner of trace. 

28. Whenever a large block of fields is separated from another block by a road or stream 
or large plot of jungle or waste, the numbering should be carried consecutively through such 
block, then enter the stream or road and be continued in the next blook, each nnmber being 
as close as practicable to the number preceding it, thus:— 

(Diagram omitted.) 


This prevents the stream from being frequently crossed and ro-crossed. When for con¬ 
venience of maintaining consecutive numbering it is necossary to divide a plot of waste, stream 
or road, &c., into two or more portions, the limits of snob portions must be distinctly 
marked so as to avoid confusion iu calculation of areas. 

29. Numbers should bo entered in pencil on map only ten at a time, and, on tbc 
completion of the khasra of these, another ten should be entered. 

30. Field numbers, ohak boundaries and corrections will be subsequently inked upon 
Inspectors satisfying themselves that patwaris can ink neatly. The inking should be firm 
and field numbers should be written small and neatly, facing the north of sheet and run 
parallel with north and south edges ; where fields are too narrow to admit of this, number* 
may be entered lengthwise. 

31. Branches of streams and roads must bear separate numbers from the main stream 
or road. 

32. Sugarcane land held by the village jointly should bear only one number, the column 
of remarks showing the share held by each tenant. 

83. Villages which have been partitioned and the mabals demarcated mnet be re-num¬ 
bered and the numbering should be carried consecutively through one mabal before entering 
the seoond ; for instance if the last number of the first mabal be 502, the first number iu the 
second mahal should be 503 and should immediately adjoin 502 on traoe. In the khasra 503 
should not be shown on the same page as 502, but iu the third line of the following page. 

34. All rice fields adjoining one another, held by the same tenant and in the same 
right and soil, approximate each other in value, should be ring-fenced by a thick pencil line on 
trace and form a chak. 
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85. Chaks will bear only one number and should not in the lighter soils be more than 
10 acres in area and in black soils more than 5 acres, and should be of a regular shape, all 
portions of the chak being within easy view of khasra writer for purposes of distributing crop 

areas. 

36. Tenants will be furnished with parchas in the following form and as a patwSri 
enters a field number on his trace and in his khasra, he will enter it.at the same time in the 
parcha of the tenant to whom it belongs. These parchas should be compared each evening 
with entries in the khasra and any differences found be noted for correction next day:— 

Parcha Kison. 

Name of tenant- ■■■ 1 -. . Fathqp’s name t Caste——*———. 


Holding 

No. 

Origin 

of 

holding. 

Number 

of 

6eld*. 

Number 
of years 
held. 

Right 
in which 
hold. 

Rent. 

Field numberf. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

G 

6 

7 


Column 1 will show the number of holding according as it may be an absolute-occu¬ 
pancy, occupancy, ordinary or service holding. 

Column 2 will explain the origin of holding; if of last settlement, the entry will be 
“ bandobast se ; ” if from sir “Sir se;” if by purchase “kharid se;”&c. 

Column 3 will show the total number of fields in holding. 

Column 4 will show the number of yoars in occupation (only in case of fields occupied 
subsequent to settlement). 

Column 5 will show the right in which the fields are held. 

Column 6 the rent of holding. 

Column 7 will show the new numbers in holding and will be entered from left to 
right and not from top to bottom. 

37. A sir and khudkasht parcha will also be prepared in the following form and the 
numbers as they come under khasra should be entered in the columns to which they belong 

Sir and Khudkatht Parcha. 

Name—' -. Father’s name-Caste---- -- 



Sir fields ehould be noted as having been acquired from waste or from holdings, as 
Banjar se or Khate se khudkasht fields should also be distinguished in the same manner. 
If from a holding, the letter ( err) should be entered below number; if from BaDjar (*). 

38. A parcha will also be prepared for all entries that are shown in column No. 4 of 
khasra in the followiog form 

- -Parcha- • Gair Mumkin -- Mauza ■ — — 


Roads 




□ rati. 

and 

building!. 

WiUr. 

Hills. 

Jungle. 


Bemarki. 


89. If all these parchas are carefully prepared the preparation of the jamabandi will be 
greatly facilitated. 
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40. At the same time as field numbers are entered in the parchas they will also, if form¬ 
ing a chakj be entered in the chak fard in the following form 

Fard Chaiicar. 


Name of tenant. 

Right in which held. 

Khasra numbers. 

Corresponding new numben. 

1 

2 

_ ! _ 1 

4 


Column No. 1 will show the name of the tenant owning the chak. 


Column No. 2 will show the right in which the chak is held, that is, sir, khudkasht, 
absolute-occupancy, occupancy, ordinary and service, &c., as the case may be. 

Column No. 3 will show all the old numbers comprised in the chak. 

Column No. 4 will show the new numbers. 

41. When a number contains two or more fields the number of fields included should be 
stated below in words thus ^ 77 ^ 7^7 and care should be taken to cheek this entry with the 
statements of tenants. 

42. The new numbers must bo entered in red immediately below the corresponding old 
numbers in the previous year’s khasra, and old numbers or parts of old numbers must be entered 
iu rod in the “ Remark” column of the corresponding new numbor in the new khasra. 


43. The final stage in map amendment is the calculation of areas. The form to be used 
for the calculation of areas is styled tho fard mukabla arazi khet, and is in the following 
form. A few entries have been given to illustrate explanations which follow later on : — 


New field numbers. 

New areas. 

Old numbers. 

Old areas. 

J tj uL A 

Keuaees. 

+ 

- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

40 

32 

•40 



2 

■80 

34 


•72 

• a. 

8 

•so 

36 

1-30 


100 

4 

■40 

39 

•40 



... 

■60 


■90 

... 

•30 


+ -70 

+ 42 

♦ •70 

... 


... 

+ 80 

+ 44 

+ •80 



6 

+ 1-40 

+ 42 

]'40 

... 

... 


•80 

43 

■50 


... 


■80 

+ 44 

•80 


... 

e 

•70 

47 

•70 

... 

... 

• a. 

220 

+ 42 

•90 

1-30 


... 

■60 

+ 44 

■60 

• a. 

... 

7 

•90 

+ 44 

•90 




•75 

38 

•75 

... 

... 


1175 


1103 

202 

1'80 


+ -72 



+ 72 



All the new numbers of a village will be entered in serial order in Column No. 1. 

Column No. 2 will show the new areas of field numbers entered in Column No. 1. 

Column No. 3 will show the last settlement field numbers corresponding with the new 
numbers shown in column 1, so far as they can be identified. 

Column No. 4 will show the last settlement areas of field numbers entered in column 3, 
and should be taken from the last settlement misl and not from the patwari’s old cbarsala 
khasra. 

Column No. 5 will show the difference in area between the present and last settlement 
field areas and should be divided into two columns—one to show (+) “ beshi ” when the new 
areas exceed old, the other (—) “ kami ” when the new areas are less than the old. 
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44 1. The entries in the form above will illustrate the explanations given as below 

Where a new held shows by eye comparison that it has not altered since settlement in 
area, the last settlement area may be accepted as correct and the area be entered up in 
Column No. 2 and also in Column No. 4 as shown above in field No. 1. Where, however, 
an obvious error is discovered as in field No 2 above, the new area as calculated will be shown 
in Column 2, the old area iu Column No 4, and the difference + or — in Column 6. In this 

E articular case the difference is + '72. Field No. 3 in Statement shows’the present area to 
e only '30, whereas the last settlement area showed the same field as 1 *30 ; the difference in 
this is shown in Column 5 as — 1*00. Field No. 4is a ebak composed of old Nos. 39, 40, 42 
X 44 (where pieces of old fields are included in a new number they should be distinguished by the 
sign x against the old numbers. This implies that only part of the old number has been 
absorbed). 

45. Where there have been wholesale and complete ebanges, and it is found impossible 
to identify old fields with new, the portions affected should be ring-fenced on the ola trace, 
and the areas of all old numbers within the ring-fence should be totalled up in Column 4. 
The areas of the new numbers included in ring-fence will then be calculated and entered in 
Cplumy 2 and a total struck. This total will then be oompared with the total of old areas 
within the ring-fence, and if the two agree within 2 per cent., the difference may be distri¬ 
buted proportionately among the new areas, thus making the new and old areas coincide. If 
the difference is more than 2 per cent., the new areas must be adopted aud the difference be 
shown in Column No & as pint or minus as the case may be. 

On the completion of the village the areas in Columns Nos. 2 and 4 should be totalled 
and also + and — areas in Column No. 5, and the difference between Columns 2 and 4 should 
agree with the difference between the + and — columns of Column No. 5. If they do not 
agree, the reason should be found. 

46. Before entering up areas in the new khasras an eye comparison should be made 
between the new areas in the fard mukabla and the field number on trace so that no gross 
error may be passed. 

47. When the areas in fard mukabla have been completed and totalled, the fard v.ill be 
made over to Inspector for testing, and on being returned passed, the patwari will enter up 
areas in khasra. 

48. At the end of the khasra will be shown as usual the number of wells, pakka and 
katoba, and number of ploughs and plough-cattle in village. 
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APPENDIX No. B. 

Rules for Inspectors on Map Amendment. 

1. Inspectors od map amendment will have from 15 to 18 patwaris to supervise. 

2 . They will be held responsible that all patwaris are furnished with a complete set of 
instruments, forms, stationery and traces in cobalt blue of all villages in their circles. 

3. Each Inspector will he furnished with a 06 feet measuring tape with which he 
must test, his patwaris’chains on each occasion of his visit and correct when necessary. A 
copy of the rules for patwaris on map amendment will also be supplied. 

4. Before allowing patwaris to begin map-cifcrection work each Inspector should collect 
his patwaris in a central village and show them practically how map-correction is to be done. 
A small village should be selected and completed in map-correction and khasra, all subsidiary 
forms and statements being carefully prepared and explained. Patwaris will then Lave no 
excuse to advance that they were ignorant of what was required. 

5. In cases of villages whose original survey is known to be very faulty, a report should 
be submitted and the village should not be taken in band for purposes of map-correction until 
orders are passed. 

• 

6 . The work of at least two patwaris should be tested daily and where men arc found 
inefficient, the Inspector should devote some extra time to their instruction. Inspectors must 
remember that their duties are to instruct as well as to scrutinise. 

7. Inspectors must arrange in consultation with village mukadlams that a supply of 
two or three men are given the patwaris daily while on map-correction. 

8. On each occasion of an Inspector's visit to a patwari’s circle he should test the work 
completi d, whether map-correction or khasra, and enter result of his testing in the fard partal. 
He should also occasionally test the partala recorded by patwaris. lie should be careful to 
make an eye-comparison of trace with ground when running a partal 

it. Comparison of village boundaries must also be carried out, hut no alteration of 
boundaries must he made without the sanction of the officer in charge of map amendment. 

10. All new surveys must he tested and passed by Inspectors before patwaris are 
allowed to hriug them on to their traces. Margins of sheets must also be earefully tested by 
Inspectors, for it is iu this portion of a trace that most errors are to he found. 

11. At least one partal should he run for every 200 acres. 

12. Inspectors must not permit khasra work to be undertaken until patwaris furnish 
a report showing whether it is possible to retain old numbers or not in writing the new 
khasra. The form in which this report is to be prepared is shown in rules for patwaris on 
map amendment. If the saving likely to occur be only 5 per cent., then an order for the 
retention of old numbers must he passed ; if above this percentage or if the village consist of 
two or more mahals which have not separate scries, the re-mimboring of the village is imper¬ 
ative. Patwaris inexperienced in khasra writing must on no account be allowed to undertake 
this work until Inspectors have fully instructed and passed them. 

13 When engaged in khasra checking, pareha kisan and sir pare has and fard chakwar 
should also he tested. 

H. In tasting khasra the uew numbers should when possible be compared with tenants’ 
pattas of previous settlement, 

15. At least 20 per cent, of khasra entries must be tpsted, and all numbers tested 
must be signed or initialled iu ink in the remark column. 

16. Before finally passing a village, the Inspectors will bo hold responsible that — 

(a) No field is left unnumbered. 

(A) No field is twice numbered. 

(c) No field number is repeated. 

(<#) That a ten or a hundred has not heen dropped in numbering. 

(«) That all boundaries have been compared. 

ty) That margins are correct. 
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A certificate must be entered neatly at foot of traOe stating that these details have all 
received attention and must be signed by Inspectors. 

17. When Inspectors are satisfied that patwaris are capable of inking neatly they may 
permit chalt boundaries, corrections and field numbers to be inked up. Where a patwari is 
not capable of inking, the inking of his trace must be arranged for by Inspector. 

18. The testing of the “ fard mukahla arazi kliet” is one of the most important duties 
of Inspectors. The compilation of this record is explained in the “ Rules for patwaris on map 
amendment,” and Inspectors will be held responsible that portions of fields falling in chaks or 
in new numbers are properly recorded by patwaris and no omissions passed. The accuracy of 
the fard mukabla is mainly dependent on these pieces being carefully dealt with. 


19. On the completion of area calculation the fard mukabla will be made over to In¬ 
spector who will test 5 per cent, of all new *eas and will compare all portions of old numbers 
divided up among new with the last settlement areas and see that they agree. 

He will then put up the village with the offset area before the officer in charge for pass¬ 
ing, and on the village being passed, he will make over the fard to patwari for completion of 

khasra. 

20. Inspectors will submit fortinghtly progress returns in the form prescribed. These 
returns should be prepared for periods 1st to 15th and 16th to close of month and should reach 
the officer in charge of map amendment by the 20th and 5th of each month. 

21. In order to show how Inspectors have carried out their inspections during each 
fortnight, a return must be submitted in the following form at the same time as the fort¬ 
nightly progress return• 


Returns showing Patwaris' Circles inspected during fortnight ending. 


Dates. 

j Patwaui Chicles. 

Remark*. 

1 

2 

3 j 

| 4 j 

1 6 

C | 

7 

8 

9 

I 

24 

24 

II 

... 

jW , ( , 



1 



2 

... 

... 

23 


... 

23 


Abient. 

30 


3 




30 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 

150 K. 




4 

Sii 

jfe. 

... 





... 


6 

... j 



i 

P. sick. 






6 

130 K 


29 


2S 

... 





Etc. 












The pla ; n figures indicate chains of partal and K denotes khasra entries checked. 


22. On the completion of patwaris’ records all subsidiary statements must be listed, 
enclosed in paper wrapper and filed as B file of map amendment. The number of sheets or 
pieces of each statement should be recorded in list as below. B file will contain the 
following:— 


1 . List of papers 

2. Fard partal 

3. Fard chakwar 

4. Fard mukabla aiazi khet ... 

5. Parcha—sir and khudkasht 

6 . Parcha kiean 

7. Parcha gair mumkin 


1 

1 

5 sheets. 

6 „ 

1 , 

50 

1 
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APPENDIX No. C. 

Note on Hindi Office work. 

The procedure followed in the preparation of Hindi recorda ia given below stage by 
stage i— 


(1) Comparison of khasras with map by Inspectors Outturn fixed 1,000 

numbers a day. 

(2) Comparison of attestation khewat, bagat rafai am, dispute No aveiage was fixed 

list, &c. English orders were read to the patwari by (an hour's work), 

the English-knowing Inspector. 

(3) Comparison of attestation khasra with attestation jamabandi 1,000 numbers a day. 

by tbo circle patwari only. 

(4) Copying of patwari copy of khasra by the circle patwari ... 250 numbers a day. 

(6) Comparison of khasra entries (columns 8 to 13) by patwari 2,000 khasra numbers a 

only. day. 

(0) Comparison of map with the fardzamin by Inspectors ... 3,000 numbers a day. 

(7) Entering soils in the khasra by the circle patwari ... 1,500 numbers a day. 

(8) •Comparing soils in the khasra with the fardzamin (a patwari Outturn 4,000 numbers 

of another circle assisted the circle patwari). a day. 

(9) Preparation of chittamilan khasra and jinswar by patwaris ... 1,000 numbers a day. 

(10) Copy of jamabandi by patwari ... Average 1,500 numbers 

a day. 

Misl was then transferred to tbo Inspector and tbe procedure 
followed by him in checking the misls is given below. 

(11) Chocking of attestation misls, vie., comparison of khewat Three hours work. 

with jamabandi, column 3; comparison of sir, khudkasht, 
absolute-occupancy, malik-makbuza area, siwai income • 
cheeking of remark column of khasra regarding the 
possession of tanks and mango trees, &c. ; entering 
the amount from the improvement list in the remark 
column of the khasra and comparing entry in the 
dispute list (Hindi-knowing Inspectors used to get the 
orders r6ad by English-knowing Inspectors) and 
comparison of irrigated area with the chitta jinswar and 
milan khasra. 

(12) Checking chitta jinswar and milan khasra 10 per cent. ... No average was fixed. 

(13) Checking of fardzamin with khasra, column 3, 10 per eent. No average was fixed. 

(14) Comparison of khasra and jamabandi, 10 per cent, (patwari Average 1,500 numbers a 

copy). Circle patwari assisted. day. 

The misl was then given to the Assistant Settlement Officer in 
charge. The Assistant Settlement Officer checked a few entries 
and passed tbe misl which was theu given into the English Office. 

Fair copying of records for the Sadur copy. 

(15) Fairing of khasra for Sadar copy ... 250 numbers a day. 

(16) Fairing of jamabandi for Sadar copy ... 1,500 numbers a day. 

(17) Miscellaneous papers for the settlement misl (Sadar copy) 2 days work. 

copying for khewat, fehrist kagjat, jinswar milan 
khasra, jamabandi goshwara, titamba milan khasra, 
fehrist tarakki, sir shartia for patwari and Sadar copy, 
list of erasures. 
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APPENDIX No. D. 

Form of Wajib-ul-arz sanctioned for the Khalsa portion of the Raipur 

District. 

*_ - - - - 

Hoads. Details of Kules and Customs. 


I, —Representation Co-sharers oan only act through the lambardar in the collection of 

of co-sharers by lam- rents, the letting of land, the enhancement of rents, and generally in 
bardars, the management of the mahal. No trees can be felled in a village waste 

without the consent of all the co-sharers. 

II. —Relation of In regard to such matters as rent collection, rent enhancement and 

malguzrrs with ten- ejectment, and in their dealings with their tenants, generally, the 
ants. molgazars shall abide by the provisions of the Tenancy Act and the rules 

made under it, and shall nob recover cesses over and above the rent, save 
such as are warranted by law. Where any rent has been fixed by the 
Settlement Officer in money, rent in kind shall not be demanded. 

III.—Legitimate vil- The co-sharers are liable to contribute in proportion to their shares 

lage expenses and mode to any expenditure legitimately incurred by the lambardar in his 
of providing for them, capacity of manager of the mahal. No contributions are taken from 
tenants. 

IV.—Management Forest land included in the mahal is managed in accordance with 

of any forest land in- any rules which may he issued from time to time by the Deputy Corn- 
eluded in the mahal. missioner, under the orders, or with the approval, of the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner. If the malguzar infringes these rules, Government reserves to 
itself the right to rescind the settlement. 

We agroe to keep up the boundary line between our village and the 
adjoining Government forest. Each year the line shall be cleared to the 
width of 20 feet on our side of the boundary line. 

V._Appointment of Ou the office of lambardar falling vacant the co-sharers elect one of 

lambardar. their members for the post; but their nominee may he rejected by the 

Deputy Commissioner in which case a fresh nomination is made. 

YJ__Village watch- (Number of watchmen to be stated and their names, details of rent- 

men. free service land, if any, followed by details of fees from malguzars and 

tenants fixed in accordance with the rules of the district). 

The kotwar's fees for measuring grain are calculated at the following 
rates :— 

VII.—Other village (Details of all servants in village, of rent-free land, if any, held by 

servants. them, the names of present incumbents and their customary remuneration). 

VIII—Land other (Serial number of holding, area, and revenue or rental assessed to be 

than service land held stated, with name of present holder, right in and conditions on which he 
rent or revenue-free, holds, and details of any payment to be made), 
or at privileged rates 

against the malguzar. Waste land cannot be taken up without the permission of the 

IX. — Rights of lambardar, hut agriculturalists have the right of grazing agricultural cattle 
tenants over waste over it free of charge. The lambardar shall not, by letting the grazing 
land and over o-rass °r otherwise, prejudice the nistar rights of agriculturalists over existing 
and trees growing on waste land. Agriculturalists have also the right to cut on the village 
land included in their waste ; free of charge, and with the permission of the lambardar, grass, 
holdings. leaves, brushwood for fuel, thorns for fencing their fields and threshing- 

floors, and babul trees for agricultural implements, and to exercise any 
other customary right of nistar recognized in the village. Should the 
lambardar refuse permission, the agriculturalists may obtain authority 
from the Deputy Commissioner to exercise all such rights. In the event 
of any dispute arising the Deputy Commissioner will, on the application 
of either party, decide whether any demand is in accordance with custom 
or not. 

The term “ Agriculturalists ” comprises all who make a living from 
direct connection with agriculture, and in it are included not only 
tenants but also agricultural labourers. 

The term “ Agricultural cattle” means cattle primarily and habi¬ 
tually used in the village (a) for agricultural purposes, or (6) for his own 
domestic necessities, by the agriculturalist owner. 


a 


Head*. 


Details of Hulos and Customs. 


X.—Cattle-stands, 
slaughter-grounds -and 
burial-places. 


XI.—The village, 
site. 


. XII.—Village roads, 
paths and dharsas. 


XIII.—Irrigation. 


XIV.—Sugarcane 
cultivation. 


XV.—Services ren¬ 
dered to malgrmrs by 
tenants. 


Plot No. is the ‘akhar’ (standing ground for cattle); Poit 
No. is set aside for skinning and cutting up cattle ; Piot No. 
is the ‘ inarghut ’ (Hindu burial-ground or buroing-ghat) ; and Plot 
No. is the ‘ kabrastan ’ (Muhammadan burial-ground). The malguzav 
will not himself cultivate or encroach upon them, nor will he authorize 
or permit auy other person to do so, They will always remain open for 
free use by the community for the purpose for which they are now set 
apart, unless, with the consent of the community, they arc exchanged for 
some equally suitable pieces of ground. Any such change shall bo 
reported by the patwari to the Tahsildar. 

Cultivators aifd village servants have a right of sites for their 
houses and threshing floors, free of charge, but pay rent for gardens 
cultivated by them round such houses. A cultivator who has built a 
house loses his right to the house ill he absconds from the village, but if 
ejected by ns from his land he may sell or remove the materials of his 
house. Persons who neither hold land in the village n#r are village 
servants, can build houses only on such terms as may be agreed upon 
with the lambardar. 

The village roads, paths and dharsas are to be kept open and are 
not to be encroached upon. The lambardar is responsible for the 
prevention of encroachment, and should he he nnablo to prevent any such 
encroachment, he must report the matter to the Deputy Commissioner. 

Existing sources of irrigation and rights to water are shown in the 
schedule below, 

Water can only be taken at such time as are agreed upon and 
under such precautions as may he necessary to ensure fair distribution. 

The owner of any source of irrigation is expected to keep it in 
proper repair, and if he fails to do so any person interested in the water- 
supply may execute the necessary repairs, provided that by so doing 
he shall not acquire any right, save that of water-supply according to 
custom. 

The owner shall not mako or authorize auy extension of cultivation 
in the bed of a tank or other source of irrigation, so as to prejudice 
existing rights to water:— 

Form of Schedule, 

1. Khasra number of tank or other source of irrigation and its 
name. 

2. Name of owner. 

3. Khasra numbers of fields irrigated, 

4. Payment, if any, apart from assessed rent, made for right of 
taking water. 

5. Remarks. 

(Practice is variable. The arrangements followed hitherto should be 
clearly set out, with a note of any charge for irrigation, responsibility for 
tank repairs, &c.) 

The bhet-begar demandable from tenants in this village will be 
only as entered below. 

1. No bhet-begar is leviable for any purpose other than those 
above mentioned. 

2. A tenant is not liable to render bhet-begar in a village in 
which he does not hold land. 

3. Tenants are at liberty to commute bhet-begar into a money 
payment at the following rates:— 

Four annas for a plough with man. 

Two annas for a labourer. 



Headi, 


Details of Balei aud Ca»tom». 


XVI. —Dues from Proprietors ara not entitled to levy any dues on bazars held in their 

bazars or sarais. villages tor to realize any commission on sales effected. 

XVII. —Disposal of The hides and earoasses of dead animals are the property of their 

hides and carcasses of owner, who is at liberty to moke any disposition of th$m he may deem 
dead animals. fit. In cases where the Deputy Commissioner has reason to suspect that 

cattle are being poisoned for the sake of their hides or that cattle-disease 
is being spread by the sale and transport of hides, he may direct that all 
carcasses be buried or destroyed without the hides being removed, 
provided that the owner of any animal believed to have been poisonod 
may claim its hides if he so desires. # 

XVIII.—Payments This clause will be left blank in all cases save those in which the 
of inferior proprietors village is held by an inferior proprietor or a thekadar who has been 
on apeount of mali- granted a protected status under Section 65-A. of the Land Revenue 
kana and cesses. Pro- Act. 
tected thekftdars and 
their payments. 

XIX.—Special 
clauses pertaining to 
the village. 
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